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Business as usual 
Whatever the weather the Life- 
boat Service is on the job, 
saving over 600 lives a year. It 
is entirely dependent on volun- 
tary contributions. Help it to 
keep going by sending a con- 
tribution, however small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


4, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. Secretary : Col. A.D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C.,T.D., M.A. 














METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Specialised Postal Coaching for the Army 


PRACTICAL AND WRITTEN 
Staff College and Promotion Examinations 
Specially devised Postal Courses t vide adequate practice for written and 
oral examinations—All saogs Sapelied Couche Model Anawett to olf Tests—- 
Expert guidance by experienced Army Tutors—Authoritative Stady Notes—All 
Tuition conducted through the medium of the post—Air Mail to Officers overseas 
—Moderate fees payable by instalments. 
ALSO INTENSIVE COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
FOR EMPLOYMENT ON RETIREMENT 





Write today for particulars and/or advice, stating examination or 
civilian career in which interested, to the Secretary, (M4), 
Metropolitan College, St. Albans. 


STALBANS 
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ARE YOU 
FACING A PROBLEM 


L 
ss» PARENT? 
L 


IS YOURS S 
A PROBLEM 


OF EDUCATING A CH | LD ? 


ARE YOU A 
TINKER, TAILOR, SOLDIER, SAILO R, 


... AIRMAN... 
RICH MAN, POOR MAN eee ? 


THE SCHOOL FEES INSURANCE AGENCY, LTD. 
10, QUEEN STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 





... send 


three and 


Wireless Set B.45 (V.H.F. Transmitter-Receiver) 


The B.45 or ‘B’ set, is prim- 
arily for communication over 
short distances, such as be- 
tween vehicles of a tank troop. 
It provides:speech communi- 
cation on 21 separate 200 Kc/s 
channels . 








Wireless Set B.47 (V.H.F. Transmitter-Receiver) 


For short range speech com- 
munication. It is intended 
primarily as the third or ‘C’ 
set in an armoured vehicle 
installation for use as a tank 
to infantry link. Power 
supplied can be 12 or 24V 
d.c. 





Harness Type A 


A complete integrated control, intercommunication and automatic rebroadcast system 
for fighting vehicles ' 














: 
fourpence 


i The importance of clear concise communications in any military operation 
cannot be stressed too strongly. With this new V.H.F. equipment voice is 
never garbled. 

Now coming into general use, these equipments give reliability and flexibility 
a never before achieved in mobile conditions. They are completely sealed 
against dust and moisture, and are ‘as tough as a tank’. V.H.F. means: 


predictable and consistent communication both by day and night 
complete freedom from long range interference 
no skip, no long range interception 


excellent speech quality (Officer to Officer communication with recognisable 
voices gives authenticity) 


instant selection of desired frequency—no special operator skill—no netting 








Wireless Set C.42 (V.H.F. Transmitter-Receiver) Bans | 


The C.42 is a V.H.F. transmitter-receiver for 
communication between troops, squadron and 
regimental H.Q. It provides facilities for fm. a 
speech on 241 separate channels. The set mY ah Dy 
incorporates an amplifier for intercommunica- ———<S\WeaNB 3 Sle as ti 
tion between members of the vehicle crew. ' is 





ELECTRONIC AND EQUIPMENT GROUP 


, 
THE PLESSEY COMPANY LIMITED 
Plessey ILFORD « ESSEX Telephone Ilford 3040 





Overseas Sales Organisation 
Plessey International Limited - Ilford *° Essex 
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COMMUTATION OF RETIRED PAY 


Annuity rates offered by first-class Life Offices today are so high 
that it is possible for an officer to commute a part of his retired pay, 
and with the lump-sum so received purchase an annuity which, on the 
present basis of taxation, produces a considerably larger net income than 
the net amount of retired pay relinquished. This is possible because the 
exemption of tax on a “ purchased annuity ” is ordinarily twice, or 
even up to three times, as large as that on retired pay, despite the fact 
that the latter is treated as “ earned income” and is exempted from tax 
on 2/9ths (or 22-2 per cent.). 


Alternatively it is possible to improve a wife’s position very substantially 
by buying, with the commuted lump-sum, a joint life and survivor 
annuity which is payable until the second death. The widow’s position 
we know to be a matter of real anxiety to many Officers. This commuta 
tion does not in any way affect the Service pension to which she is entitled. 


The under-signed has specialised in annuities for more than 20 years ; 
represents all Life Offices, and is in a position to offer the best terms 
and the most suitable contracts. E.g. “‘ Guaranteed ” annuities which 
are payable for the whole of life, but, for a guaranteed number of years 
in any event (5, 10, 15, 20 years, etc.), thus protecting the capital 
invested against risk of loss due to premature death. 


We continue to receive many enquiries from retired officers of H.M.’s 
Forces and have completed and are completing cases for a large number 
of them. We have available a brochure dealing with this important 
subject, incorporating some illustrations, which we shall be pleased to 
forward on request. 


Enquiries, without obligation, stating date of birth; if married, wife’s 
date of birth; children, if any, with sexes and ages ; amount of retired 
pay and basic amount if this is less. 


GENERAL ASSURANCE. We also specialise in policies of life assur- 
ance (e.g. Whole-life, endowment, education, etc.). A very full brochure 
entitled “ Concerning Life Assurance and Annuities in Simple’Language,”’ 
issued by this Company deals with all these matters in detail and will 
be forwarded on request. 


H. A. Outhwaite, F.A.1.B., Managing Director, 
H. A. Outhwaite & Co. Ltd., 

Associated Insurance Brokers, 

25 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 
Telephone : Abbey 1803 
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WELL MADE: WELL PACKED 





For rapid earthmoving ... 


Earthmoving Equipment is only 
one aspect of the organisation 
which supplies the world with 
printing machines, cement plant, 
power station plant and capital 
equipment of many kinds ... 
great liners and tankers, aircraft 
carriers and submarines . . . out- 
standing passenger aircraft like 
the VISCOUNT and military air- 
craft like the four-jet VALIANT. 


VIGCEERS 


Development in civil and highway 
engineering calls for faster methods of 
earthmoving, and the Vickers Vigor Tractor 
is designed for this purpose. Together with 
a range of matched equipment it provides 
the greater earthmoving efficiency essential 
for profitable operation. Distributed by 
Jack Olding & Co. Ltd., the Vigor is the 
answer to the urgent need for improved 
performance on development projects 
everywhere. 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE BROADWAY LONDON SW! 
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Bloodhounds ready for launching during acceptance trials at Woomera 





Serre, VE 
DEFENCE 


More advanced Bloodhound for defence of UK contirms 
particular suitability for European defence needs 


Already in operational service with the 
RAF and adopted by non-NATO Sweden, 
Bloodhound Guided Weapon System is 
now to be further developed for the RAF. 

This developed Bloodhound possesses 
substantially increased operating range 
and altitude, with advanced technique en- 
suring still greater lethality at these in- 
creased ranges and heights. Low altitude 
performance is further improved to coun- 
teract the threat of low-flying targets. 

By developing Bloodhound to meet a 
threat, the RAF is making use of an exist- 
ing system which obviously has economic 
and operational advantages. 


Proved in many hundreds of test firings; 
built by Europe’s largest missile-manufac- 
turing complex; and particularly suited to 
European defence needs, Bristol/Ferranti 
Bloodhound forms the world’s most effec- 
tive defence system now and for many years 
to come. 


BRISTOL/FERRANTI 


Bloodhound 


GUIDED WEAPON SYSTEM 





WEAPON DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION BY BRISTOL - GUIDANCE AND CONTROL BY FERRANTI 


TARGET ILLUMINATING RADAR BY BTH - SYSTEM SALES ORGANISATION BY BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


CROWN COPYRIGHT RESERVED 





Marconi in Radar 






29 Countries 
use Marconi 





poh AR ONI COMPLETE CIVIL AND MILITARY 
RADAR INSTALLATIONS 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY .LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
M6R 








50 years of experience 
are behind the Blackburn NA.39 


1909 Robert Blackburn designed, built and flew his first 
aircraft at Marske Sands in Yorkshire. 


1959 Latest of a long line, the Blackburn NA.39 Strike Aircraft, 
which first flew on its target date in April, 1958, is now in 
production. Of this aircraft the Ministry of Defence has stated: 
“in the low-level strike role, the NA.39 is ahead of any aircraft 
in the world” 








BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT LIMITED, BROUGH, YORKSHIRE 
A 128/a 














Life Assurance 


The uses of Life Assurance are not confined to protection for widows and children, 
though this must always be the main object (as no man is ever beyond the risk of 
matrimony !). Policies properly arranged are also the best possible investments ; they 
relieve anxiety as to finance for educating children; they provide for future house 
purchase and for old age. The selection of Company and type of Policy requires skilled 
and unbiased advice. 

In most cases, Income Tax is reduced by 15:5% of the Premiums, which is 
equivalent to a subsidy of 18 34% on your Net Outlay. This is a primary factor in 
making Life Assurance such a profitable investment. 

Unless there is a present intention of flying as air crew, Policies can be obtained 
at NORMAL CIVILIAN PREMIUMS, and these Policies are World-Wide and 
unrestricted, fully covering War and Flying Risks. 

Existing Policies which contain restrictions or charge extra Premiums (of which 
the Officer may be unaware) can usually be dealt with to his advantage, as can those 
with Companies who pay low rates of Bonus. I recommend that all existing Policies 
should be sent to me for inspection.. 

I am not tied to any Company, and my advice is completely unbiased. I accept 
no fees in any circumstances, as I rely on the usual Commission from Companies on 
Policies arranged through my Agency. I ask that my letters be treated as personal and 
confidential, and that resulting Proposals be passed to me. My advice does NOT 
commit an Officer in any way. 

*: I also arrange General Insurance of all kinds, such as Personal Accidents, Winter 
Sports, Motor Cars, Household, and All Risks Cover for Personal Effects and Valuab!es 
(in Europe 15/-% as against 25/-% normally charged). 

Brigadier R. T. WILLIAMS (R. T. Williams, Ltd.) 
2, DUKE STREET, BRIGHTON Telephone : Brighton 24081/2 


RETIRED OR RETIRING OFFICERS are advised to consult me in regard to 
House Purchase. Investment of Capital, and the advantages of commuting half Retired 
Pay. 

PARENTS should enquire about a NEW and very profitable form of Children’s 








Deferred Assurance. 























A colourful yarn 


There’s more to a colourful yarn 
than the spinning of it—at least 
there is with Gieves’ Uniform 
Cloth. For every particle of 
wool we use is first boiled in dye 
before it is spun into yarn. As 
a result the colour of our cloth 
is the same right through and 
can always be matched for 
replacement. In short, it is 

* dyed in the wool ’ and it is all 
wool—there is no better. 


Gieves 


Tailors and Outfitters 
to the Royal Navy 


27, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 














THE PARKER GALLERY 


FOUNDED 1750 


We Buy and Sell 


OLD PRINTS 
PAINTINGS 
WATER COLOURS 
MODELS 
WEAPONS 
CURIOS 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE FROM 
2, Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1 
Phone : GROsvENoR 5906-7 
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r Design for Mobility 


To make a ground-to-air guided weapon system mobile is not simply a matter of 
jacking it up and running some wheels under it. It needs an entirely different — 
and more challenging approach. We know — for we were chosen by the British 
Government to concentrate on this very problem. And five years of design and 
development work have gone into the solution. THE ANSWER IS 


THE “ENGLISH ELECTRIC: THUNDERBIRD 


—a complete mobile and air transportable weapon system—fully 
developed — now in service with the British Army. 


Its mobility and ease of redeployment give the flexibility that is so essential to meet 
the nation’s ever-changing defence requirements . . . AND THE ECONOMY AS WELL 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION LTD - GUIDED WEAPONS DIVISION: LUTON «+ STEVENAGE + WOOMERA 


A MEMBER OF THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION c10ur ee 
cw 








“At its operational 
height the Victor 
can outfly and 
outmanceuvre any 
fighter in squadron 


service today.” 


— Air Ministry 








IN SQUADRON SERVICE WITH THE R.A.F. 
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GLENDINING & CO., LTD. 


Specialists in the 


SALE BY AUCTION 


of 
NAVAL & MILITARY MEDALS & DECORATIONS, 
ARMS, ARMOUR, ETC. 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate at recognised rates 


Expert advice immediately available for intending 
sellers and buyers. without charge or obligation 


Subscription rate for Sale Catalogues — 5s. Od. per annum 


Further information may be obtained 
from the Auctioneers at their Offices and Galleries 


7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Telephone: MAYfair 0416) 

















THE ARMY, NAVY & GENERAL 
Assuranee Association Ltd. 


has. since 1900, specialised in the insurance requirements of Officers in 
H.M. Services. It transacts all forms of insurance, except life, and has 
a well-deserved reputation for prompt and generous claims settlements. 

Its Directors know, from personal experience, of the insurance problems 
peculiar to Service life, and the Association therefore conducts its business 
with a special understanding of the requirements of Serving and Retired 
Officers. 

Directors : 
Vice-Admiral Sir Sydney Raw, K.B.E., C.B., Chairman. 


R. F. Hayward, M.C., Q.C.; Captain W. H. Coombs, C.B.E., R.N.R ; 
A. R. Johnson, A.C.I.I.; P. F. Faunch. 


Head Office : 
Trafalgar House, Waterloo Place, Pall Mail, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone : WHitehall 9917. 
City Office : 
Loyalty House, 7, Ship Tavern Passage, Lime Street, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone : MANsion House 8681. 


Branches : 
Aldershot. Ballymena, Northern Ireland. Colchester. 


Officers’ Kit, Comprehensive Householders, Personal Accident, Motor, Fire, Burglary, Marine, etc. 
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The Westminster is the largest conventional helicopter in the Western 
world. It has the ability to transport as many as 5! troops in 

battle attire, to convey mobile field units such as hospitals, food 
kitchens, living huts, vehicle servicing centres and operations rooms 
from supply bases to assault areas, to recover unserviceable aircraft 
and ground vehicles and to transport complete missiles from storage 
units to firing sites. All of these capabilities meet the 

requirements of modern army, naval and air operations. 


The Westminster is powered by two Napier 
‘‘Eland”’ gas turbine engines and can operate 
with full payload on one of them if need be. 


Built and flying within eight months the Westminster Crane/Transporter 
is the greatest helicopter project ever undertaken as a private 
venture by a British aircraft constructor. Which is one more reason why ... 


WESTLAND 
is a great name in HELICOP TERS 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED ; YEOVIL . SOMERSET 
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THE INSTITUTION 


The Institution is situated opposite the Horse Guards in Whitehall. It provides 
members with a comfortable reading room containing the leading papers, periodicals, and 
principal Service (including foreign) Journals. 


There is a lecture theatre where lectures are given followed by discussions in which 
officers of every rank are encouraged to take part. 


Members can obtain on loan four volumes at a time from the best professional library 
in the Country. They are provided with a free copy of the JOURNAL. 


There is a private entrance to the celebrated R.U.S. Museum in the former Banqueting 
House of old Whitehall Palace. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Commissioned officers on the active and retired lists of all H.M. Services, including 
those of the Dominions and Colonies, also midshipmen of the Royal and Dominion Navies, 
the R.N.R., R.N.V.R., and R.N.V.S.R. are eligible for membership without formality. 

Retired officers of the Regular and Auxiliary forces, including the Home Guard, 
whose names no longer appear in the official lists, are eligible for membership by ballot. 

Ladies whose names appear or have appeared in the official lists as serving or having 
served as officers in any of the three Services are eligible as above. 

Naval, military, and air force cadets at the Service colleges are eligible on the 
recommendation of their commanding officers. 


Officers’ messes are not eligible for membership, but may subscribe to the JOURNAL. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
The rates of subscription are :— 
£- a. 4. 
Annual subscription ae ma ar een cae ose I 10 oO 
Life subscription ... oe ee oe eee ° 24 0 0 
or four yearly instalments of ... is poe =n eee 6 6 oO each 


Full particulars of membership with alternative forms for bankers’ orders can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, 
S.W.1. 


The JouRNAL is published in February, May, August, and November. Copies may 
be purchased by non-members, price tos. od. each (10s. 6d. by post), or {2 yearly 


(£2 2s. od. by post). Orders should be sent to the Secretary, Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


MUSEUM 


The R.U.S. Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., except on Sundays, 
Christmas Day, and Good Friday. Members may obtain free passes for their friends on 
application to the Secretary. 


Members of the Services in uniform are admitted free. 








SECRETARY’S NOTES 


COUNCIL 


May, 1959 


Chairman of the Council 

General Sir Campbell R. Hardy, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., R.M., has been elected 
Chairman of the Council for 1959. 
Vice-Chairman of the Council 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Leslie Hollinghurst, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.F.C., has been elected 
Vice-Chairman of the Council for 1959. 
Elected Members 

These are recorded in the Proceedings of the 128th Anniversary Meeting published 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
Ex Officio Members 

Captain N. L. A. Jewell, M.B.E., D.S.C., R.N., has accepted the invitation of the 
Council to become an ex officio Member on taking up the appointment of Director of the 
Royal Naval Staff College. 

Sir Edward W. Playfair, K.C.B., Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War, has 
accepted the invitation of the Council to become an ex officio Member. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following officers joined the Institution between 8th January and 7th April, 
1959 :— 
NAVY 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant J. F. Thurland, R.N. 
Captain J. K. Watkins, O.B.E., R.N. 
Chief Officer A. M. Kaye, W.R.N.S. (Retd.). 
Commander J. P. B. Ellison, R.N. 
Captain O. N. Bailey, O.B.E., R.N. 
Captain R. P. W. Wall, R.M. 
Commander Sir Edward F. Archdale, Bart., D.S.C., R.N. 
Commander F. C. Hytten, I.N. 


ARMY 

Captain W. T. A. Nicholls, D.F.C., Royal Artillery. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. F. Discombe, M.B.E., R.A.S.C. 
Lieutenant M. D. Legg, The Middlesex Regiment. 
*Major R. M. Parker, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
Major R. A. Plummer, Irish Guards. 

*Captain J. W. LeLacheur, R.C.E.M.E. 

Major L. Brown, The East Surrey Regiment. 
Officer Cadet J. C. Overstall. 

Captain I. M. Wallace, Intelligence Corps. 

Captain W. J. Heaps, R.A.S.C. 

Major C. St. J. Griffiths, Royal Australian Corps of Signals. 
Major H. F. Gibbs, Coldstream Guards. 

Captain A. B. Horrex, M.C., The Suffolk Regiment. 
Major A. F. Brigden, R.A.S.C. 

Captain J. W. Mears, R.A.O.C, 

General Sir Cecil S. Sugden, K.C.B., C.B.E. 

Major W. D. M. Webb, Royal Artillery. 

Major R. T. Merchant, Royal Canadian Artillery. 
Major S. A. Ademulegun, Nigeria Military Forces. 





* Life member. 
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Lieut.-Colonel E. F. B. Davies, T.D., The Queen’s Royal Irish Hussars. 
Major C. R. Hefford, 3rd East Anglian Regiment. 

Major R. J. R. Waller, late Royal Artillery. 

Brigadier R. H. S. Popham, O.B.E. 

Captain J. G. Gutteridge, Royal Artillery. 

Captain R. E. Cole-Mackintosh, Intelligence Corps. 
*Captain R. J. M. Sinnett, The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
Captain N. A. D. McCance, The Royal Scots. 

Captain E. D. Hutchings, 17th/21st Lancers. 

Captain J. MacLean, Royal Corps of Signals. 

Major C. W.: Diggle, 9th Queen’s Royal Lancers. 

Major I. A. Critchley, The Black Watch. 

Captain D. L. Hudson, The Royal Hampshire Regiment. 
*Captain P. G. H. Langford, M.C., late Royal Artillery, T.A. 
Captain W. H. Sillitoe, The Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Captain D. D. Khanna, National Cadet Corps, India. 
Major J. D. Cambridge, Royal Canadian Artillery. 

Captain P. J. Holland, Royal Corps of Signals. 

Captain A. R. Roberts, Royal Australian Infantry. 

Colonel M. W. T. Roberts, O.B.E. 

Major A. J. Woodrow, M.B.E., Royal Corps of Signals. 
Major F. R. Henn, 11th Hussars. 

Lieut.-Colonel B. Dalton, late The Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Captain R. W. Whitney, The Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Captain A. C. R. Howman, The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
Major P. J. Greville, Royal Australian Engineers. 

Major J. A. G. Tindall, The Gordon Highlanders. 

Major J. J. Selwyn, M.C., 13th/18th Royal Hussars. 
Captain R. F. Richardson, The Royal Scots. 

Captain M. E. Carleton-Smith, The Rifle Brigade. 

Captain H. J. W. Price, The London Scottish. 

Major H. S. H. Gilmer, R.A.M.C. 


AIR FORCE 

Group Captain W. J. Maggs, O.B.E., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader J. W. Morrice, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. K. Whitwell, R.A.F. 

Flying Officer M. Ogden, R.A.F. 

Group Captain S. O. Tudor, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader W. E. Hedley, R.A.F. 
*Pilot Officer R. H. T. Baker, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander J. J. Barr, R.A.F. 

Group Captain H. B. Verity, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader C. I. Colquhoun, M.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flying Officer D. Winter, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader R. D. Roe, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader L. G. Pine, R.A.F. (Retd.). 
Squadron Leader D. E. Coleman, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant A. J. Hume, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader J. B. Wellingham, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader H. C. Southgate, M.B.E., R.A.F. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
Superintendent A. T. Rajah, Colonial Police Force, Singapore. 


* Life member. 
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PRIZE MEMBERSHIP 


2nd Lieutenant R. W. England, The Lancashire Fusiliers, and 2nd Lieutenant 
F. H. Wallace, 6th Queen Elizabeth’s Own Gurkha Rifles, have been awarded five years’ 
free membership of the Institution. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 


The following alteration to the list of Liaison Officers, as published in February, 
has taken place :— 


Command or Establishment Name 
Fighter Command... ead ... Squadron Leader E. C. Rigg, A.F.C. 
MUSEUM 
ADDITIONS 


The Captain’s dining table from H.M.S. Vindictive, the ship which led the attack on 
Zeebrugge on St. George’s Day, 23rd April, 1918 (9757). Bequeathed by Rear-Admiral 
Lindsay James Stephens, C.B.E., J.P. 


The Punjab Medal, 1848-49, awarded to Thomas Burton, 1oth Foot (9758). Given 
by P. Barraclough, Esq. 

The Badge of a Commander of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire, the 
Distinguished Service Order, seven medals, and the sword worn by Colonel G. Craster, 
6th King Edward’s Own Cavalry (9759-9761). Given by Miss D. M. Craster. 


JOURNAL 


Offers of suitable contributions to the JouRNAL are invited. Confidential matter 
cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain useful 
lessons of recent wars ; also contributions of a general Service character, such as strategic 


principles, command and leadership, morale, staff work, and naval, military, and air force 
history, customs, and traditions. 


The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers and, if found suitable, 
to seek permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 


Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s commanding officer. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will affect 
the dispatch of the JouRNAL. Naval officers are strongly advised to keep the Institution 
informed of their addresses, as JoURNALS sent to them via N.C.W. Branch of the 
Admiralty are invariably greatly delayed. 


As serving officers are liable to frequent changes of station, it is better for such 
members to register either a permanent home or a bank address. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


HE latest adventure in brinkmanship is running true to form. The two main 

l contestants have taken up their positions, struck their attitudes, and 
committed themselves publicly in speeches of varying degrees of truculence. 

A new variation in the current round of the game was the declaration of a sort of 
‘“‘ D-day,” which makes the brink look rather more precipitous than usual, though at 
the time of writing the feeling of ultimatum engendered by the Russian declaration 
that 27th May was to be the day of decision has been softened by its possible post- 


ponement for a couple of months, subject to certain political talks taking place in 
the interval. 


That this new advance to the brink was considered to be more potent of danger 
than usual has been confirmed by the increased pressure of political activity which 
followed it. The British Prime Minister’s journeyings to East and West, with a 
couple of stops in the centre, were obviously undertaken in an attempt to lower the 
temperature, and the success of his visits can already be judged by the slight, though 
significant, withdrawals of both the Russian Prime Minister and the United States 
President from the positions they had formerly taken up. It must have taken 
considerable courage on the part of Mr. Macmillan to undertake those travels when 
he did, and the easing of tension which followed them is a proof that the voice of 
Britain still commands some considerable attention in the world today. But how 
much easier his task would have been had he been able to go to the meetings with 
rather more military backing behind him. 


It was, perhaps, ironic that the annual debates on the Service Estimates should 
take place during the height of this new crisis of brinkmanship. The impression they 
gave to a listener in the public gallery of the House was that the three Ministers 
concerned in piloting their Estimates through were finding it more than usually 
difficult to evade the issues of what we had got for the money that had already been 
spent. What the Services themselves are immediately concerned with in this annual 
battle of the Estimates is the volume and the quality of the ‘ hardware’ with which 
they are provided to carry out the job to which they are devoting their lives. Perhaps 
it is as well to recall here the amount of money which each Service has been voted 
since the ending of the last war. The Royal Navy has had £3,644,175,000; the 
Army £5,729,500,700 ; and the Royal Air Force £4,785,080,000. During the same 
period the Ministry of Supply has received {1,936,230,000. In addition to these huge 
sums, there have been supplementary estimates and American defence aid, each 
running into some hundreds of millions of pounds, which must be added to the 
figures above. These gross figures do not include the current Estimates voted last 
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March. It is against these total figures that the present strength of our armed forces 
in men and weapons must be judged. To the simple sailor, soldier, and airman, there 
would appear to be a considerable gap between the money voted and the dividend 
received in the present-day size and hitting power of the three Services. 


It is, of course, not quite so easy as all that. Research and development is 
always an expensive item, Service (and Civil Service) pay and amenities certainly 
take a considerable slice out of the totals. So do a host of other, smaller items. Yet 
somewhere the sum still does not seem to add up correctly, even taking all these 
into consideration. 


To return to this year’s Estimates. It is, one realizes, the duty of the Ministers 
concerned to justify the annual demands for the money and that this is best done by 
retailing, so far as is possible, what was produced under the last Estimates and what 
will be produced under the current ones. It did not make happy hearing for the 
listener in the gallery, particularly as much of the ‘ hardware’ mentioned as forth- 
coming is not likely to be seen this side of next year’s Estimates, or even of the year’s 
beyond that. 


It is known, for example, that it is becoming increasingly difficult to explain to 
the Americans why it is we have not fulfilled our bargain in the agreed building up of 
our naval forces in the Atlantic. They have just about reached the point where they 
can believe us no longer. And this comes at a time when they have informed us that 
we shall have to ‘ go it alone’ in the eastern Atlantic for longer after the outbreak 
of a general war than had been originally planned. What is true of the Navy, in this 
one particular, is equally true of the Army and the Royal Air Force in others. 


One wonders, too, exactly what lies behind the withdrawal of the French 
Mediterranean fleet from N.A.T.O. command in time of war. One reason put forward, 
which may well be the correct one, is that the N.A.T.O. Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean is a British admiral and that Britain’s navai contribution in that area 
is so small as to be relatively derisory in comparison with the French. This is, not 
wholly unnaturally, upsetting to French pride. While it may be considered slightly 
reprehensible that the French should withdraw their Mediterranean fleet from 
N.A.T.O. for this reason, it can surely be considered equally reprehensible that the 
British contribution should be permitted to fall to a level where such action becomes 
not only possible but, and let us face it frankly, understandable from the French 
point of view. 


Thoughts such as these bring us back to consideration of the brink and Mr. 
Macmillan’s visit to Russia. If there is one overriding lesson which we should have 
learned from our experiences of the last war, it is that when you talk to Russia you 
must talk from a position of strength. We, the, British, learned that in 1939 in the 
failure of the negotiations to bring Russia into an alliance against Hitler. The 
Americans learned it at Yalta, where Mr. Roosevelt thought that Stalin could be 
guided into rational actions by the force of pure reason, only to discover within a 
week that the promises made there were worthless. If we can judge from post-war 
history, the Americans took their lesson to heart and have not since fallen into that 
same trap. Can we say the same about ourselves ? Would not Mr. Macmillan have 
had an easier passage in Moscow had he been able to point to a defence shield adequate 
to deal with acts of aggression ? Is the present shield to which he can point good 
value for the huge sums of money which the nation has subscribed for this purpose 
since the end of the last war ? 
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These are questions which call for an answer, an honest answer and not the sort 
of circumlocutory reply with which we have so often had to be content in the past. 
Whether we shall ever get it, of course, is another matter altogether. 


ok * * 


Because of the large number of lantern slides used, it is impossible to print 
Sir Vivian Fuchs’s lecture, which was delivered in the Institution on Thursday, 
19th March, in the JournaL. To do so without the illustrations would be to rob 
his talk of most of its interest. This British feat of the crossing of the huge continent 
of Antarctica captured the imagination of the world and was, indeed, the highlight 
of the International Geophysical Year. Those members who were present at Sir 
Vivian's lecture will no doubt remember it for a long time to come as a masterly 
account of a wonderful and breathtaking journey across those bleak wastes which 
had already claimed the lives of other British explorers into that uncharted continent. 
It is an inspiring story of British skill, courage, and doggedness. The Institution is 


deeply grateful to Sir Vivian Fuchs for his kindness in coming along and giving to 


our members so vivid and interesting a talk on this wonderful subject. 


* * * 


Sir Frank Roberts’s lecture, ““ The Adaptation of N.A.T.O. to Changing World 
Conditions,”’ will be printed in the August issue of the JouRNAL. We had hoped 
to include it this time, but the cancellation of two lectures this season, those by 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan and Mr. William Clark, leave us for once short of lectures, and 
an issue of the JOURNAL without a lecture in it would inevitably detract from its 
interest for many readers. 


Also in the August issue we hope to begin a series of three articles on the growth 
and development of the Russian and Chinese armies in the Far East. The author 
is Mr. John Erickson, a distinguished Russian and Chinese scholar of St. Andrews 
University, who has made a long study of military developments in this area. It is 
a subject about which little is known in this country, and these articles should prove 
both of value and of interest. Also in August we shall publish an article by the 
German Professor Hahlweg on the influence of Clausewitz on Lenin’s military 
doctrine, based on Lenin’s own notebooks on the subject. 











BRITISH SHIPPING—WHAT OF ITS FUTURE ? 


By Mr. RoBert D. RoPNER, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
SHIPPING OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


On Wednesday, 19th November, 1958, at 1.30 p.m. 
ADMIRAL SIR CASPAR JOHN, K.C.B., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : We are particularly fortunate this afternoon in having Mr. Robert 
Ropner to talk about the shipping industry. Mr. Ropner bears a very famous shipping 
name and comes from a well-known shipping family. Besides being a director of the 
firm that carries his name and several other companies which engage in tanker and tramp 
business, he is President of the Chamber of Shipping and Chairman of the General Council 
of British Shipping. Like many others, he is an extremely busy man, and I am sure that 
you will appreciate that neither he nor other shipping owners are having a very easy time 
at the moment. In spite of his many other preoccupations, he has come today to talk 
to us about British shipping and the question, What of its future ? 


LECTURE 


HAT does British shipping mean to the average man? Does he realize 

V V that the economic health—indeed, the very survival—of this country 

depends on its shipping ; that without seaborne trade it would sink into 
insignificance ? 

The latest available figures from Lloyd’s Register of Shipping give the total 
world fleet at June, 1957, as 110,000,000 gross tons. This figure has been increasing 
at the rate of about 5,000,000 tons a year. It includes fishing vessels, tugs, and 
other miscellaneous craft. The best estimate I can give of the amount of ordinary 
trading tonnage in the world is about 106,000,000 gross tons at the end of 1957, of 
which about 14,000,000 tons was laid up in the U.S.A. Reserve Fleet. Included in 
this figure of 106,000,000 tons is just under 18,500,000 tons for the United Kingdom— 
about 173 per cent. of the world figure. How to maintain that position, in the face 
of foreign competition, is the problem of the future. Hence the title of my lecture 
has been deliberately chosen to be interrogative. 

et me at once demonstrate to you the importance of British shipping. Firstly, 
I will deal with cargo carryings. World seaborne cargo was for 1956—again the 
latest figure available—in the neighbourhood of 900,000,000 tons. It is not an 
unfair assumption that United Kingdom ships carried about one-fifth of this huge 
amount. The average length of haul, according to the United Nations, is over 
3,000 miles, so that the ton mileage of cargo carried by United Kingdom ships— 
that is the total of the quantities of cargo carried multiplied by the length of the 
haul—is the staggering figure of 550,000,000,000 ton miles a year. 
~~ How, it may be asked, does this compare,with air transport ? A year before 
this estimate was made (viz. 1955) one was also produced for air which showed that 
the annual ton mileage for British aircraft was about 200,000,000 cargo ton miles, 
compared with 550,000,000,000 for shipping. The air figures have been increasing 
at something like 16 per cent. a year ; carriage by sea has also increased, although 
perhaps at not so great a rate. Even making allowances for this, it will be seen 
that the cargo figures for air transport are of quite a different order of size from 
those for ships. In other words, ships carried nearly 3,000 times as much as 
aeroplanes. , 

Ships will continue to be the majn transport carriers of the world. If proof 
were needed of this assertion, one has only to recall the Berlin airlift of a few years 
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ago to realize what a tremendous effort was necessary to keep only a part of that 
city supplied entirely by air for quite a short time. There can be no question of the 
ship being superseded by the aeroplane. Secondly, I give brief figures for passengers 
to and from the United Kingdom. Official figures for the first six months of 1958, 
published in the Board of Trade Journal, show that the total passenger movement 
by air increased over the 1957 figures by only 3 per cent. A year before the corres- 
ponding increase was 25 per cent. The increase in the number of passenger travellers 


by sea was, for the comparable period of 1958, maintained at 5 per cent.—the same 
as the year before. 


Throughout the course of this lecture I shall be obliged to use some technical 


terms. I will try to limit these, but I feel that I should explain them, even at the 
risk of appearing to some to be giving an elementary lesson in shipping. 


It will be fairly common knowledge that the British merchant fleet is made up 
of liners, tramps, and tankers. There are sub-divisions in these main categories and 
there are some special types of ships, such as whalers ; but, broadly speaking, the 
British mercantile marine, as Caesar said of Gaul, is divided into three parts. 


It is the essence of the liner trade that the owner should provide a regular 
service at rates of freight which are kept steady for as long a period as possible. 


The liner’s cargo consists of a large number of ‘ parcels’ of such articles as 
manufactured goods, fruit, meat, and dairy produce, much of which requires carriage 
in ships specially constructed for the particular trade. 


The bulk commodities, such as coal, grain, and fertilizers, are carried in tramp 
ships which are usually chartered, or ‘hired,’ for a voyage or series of voyages. 
For these ships the freight rate is a matter of supply and demand at any particular 
time, and the market is extremely sensitive to a small surplus of available ships to 
available cargo, or to a small deficit. 


The tanker is specially constructed and fitted for the conveyance of bulk cargoes 
of a liquid nature, e.g. petroleum, molasses, or even wine. They are sometimes 
adapted for the carriage of grain. 


Large quantities of coal, cement, and other bulk commodities are conveyed by 
coastal tramps around these islands, and there are many liner services, although the 
increasing competition from road and rail transport seriously affects all these smaller 
vessels. The short sea ships are engaged in carrying raw materials and manufactured 
goods to and from the Continent. Both coasting and short sea ships also act as a 
‘ feeder ’ service for ocean-going vessels. 


Then we have the passenger liners, and I have purposely left them to the end. 
The popular conception of a passenger liner is the large ship of the luxury class. 
The Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth are of great prestige and economic value 
to the nation, but it must not be forgotten that there are many uther ocean-going 
liners carrying passengers and in addition there are the smaller cross-Channel vessels. 
They all form a most important part of the British mercantile marine. 

The different units of measurement used in the merchant fleet can be confusing. 
There are four, but one of them—displacement tons—although familiar to those 
associated with ships of the Royal Navy, can be disregarded as far as merchant ships 


are concerned. It is a system of measurement of little practical interest except to 
the naval architect and the shipbuilder. 


Gross tonnage has nothing to do with weight. It is the number of tons of 
too cubic feet of enclosed space that a ship contains, namely, her internal capacity. 
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As a matter of interest, I believe that the word ‘ ton’ is a corruption of ‘ t-u-n,’ a 
large cask or barrel used for the carriage of wine from France to this country. All 
merchant ships are measured in gross tons and this is the normal method of describing 
their size. 

Net register tonnage represents the gross tonnage less the spaces which do not 
calry paying cargo, that is the space occupied by crew quarters, engines, bunkers, etc. 

Deadweight tonnage is the number of tons weight of cargo, fuel, stores, etc., 
that a ship can carry when she is loaded down to her marks, i.e. her load line. 

There is one other point I should like to make perfectly clear. Often in the 
Press you will find the word shipper as applied to shipowner. This is quite wrong. 
The shipper is the person who sends goods by sea; the shipowner carries them in 
his ship: 

These are all the technical terms I shall require to use. 

To help you to appreciate some of the matters with which I shall be dealing 
I have had prepared some visual aids or charts. 

Chart A shows the size of the United Kingdom merchant fleet and of the world 
fleet at mid-year 1939, 1950, and 1957. You will notice that, while the world fleet 
has been growing rapidly, the United Kingdom fleet shows but little change so that 
our percentage of world tonnage has been dropping steadily. 
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There are two significant features about the age-distribution of the United 
Kingdom merchant fleet. One is the large block of war-built tonnage—close on 
4,000,000 tons—constructed in the years 1942-45 and still on the register. The 
other is the 1,400,000 tons of ships, mainly liners, still in commission though more 
than 25 years old. . 

The life of a ship varies according to its type and the trade in which it is engaged. 
It may be anything from 20 to 30 years. The average age of the ships in the British 
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Merchant Navy when the last returns were made up a year ago, was approximately 
eleven and a half years. These averages change very slowly from year to year 
because a number of factors are involved, such as the withdrawal of old ships from 
service and the commissioning of new. 


Chart B shows the steam (including steam turbine) and motor vessels owned 
and registered in the United Kingdom on 30th June, 1957. There are some 
interesting points about this chart. You will see that there are relatively few coal- 
fired steamers (incidentally, they are mostly of the small coasting type). Indeed, 
coal-fired tonnage today accounts for only 3 per cent. of the United Kingdom fleet 
and the proportion continués to decline. Motorships, on the other hand, are on 
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the increase ; 30 years ago their share of the fleet was only 5 per cent. If I had 
been lecturing to you 50 years ago I should have been talking about the dwindling 
importance of the sailing ship. Both Charts A and B are based on Lleyd’s Register 
figures. 


And now, briefly, how is the British Merchant Navy made up? Foreign-going 
liners, passenger and cargo, total nearly 9,000,000 tons. That figure is approximately 
the same as before the war. The tanker fleet is about 4,500,000 tons (with another 
500,000 tons owned by Commonwealth Associates of United Kingdom companies). 
The tanker fleet now represents nearly 30 per cent. of the British Merchant Navy. 
The growth of the tanker fleet in the past 25 years has been substantial, and although 
at the present time it is suffering, with other sections, from the effect of the shipping 
depression, there seems to be little doubt that the consumption of oil in the world 
will increase in the years ahead. 
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Foreign-going tramps owned in this country total 2,750,000 tons, 750,000 tons 
less than in 1939. There is, however, in addition about 400,000 tons of tramp shipping 
registered in this country but owned in Canada. 


The coastal and home trade dry-cargo fleet is just over 1,000,000 gross tons, a 
reduction of over one-third since August, 1939. The decline in the coasting fleet is 
mainly due to the effect of death duties on small businesses, of which there still 
remain a large number in this branch of the shipping industry; ever-rising ship 
operating, building, and repair costs, dock labour and other terminal charges ; and 
competition from the road and rail transport and from foreign ships. It may be 
of very serious consequence in any future emergency. 


At the beginning of October, 8 per cent. of the world’s normally active fleet 
(i.e. the total fleet excluding the reserve fleet of the U.S.A.) was laid up for lack of 
employment. The separate proportions for dry-cargo and for tanker tonnage were 
8.2 per cent. and 7.6 per cent. respectively. For British tonnage, the proportion 
laid up was 5.6 per cent.—rather less than for the world as a whole. The separate 
proportions for British dry-cargo and tanker tonnage were 5.2 per cent. and 
6.7 per cent. respectively. 


Thus, for the world as a whole, the proportion of laid-up tonnage is bigger for 
the dry-cargo ships than for the tankers; for British shipping the reverse is the 
case. The British dry-cargo fleet, as I have explained, contains a large proportion 
of liners which, although often sailing only partly filled, are less likely than tramps 
to be withdrawn from service. 

The position regarding laid-up tonnage is graphically illustrated by Chart C. 
This gives estimates of the volume of world dry-cargo tonnage and of tanker tonnage 
laid up in the world at the beginning of January, 1958, at the beginning of April, 
1958, and monthly thereafter. It also shows the laid-up British dry-cargo and 
tanker tonnage. 


DRY-CARGO & TANKER TONNAGE LAID-UP —1958 
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Why is this happening ? It is simply due to the drastic fall in the freight market 
owing to the recession in world trade. We have reached a stage where the old 
economic law of supply and demand is working against us. There are too many 
ships in the world and too few cargoes. 


Chart D shows how tramp shipping freights have fluctuated since the beginning 
of 1952. You will notice that in 1952 freights were falling rapidly from the ‘ Korea 
peak ’ and that they remained at a low level until the end of 1954. They then 
climbed steadily to the ‘ Suez peak,’ after which they fell off even more rapidly than 
before. They are now at a level at which, even for modern ships, all that can be 
said is that the owner may be losing rather less money by keeping his ships running 
than he would by laying them up. 


TRAMP FREIGHTS — 
LIBERTY SHIP VALUES — 
U.K. SHIPBLDG. PRICES o--- 
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On the same chart is shown the prices at which Liberty ships—that is the 
standard type war-built vessels—have been changing hands in the second-hand 
market. It is remarkable how closely this graph follows that of the tramp shipping 
freights. 


The other line on the same graph shows how the prices of cargo ships built in 
United Kingdom yards have been moving inexorably upwards. For the sake of 
uniformity, I have shown all three sets of figures on the same scale, using the 1952 
averages as the starting point of Io00. 


Tramp freights are a useful guide to the position of the market because they 
reflect almost from day to day the fluctuations in the demand for shipping space. 
In the liner trade, as I have indicated, rates of freight are kept steady for as long a 
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period as possible. In a depression such as shipping is now experiencing, liners 
very often have to sail with some of their cargo space empty. 


I have tried to give you a picture of the distribution of world tonnage, the 
volume of shipping laid up, and the fall in freight rates due to the world trade 
recession. I will refer later to the special position of flag-of-convenience operators. 


It has been necessary to look at both the past and the present before starting 
to appraise the future. Fifty years ago, when half the shipping of the world was 
registered in this country, it was an accepted fact that trade by sea was, to a very 
large extent, left to the comparatively few seafaring countries whose shipowners 
had built up the services they provided in a market where the survival of the fittest 
conditioned the health and size of the merchant fleets. 


Latterly there has been a continuing fall in the percentage of world tonnage 
owned by the United Kingdom. 


Two world wars were responsible for the destruction on each occasion of a large 
part of the British mercantile marine—nearly 8,000,000 gross tons in the first World 
War and nearly 11,500,000 gross tons in the second. The disruption of world trade 
caused by these conflicts led to the emergence in a new and aggravated form of 
factors with which the United Kingdom shipping industry had to contend in its 
struggle to rehabilitate itself by its own efforts after each war. 


It is these factors which will to a great extent condition the future of the British 
Merchant Navy. It is still the largest active mercantile marine and its ramifications 
are world-wide. It is this very fact that makes it the most vulnerable to competition 
of ships of other flags, especially competition which cannot be effectively met in the 
normal manner of commercial enterprise by the provision of better services on equal 
terms. 


Countries not normally dependent, as is the United Kingdom, on their shipping 
were led by their war-time experiences to the conclusion that in future they must 
rely less on foreign shipping services. This has increasingly led countries to foster 
the growth of national fleets by one artificial means or another. These include 
direct or indirect subsidies by Governments, discriminatory clauses in trade treaties, 
and the like. Moreover, as new nations have acquired sovereignty they seem to have 
felt that one form of expressing national consciousness must be the establishment 
of a Government-owned or Government-aided shipping line, regardless of economic 
considerations or of the shipping services already available. 


Let us now consider what are the threats to the future of British shipping. 
Most of the contributory causes of the decline in this country’s share of world 
merchant tonnage go back over the years and their effect is steadily increasing. 
But there is a new and startling feature which is almost entirely a post-war develop- 
ment. This is the resort to flags of convenience, described also as ‘ bogus flags,’ 
“runaway flags,’ ‘ phoney flags,’ or, as the Americans put it, ‘ flags of necessity.’ 
The term has passed into common usage but in case there are any misconceptions, 
a brief description of the practice is desirable. The flag of convenience is a device 
which enables foreign shipowners to use what are, in effect, international registry 
offices either to obtain special advantages not available at home or to escape from 
obligations inherent in the flying of the flag of their own country. 


The countries of registry principally concerned are Panama, Liberia, Honduras, 
and Costa Rica, and their names are grouped under the omnibus term ‘ Panhonlibco.’ 
Chart E shows the tonnage under flags of convenience compared with United 
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Kingdom tonnage. In 1939, the combined fleets of the countries mentioned totalled 
some 750,000 gross tons. The tonnage of Liberia and Costa Rica, indeed, was so 
small as not even to warrant specific mention in the statistical tables of world 
tonnage. By the middle of 1957 the figure of the combined fleets of these countries 
had increased to 12,500,000 gross tons, and I can now tell you that by the end of 
the year this figure had increased to over 14,250,000 gross tons. This latter figure 
represented 15} per cent. of the total active world fleet, i.e. excluding the United 
States reserve fleet. Of the total increase in world tonnage—again excluding the 


United States reserve fleet—since 1939 that of the ‘ Panhonlibco’ fleets accounts 
for no less than 43 per cent. 


TONNAGE UNDER FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE 
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The mere act of registration under these flags of convenience is open to all 
foreign shipowners. There are as few formalities as at Reno. In Liberia, for 
example—now the largest of the new ‘ maritime ’ powers—any foreigner can register 
his ships without any real question of domicile in the case of an individual or of 
the seat of management in the case of a company. There are no qualifications 
required, as there are in the case of shipowners seeking registry in the United 
Kingdom, where registration is strictly limited to British subjects, or British- 
registered companies, having their principal place of business “in some part of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions.” And here I should stress also that by the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1894 no British or Commonwealth shipowner is allowed to register 
his ships outside the Commonwealth. 


Today, the advantages to be obtained from registering under Panama, Liberia, 
Honduras, or Costa Rica are essentially financial. To be able to exchange a heavy 
burden of taxation for what is, in effect, no burden at all, is an advantage too obvious 
to require elaboration. The result is that shipowners who are free to do so have 
available to them a most convenient and profitable method of solving their replace- 
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ment problems, and so of increasing the size of their fleets at a rate quite beyond 
that of their competitors. Avoidance of taxation is, therefore, one, and almost 
certainly the principal, motive which prompts registration in these countries. 


Another is to save operating costs, which in some cases are so high for a vessel 
sailing under the national flag that only State subsidy can ensure the continuance 
of the ships in service. Where in such cases no subsidy is available, the alternative 
to the fleet ceasing to operate is to transfer it to a flag of convenience. This accounts 
for part of the tremendous growth of tanker tonnage, much of it of United States 
ownership, registered in flag-of-convenience countries, since only liner tonnage 
qualifies for American operating subsidy. 

A situation has developed in the realm of world sea transport with elements of 
farce about it which must not be allowed to disguise its true significance. Here 
are a number of countries with no traditional maritime associations emerging as 
nominal owners of a large block of tonnage. By virtue of this technical ‘ ownership ’ 
they may be able to participate in international discussions and to affect by their 
vote both maritime law and maritime safety regulations. The prospect of countries 
such as Liberia and Costa Rica being used as ‘ pocket boroughs’ to influence 
international shipping affairs may seem fantastic—but nevertheless there is that 
possibility. 

While the severe competition from the ‘ Panhonlibco ’ fleets has to date largely 
affected the tanker and tramp trades, there can be no doubt that, unless arrested, 
‘jt is only a matter of time, when reasonably good market conditions return, before 
the owners of the ‘ Panhonlibco’ ships will turn their attention more and more to 
the liner trades. 

The effect of the increasing competition from flag-of-convenience tonnage is 
not, of course, confined to British shipping. The problem is international and is 
occupying the attention of Governments and the shipowners of the traditional 
maritime countries and of the officers’ and seamen’s organizations. So far inter- 
national discussions have produced little more than a sense of frustration. The 
most authoritative pronouncement comes from the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation (O.E.E.C.) which stated that “‘ at this moment no specific 
action on an international level can be advocated.”” This was contained in a report 
issued in January of this year which O.E.E.C. recommended to the attention of all 
member Governments. 

No international solution could have any prospect of success without the active 
co-operation of the United States of America. It is estimated that 4o per cent. of 
the ‘ Panhonlibco’ tonnage is owned by American interests whose Government 
encourages American-owned ships and tankers to fly flags of convenience to avoid 
the high cost of operating under the United States flag. American interests have 
so far been quite unwilling to contemplate any concerted international action 
against ‘ Panhonlibco ’ competition. 

The operations of the flag-of-convenience ships must inevitably reduce Britain’s 
share of the cross-trades, which make a large contribution to our balance of payments. 
These cross-trades are an important part of the shipping services we provide for the 
world in general. The earnings accrue either to ships trading wholly abroad or to 
ships which, although beginning or ending their voyages in the United Kingdom, 
carry cargo from one foreign country to another en route. 

The flag of convenience, therefore, is one of the grave menaces to the future 
of British shipping. Is there ary hope of meeting it ? The O.E.E.C. report to which 
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I have already referred makes the following comment: “It is not unlikely that 
individual Governments will be compelled to take some action by which the 
advantage of ownerships under their flags may be enhanced.” 


As you will no doubt have read in the Press, a boycott of flag-of-convenience 
ships has been declared by the International Transport Workers’ Federation to take 
effect from Ist to 4th December. This boycott is directed against ships on which 
the wages and employment conditions of the crew are not regulated by any collective 
agreement which is recognized by this Federation. The attitude of shipowners 
towards this boycott has been clearly set out in a statement by the International 
Shipping Federation, an international body of shipowners competent to deal with 
employment conditions. They oppose the boycott for two main reasons. The first 
is that it would involve a breach of national collective agreements and in some cases 
of national law. The second is that the tonnage under flags of convenience would 
not be diminished to any significant extent by collective agreements on employment 
conditions. The advantage of flags of convenience lies essentially in lower taxation, 
not in bad employment conditions. With those views British shipowners are fully 
in accord. 

Flag discrimination is another enemy whose deadly tentacles threaten us. The 
best description of the practice is that given by the Maritime Transport Committee 
of O.E.E.C. It has the merit of being unbiased, as those responsible for its wording 
have no direct personal interest in shipping. The definition is as follows: “ Flag 
discrimination comprises above all any action by Governments which restricts the 
freedom of traders to choose the ships in which cargo may be carried and thus places 
impediments in the path of the free flow of international trade.” 


Flag discrimination is no new manifestation of economic nationalism. Up to 
the middle of the last century maritime countries commonly practised it and caused 
so much international friction by doing so that it was thought they had learned their 
lesson. But after the second World War flag discrimination once more manifested 
itselfi—this time in a form reminiscent of the navigation laws, which in past centuries 
had shown themselves not only a shield for inefficiency but also a fruitful source of 
the international irritation already referred to. 


More and more countries are turning to the system of cargo preference as a 
means to foster or maintain their national fleets. There can be no cGeubt that the 
reappearance of this type of flag discrimination after nearly 100 years has been 
encouraged by the example set by the United States of America in its application 
of the system of cargo preference in post-war years. Some countries openly quote 
American legislation on this subject as justification for action on their part. 


In the initial stages what is known as the 50 per cent. rule was applied by the 
U.S.A. to gift or aid cargoes. That other countries have deliberately ignored or failed 
to appreciate this distinction is, perhaps, not surprising as it becomes increasingly 
difficult to distinguish some of the American transactions, now subject to the 
application of the 50 per cent. rule, from normal commercial transactions. 


Flag discrimination includes cargo preference rules ; measures in the field of 
exchange control; the operation of import and export licensing systems so as to 
influence the flag of the carrying ship; port regulations; taxation measures, and 
preferential shipping clauses in trade agreements. 


Some progress has been made in checking the spread of the practice of flag 
discrimination by insistence on the part of member countries of O.E.E.C. on 
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protective clauses in trade treaties with the object of ensuring that at least the trade 
covered by these treaties is not made subject to discriminatory measures. On the 
other hand, many countries outside that Organization now almost automatically 
include a restrictive shipping clause in their trade agreements with one another. 


The third weapon against which the British Merchant Navy will have to fight 
in the future is the growing practice of foreign countries subsidising their shipping 
services. It is not easy to obtain full details of the aid given by other Governments 
to ships flying the national flag, and if I refer to America particularly it is because 
no attempt there is made to shroud in secrecy the American subsidization policy. 
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Any American shipowner who operates in the foreign commerce of the United 
States is eligible to receive a construction-differential subsidy which ensures that he 
does net pay more for his ships than would his foreign competitor. In addition, 
liner operators get an operating subsidy which puts their costs in this respect on a 
par with those of their foreign competitors. In the case of tankers and tramps, 
although they do not get an operating subsidy, they are, of course, allowed to sail 
under the Panamanian and Liberian flags and thus avoid the high crew costs of an 
American-flag ship. 


I do not propose to go into the details of the many and various means employed 
for the subsidization of American vessels. It is not difficult to appreciate that the 
granting of subsidies either for building or operating ships, if carried too far, must 
upset the balance of free competition. These remarks are by no means intended 
as a broadside against the United States. British shipowners recognize and appreciate 
the need for a strong American mercantile marine, but they do feel that the means 
used to achieve this and the example set by the American Government can only 
react to the detriment, not only of the United Kingdom merchant fleet but also 
of other traditional maritime countries whose maritime efficiency and economic 
well-being are cornerstones of the whole N.A.T.O. concept. 


It must have occurred to many of my audience that in considering the future 
of British shipping the question of taxation must loom largely, and indeed shipping 
taxation might well form the subject of a lecture on its own. However, this afternoon 
I will mention only two taxation matters. Firstly, I think it may fairly be argued 
that certainly competition from shipping which is operating virtually tax-free can 
only be met in the field of taxation, whatever may be the answer to flag discrimina- 
tion. Secondly, a quite simple taxation point : for tax purposes, shipping is subject 
to the general rules which apply to assessing the profits of a trade. Shipping is 
indeed a trade, though it is a trade of especial importance to this country. One of 
those general rules is that an allowance is made for depreciation of plant and 
machinery, based on the expected useful life of the particular kind of machinery and 
on the amount that it costs. This latter condition is a very important restriction, 
for the cost of the ships we are building now is many times greater than the cost of 
the ships they are to replace. I agree that this principle applies to other types of 
plant and machinery, but no other industry, with the possible exception of the air 
lines, has to replace the whole of its trading units—in our case ships—at such regular 
intervals. 


Part of the gap between replacement costs and depreciation allowances was 
filled when the investment allowance was introduced in 1954. This allowance was 
20 per cent. of the amounts‘spent on new plant and machinery in the year, and is 
given over and above ordinary depreciation allowances. In 1957 it was increased 
for ships to 40 per cent. and the then Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Peter 
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Thorneycroft) referred to his action as “ a unique step for a unique industry which 
is the lifeline of our country.” 

This investment allowance has been a great help and encouragement to the 
shipping industry, but there is, of course, no guarantee of its permanence and there 
must always exist an element of uncertainty about it. Unfortunately, like other 
forms of taxation relief, it cannot be taken advantage of in times of depression 
when no profits are being made. 


The industry has on a number of occasions submitted proposals for further 
taxation relief for United Kingdom shipping and has dealt with them in evidence 
before taxation commissions. I think it is now common knowledge that at this very 
moment proposals from the industry with regard to taxation are before Her Majesty’s 
Government and we hope that in the not too distant future we shall have an 
opportunity of discussing them with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


I have left to the end consideration of one fascinating prospect that may well 
have an important influence on the future of the British Merchant Navy. I refer 
to nuclear power. In spite of the success of American nuclear-powered submarines, 
designed and developed without regard to cost, it may be many years before 
conventional forms of fuel are displaced by nuclear power. Hitherto changes in 
marine propulsion have been gradual. Many years elapsed before sail gave way to 
steam. Coal, as a fuel, reigned supreme for a long period. It, in turn, has been 
largely conquered by oil. The rate of change in the case of nuclear power may well 
be different. A technical ‘ break-through’ could cause the rate of change to be 
extremely rapid, but at the moment it looks like being slow. 

There are several conditions necessary to the successful application of nuclear 
power to merchant ships. Apart from the safety factor, which has always to be in 
the shipowner’s mind, and which is particularly acute in this case, there is the 
question of cost. When it can be demonstrated that nuclear power is as economic as 
conventional fuel, then shipowners will be interested in it as a practical proposition. 

That does not mean to say that they are sitting idly by. The development of 
a reactor suitable for marine purposes is a matter for scientists, but shipowners 
through their organizations are represented on both Government and private bodies 
who are engaged in nuclear research, and are providing the shipping ‘ know-how’ 
for the guidance of the nuclear scientists. 

British shipping—what of the future ? I think it would be quite wrong of me 
to suggest to you gentlemen that the prospects are rosy. May I repeat some words 
from my speech at the Chamber of Shipping dinner a month or so ago: “ The ropes 
that bind our industry together are very strong and will not give way overnight, 
but competing against subsidized or tax-free fleets is a desperate affair.” British 
shipowners are doing and intend to do all in their power to ensure its continuation 
as the lifeline of our country. They realize, perhaps more than anyone else, the 
importance of shipping to Great Britain and, indeed, to the Commonwealth and 
Empire. 

In conclusion, therefore, I cannot do better than quote a passage from 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hyperion ” :— 

Look not mournfully into the Past. 

It comes not back again. Wisely 
improve the Present. It is thine. 

Go forth to meet the shadowy Future, 
without fear, and with a manly heart. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: The meeting is open for discussion. I beg you to keep your 
questions brief and to the point. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LoRD CORK AND ORRERY: May I congratulate the lecturer 
on his very interesting lecture? Everybody here knows that his family is connected 
with shipping and often gives tongue on that subject. 


I put forward the view that the Chamber of Shipping and associated bodies do not 
publicize the case of the Merchant Navy as they might. There is no publicity in the Press. 
It was observed to me only a few minutes ago that if a man is knocked down in Whitehall, 
the evening newspapers have his address, how many children he has, whether the children 
are girls or boys, and soon. But if a merchant ship goes down outside territorial waters, 
all that you get is three lines in a newspaper to say that the ship has gone down. In 
most cases the fact is not noted at all. 


I hope that I am not out of order in suggesting that a far greater movement is required 
in the country to help the Merchant Navy. It is the most valuable of all the Services, 
and yet it is treated as the Cinderella. Two world wars have played havoc with our 
shipping. What of the third world war ? We live on the brink of war. Are we satisfied 
that:at the outbreak of war we could have enough flotillas properly organized around 
our coa. ts ready to meet an attack, a far greater and stronger attack on our merchant 
shipping than has ever been met before ? Are we satisfied ? I am not satisfied. I do 
not believe that we have the ships. We have been getting rid of ships right and left, 
ships which could have been used to meet an attack far stronger than we have ever 
withstood before. 

Is the lecturer satisfied that enough is done in this country to look after the interests 
of the Mercantile Marine—apart from what is done by those who are connected with it 
or who have some interest in it ? 


THE LECTURER: We have our Press department in the Chamber of Shipping. In 
some ways I am entirely sympathetic with what the questioner says, because I think that 
publicity of the right kind is extremely important. I had hoped that our publicity 
arrangements in the last few years had improved. As you know, we have our Bulletin, 
which goes out at quarterly intervals, and which strives to give to a wide section of the 
public information about the British Merchant Navy. We do not want just any story 
about the British Merchant Navy. We want stories put over in the correct manner and 
I think that our Press movement is improving. If the questioner does not get a copy of 
the Bulletin, I shall certainly see that a copy is sent to him. I agree that nothing is more 
important than a good Press for British shipping. 


Captain C. W. MALins: It is sad to see that the coastal fleet and the home trade 
fleet are declining. That is something in which flags of convenience play no part. Can 
the lecturer say what, if anything, can be done to restore the coastal fleet and to prevent 
the tragedy which is now occurring ? 

THE LECTURER: The questioner has hit on a difficult matter. The position of the 
coastal fleet, as I briefly mentioned in my lecture, is that it is suffering from severe 
competition from road and rail. We are also very interested in the changeover of the 
power stations from coal to oil. That means that many of the old colliers are finding it 
difficult to find employment. As I said only the other day, when I was speaking on this 
subject in Newcastle, we must not stop progress. If it is a fact that it is cheaper in general 
to produce power from oil rather than coal for the country as a whole, then it is difficult 
to argue against it. Jn future, it may be that coastal tankers will have a difficult time, 
because when atomic power becomes available for all power stations, that in turn will 
affect coastal tankers. This problem of the coastal trade is very serious. Coastal traders 
must find some way of increasing their fleets as much as possible, but if there is not the 
trade for those ships, it is difficult to see what the coasters can do about it. You cannot 
build ships unless there is a cargo to put in them. 
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COLONEL J. Macnarr-SmitH: I wanted to mention the same point about coastal 
shipping. When I was a boy, last century, I used to come south from Edinburgh by 
sea. There was a choice of four companies, from Leith, Granton, Dundee, and Aberdeen. 
They all carried passengers as well as cargo. When I first visited France, I sailed from 
Leith to Dunkirk. Later on, when at Plymouth, I made use of the Clyde Shipping 
Company, which ran a service from London, via Southampton, Plymouth, Belfast, and 
on to the Clyde. Recently I tried to get a passage for a similar trip. Although I tried every 
company, I found that not one carried passengers. That seemed a pity, because far more 
people take holidays nowadays than was the case when I was a boy, and to go by sea 
is a very good way to travel. 

THE LECTURER: The answer to this problem is in the hands of the public. If there 
is a demand for coastal cruises or coastal ships, the coastal lines will provide those services. 
If there is not sufficient demand, one cannot blame the companies for not providing the 
services. Such a service might be more pleasant than rail but, unfortunately, in this age 


of speed, everyone wants to bustle here, there, and everywhere, instead of taking time 
about it. 


COMMANDER M. C. Morris: Could a more economic operation of ships be effected 
by standardization, both with holds and with the main engines? Is there any definite 
research development to co-ordinate the efforts of the various firms, for example, on the 
types of vessel, to produce something more economic ? 


. THE LECTURER: Obviously, I cannot talk about shipbuilders. Shipowners are very 
individualistic, especially in the liner trades. Every liner company has its own require- 
ments for a ship. Even in my own firm, where we mostly operate tramps, and where one 
would think that it would be possible to turn out sister ship after sister ship, it does not 
work out like that. There is always something new to be put in to make the ship more 
efficient for general operation. While I agree that it would be cheaper to go in for mass 
production, like Ford motor cars—with all respect to the Ford—shipowners are 
individualistic. They have their own requirements and they insist upon them. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ARTHUR PowER: Is there not more specialized tonnage 
than ever before ? 


THE LECTURER: Yes. There are specialized bulk carriers and specialized this and 
that. There has been a terrific swing to the specialized type of ship since before the war, 


COMMANDER W. R. Symon: I wonder why the lecturer’s company and similar 
companies owning tramps did not go in for building tankers in the immediate post-war 
years. We have seen a terrific expansion of tanker tonnage and at the same time a big 
decline in tramp tonnage. 

THE LECTURER: I cannot answer for other owners. I had better give the answer in 
our own case. We were fundamentally tramp owners and we naturally concluded that 
that was what we knew most about and that we had better keep in the trade about which 
we knew most, and that if we had any money to spend, we should spend it in that way 


After all, we were not allowed to make big profits during the war. We did not have 
much to spend and we had lost ships. Although, of course, we had received insurance 
for those ships which had been lost, the insurance was only £150,000 or £200,000, and to 
build a new ship was then costing about £1,000,000. 


We decided to rebuild our own trade and to concentrate on that. When we had 
re-established ourselves, then would be the time to think about starting new trades. 
That was our answer to the problem, but I cannot answer for other owners. 


ComMopDoRE R. Harrison: We did not hear anything from the lecturer on the 
subject of insurance, which has an important relationship to shipping. At sea, we were 
under the impression that underwriters were no longer the friends of sailors because they 
were prepared to insure ships which were very badly run and even dangerous. Would 


it not be possible for the underwriters to do something about ships operating under 
flags of convenience ? 
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I had a sinall experience of my own with a flag of convenience. It involved two 
yachts, one mine and one belonging to a very rich American sailing under a flag of 
convenience. He took the mast out of my ship. We were both insured at Lloyd’s. The 
American was quite indifferent to the incident. He said that Lloyd’s would pay, and, of 
course, they did. However, I felt then that good and well-run ships were rather being 
made to pay for the bad and badly run ships. Could the lecturer say whether the under- 
writers could help in this matter ? 


THE LEcTURER: There are two points there. The first is that I do not want this 
gathering to go away with the impression that the normal ‘ Panhonlibco’ ship is a bad 
ship. That is not the case. The latest are good, modern vessels worthy to compete with 
any ship in the world. 

CoMMODORE Harrison: Are they run by certificated officers ? 


THE LECTURER: Yes. We are not complaining about the type of ship being 
operated under a flag of convenience. I do not know how competent a navigator was 
the man who took the mast out of the questioner’s ship, nor do I know the competence 
of the captain and the crew. 


Insurance is a matter not for me but for the underwriters. They are becoming 
very sticky with certain people who do not have good records. However, it must be 
remembered that insurance is a very big part of the City of London, and to have a 
concerted action by the underwriters in an attempt to attack the ‘ Panhonlibco ’ problem 
would mean losing a iot of business for the City of London. If the underwriters make 
their rates right, presumably they make a lot of money, thus pleasing both the City of 
London and themselves. It is ticklish to ask them to solve our problem of the flags 
of convenience. 


Mr. M. DAVENPORT: What does the lecturer think will be the effect on merchant 
shipping of the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway ? 


THE LECTURER: I was out there last year. The Chamber of Shipping asked me to 
go and I saw the whole of the St. Lawrence Seaway. It was very interesting. 

I can best explain this by giving the answer which I gave to a Canadian when I was 
out there. He said, “‘ This will revolutionize Canadian trade, will it not ?’’ I replied 
that ‘ revolutionize ’ was far too strong a word. Giving my personal opinion, and not 
speaking as the President of the Chamber of Shipping, I think that it will have a 
considerable effect on the colloquial trade of grain to and from Montreal and on other 
internal trade of that kind. Manchester liners are to run services out there, but even when 
complete the seaway will not take very large ships—up to only about 8,o00 tons. There- 
fore I do not think that it will revolutionize trade, although it will be of enormous 
assistance. I am not decrying the Seaway, but merely saying that I do not believe that 
it will have a revolutionary effect. 

VicE-ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY BARNARD: Can the lecturer give us his views on the 
prospect of being able to cope with the problem of flags of convenience by worid-wide 
trade union action ? I know that something of the sort is being considered, but are the 
men who turn off taps at oil tanker terminals amenable to the same union as the dockers 
and stevedores ? 


THE LEcTURER: That is not a question for me. I cannot tell what the unions will 
decide among themselves. A statement has been published by the International Shipping 
Federation saying: “‘ The International Shipping Federation has been asked for its views 
on the proposal of the International Transport Workers’ Federation that there should 
be a general boycott of sub-standard ’’—that should be marked—“ ships flying flags of 
convenience. The I.T.W.F. defines sub-standard for this purpose as being a ship on 
which wages and employment conditions of the crew are not regulated by any collective 
agreement recognized by the I.T.W.F. 


“‘ Shipowners of the great majority of the traditional maritime countries are, as is 
well known, opposed to the use of flags of corivenience and it has therefore been suggested 
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that they would condone the proposed boycott and possibly even welcome it. That is 
not so. Members of the International Shipping Federation, which is an international body 
of shipowners competent to deal with shipping conditions, are wholly opposed to the 
boycott for two main reasons.” 


I gave the two reasons in my lecture. 


Shipowners, as distinct from the Federation, are in agreement with those views. 
We do not want the possibility of broken agreements becoming widespread, nor, to give it 
its due, do I believe that the union wants that. On the whole, British shipowners are 
opposed to this method of tackling the problem of vessels flying flags of convenience. I 
have not read the whole statement because it merely repeats what I have already said. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ARTHUR POWER: Can the lecturer say a little about 
individual ships as opposed to mass tonnage ? Can he say whether the future lies in the 
big specialized ship or whether the tendency is to have many smaller ships? From the 
point of view of war, I would much rather have three ships of 8,000 tons each than one 
of 24,000 tons, because I cannot believe that our major ports will be operative after the 
first few minutes. 


THE LECTURER: The tendency is undoubtedly towards bigger ships, certainly in 
the bulk carrying trades and in tankers—the most famous example of the rocket in size— 
and even in the ordinary dry-cargo tramp trade, with which I am most deeply concerned. 
Whereas before the war the average was about 9,000 tons, we now have ships of about 
13,000 or 14,000 tons. That is purely because of operating expenses not going up in 
proportion to size and building costs. An extra ton on the end of 10,000 tons does not 
cost nearly as much as an extra ton on the end of 1,000 tons. 


Captain T. A. SERGEANT: To return to the question of small ships; the lecturer 
pointed out that the decline in our coastal shipping was not due to flags of convenience 
but to internal competition. I have noticed a falling-off in the carriage of goods to the 
Continent. I was recently in some of the smaller ports on the East Coast where I found 
that very noticeable. In one case there were 13 foreign ships in port with only one Red 
Ensign, and in another there were eight with no Red Ensign. It appears that in the 
smaller ports nearly all the cross-Channel trade is in the hands of Continental operators. 


THE LECTURER: With respect, I should not have thought that the Continental 
coasters were having a very much better time than our own. One great pity is that we 
have lost that vast inter-Continental coal trade which we used to have before the war. 
We used to export millions of tons of coal, but now that trade has all gone. If we could 
only produce coal of the right type at the right price, we could recapture some of that 
local coal trade which was so valuable to us in the past. Someone told me the other day 
that there were 13,000,000 tons of coal lying idle at pitheads. If we could get the coal 
trade back it would mean an enormous amount of employment for the coastal colliers, 
and I sincerely hope that it returns. 


Mr. DAVENPORT: May I return to the St. Lawrence Seaway ? Liner companies 
with an interest in the Great Lakes trade are chartering German vessels. What induces 
a liner company, which is a big concern, with a long-standing interest in the future, to 
charter vessels of another flag ? Why should we not have that type of shipping under 
the British flag and build new ships for the work ? 


THE LECTURER: I imagine that such a company is in the fortunate position of not 
having enough ships of its own for that trade. I cannot speak for Cunard, but I am sure 
that such a company would be doing its best to provide its own ships as soon as possible. 
If such a company has that amount of trade, it will not live on time-chartered ships if 
it can be avoided. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I will not attempt to sum up the many complex problems which 
the lecturer has put before us. It is a platitude to say that the United Kingdom needs a 
strong Merchant Navy if we are to continue to exist. It is not for me *o underline the 
apprehensions which have been expressed about the arrangements for war-time protection 
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of the Merchant Navy becoming inadequate on account of the running-down of the 
Royal Navy. It is equally platitudinous to say that the British Merchant Navy has 
never let us down. In the course of its history, by hook or by crook, it has succeeded, 
with the aid of our allies, in bringing the supplies to enable us to take the war into the 
enemy’s camp. 


With other nations that has not always been the case. In recent years we have 
had the classic example of the defeat inflicted on Japan, an island Power like ourselves 
in that it ‘was dependent on its merchant navy. I remind you that Japan started the 
last war with only a small proportion of the shipping she needed, and she received no 
discernible help from her allies. Further, she was then so negligent in the protection of 
what she did have that, if the Americans had appreciated the weapon in their hands, 
Japan could have been brought to her knees without the hideous ending of atomic bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

In the Admiralty, and with the active help and support of the Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Aviation, the holder of my appointment is the planning and operational link 
between the Navy and the shipowners of this country. They can rest assured of the firm 
support of the Admiralty for an adequate and up-to-date Merchant Navy. I can personally 
and rightly testify to the healthy co-operation and understanding which we get from those 
in Mr. Ropner’s appointment. On your behalf, I thank him warmly for adding so clearly 
to our knowledge of some of his problems. I was encouraged that he ended his talk on 
such a buoyant note with his quotation from Longfellow’s ‘“‘ Hyperion.” (Applause.) 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ARTHUR POWER: May I thank our Chairman for being 
with us today ? As I came into the room, the Secretary asked me to remind you that we 
have with us today not only a very distinguished lecturer, but distinguished visitors from 
the Chamber of Shipping, the Institution of Naval Architects, the Shipping Federation, 
the Ministry of Transport, the Shipbuilding Conference, and the Port of London 
Authority. Where else could there be a meeting of such interest in shipping and the sea ? 
I welcome our guest and our visitors. (Applause.) 
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PASSCHENDAELE AND AMIENS—I 
By J. A. TERRAINE 


REAT changes in the art of war have frequently taken place in a very short 
(5 of time. Only four years separated the pedantic formalities of Valmy 

from Napoleon’s rush into Italy ; only five years separated the ‘ Peninsular ’ 
methods of the Crimea from the prototype of modern warfare waged between the 
American states ; one week in South Africa transformed the outlook of the British 
Army ; a year and a week divided the battles of Passchendaele and Amiens, the 
former a symbol of the waste and suffering of the first World War, the latter a 
prophetic glimpse of the mechanized manceuvre of the second. 


* * * * * 


The word ‘ Passchendaele ’ has evoked more horror and loathing than any other 
battle-name in our history. Those who were there have never felt that they could 
entirely express what they saw and endured: “ nothing that has been written is 
more than the pale image of the abominations of those battlefields . . . no pen or 
brush has yet achieved the picture of that Armageddon,” wrote a war correspondent 
of the day. Its influence, through those who were associated with it, extends into our 
own time. The morbid significance of Passchendaele is largely due to the late Earl 
Lloyd George and a group of military writers in the twenties and ’thirties who shared 
and amplified his views. The result has been a distortion of history and a deep injustice 
both to the troops who fought this bitter campaign and to the generals who directed it. 


Lloyd George has described Passchendaele as “one of the most gigantic, 
tenacious, grim, futile, and bloody fights ever waged in the history of war.”’ He has 
frankly indicted the “ vanity ’’ and the “ stubborn and narrow egotism, unsurpassed 
amongst the records of disaster wrought by human complacency,” of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Douglas Haig, and the C.1.G.S., Sir William Robertson, who directed 
the battle. In this he has been supported by such soldier-writers as the late 
Brigadier-General Baker-Carr, a machine-gun expert and tank commander of 
unorthodox outlook, who wrote: “ The Third Battle of Ypres . . . will ever remain 
an example of British stubbornness and British stupidity’; by General J. F. C. 
Fuller, who has told how Tank Corps H.Q. was instructed by G.H.Q. to discontinue 
sending in its daily ‘swamp-maps,’ whose discouraging information belied the 
optimism of the Staff ; by Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, who has written: ‘‘. . . there 
is little doubt that Haig’s real motive was a strange belief that he could defeat the 
German Army single-handed in Flanders”; by Brigadier Desmond Young, who 
cried out recently in The Spectator: “... let no one seek to justify or excuse the 
Battle of Passchendaele”; and by many others, among whom may be included 
Sir Winston Churchill, Mr. Edmund Blunden, and Siegfried Sassoon, with his 
memorable lines : 

“T died in Hell— 
(They called it Passchendaele). . . .” 


The Official History of the battle did not appear until 1948, by which time men 
had much else to remember and argue about. Even so, it caused a certain stir. 
The cool tone and expository manner of the text, coupled with a strong and conclusive 
preface, dealt severely with the critics of the General Staff. This produced an 
angry response from at least one of them. Captain Liddell Hart, who once 
dedicated a book to the late Brigadier-General Sir J. E. Edmonds (the Official 
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Historian) in these terms: “‘ To ‘ Archimedes,’ who knows more of the history of 
the War than he will ever write, but to whose guidance all others who would write 
of it will ever be indebted,” was publicly referring in 1957 to the “ preposterous 
assertions of General Edmonds ”’ and to “ the way he ‘ cooked’ the figures. . . .” 
But the Official Historian’s view does not lack support. The Australian Archivist 
has some striking passages about the later stages of the fighting. Haig’s diaries 
(published in 1952), although insufficiently explicit, for the first time exposed an 
authentic three-dimensional view of one of the most reticent and unfathomable 
generals in our history. German opinions and accounts have mainly tended to 
confirm the correctness of our official version. And leaving aside frankly polemical 
works such as Sir John Davidson’s Haig : Master of the Field, evidence has mounted 
up which illuminates the motives and methods underlying the event, and makes some 
kind of objective statement possible at last. 


Some battles are easy to understand: some are not. Waterloo, for example, 
or Alamein, are easy ; Napoleon was fighting for an empire, Rommel was fighting 
for Egypt. Both had to be stopped and smashed. There were almost no complica- 
tions. On the other hand, nearly everything to do with the Crimean War, or the 
Italian Campaign in 1943, requires explanation, frequently complex. Passchendaele 
was a similar case. It will help to discard the very name, with its emotional 
associations, and to call the battle by its official title, the Third Battle of Ypres. 
Within that title, two subsidiary battles can correctly be called Passchendaele. 
What were the origins of ‘ Third Ypres’ ? 


The advantages of using the right name are immediately apparent ; it is not 
possible to view this great campaign of 1917 except in relation to the whole strategy 
which brought the British Army to the Ypres Salient in 1914 and embattled it there 
for the rest of the war. The Flanders front, apart from its allure as a traditional 
British battleground and its political significance as the last free strip of Belgian 
soil, embodied two ideas, one defensive—the protection of the Channel ports ; orie 
offensive—aiming first at turning, later at breaking, the extended German right 
flank, cramped in the narrow area of western Flanders. These concepts were the 
strategic realities: the tactical reality was the Salient. Shaped by the hazards of 
the First Battle of Ypres in 1914, dented by the gas onslaught of 1915, bulged first 
this way and then that throughout 1916, the Ypres Salient was at once a symbol 
of the heroic stubbornness of the British soldier and a thundering nuisance to his 
generals. Overlooked on three sides, with its only communications through the 
bottleneck of the shattered town, it became a dreadful liability. The idea of breaking 
out of the Salient steadily assumed a major significance in its own right. 


Two events in 1916 helped to draw the British High Command inexorably 
towards a major operation in this area. The first was the Battle of the Somme. This 
engagement, which was in truth by far the most terrible experience that the British 
Army has ever passed through, was dictated by the exigencies of the French Alliance— 
by the German attack at Verdun and by Joffre’s conviction that unless the British 
actually fought beside him they would not pull their weight. It was originally planned 
as a French battle with British support, but as the French Army passed through the 
remorseless mincing-machine of Verdun, the British share in the Somme became 
preponderant. As a battleground the area had nothing to commend it. The German 
positions, at the very nose of their huge salient, were immensely strong. There was 
no possibility of surprise. There was no valuable strategic prize ever in view. 
Four and a half months of bitter fighting. won no more than a narrow wedge of mud 
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at an enormous cost in British lives. Haig, who had never had much confidence 
in the French and distrusted too close collaboration with them, was reinforced in 
his determination to make his next large effort as far away as possible from his Allies. 


Then, towards the end of 1916, the Admiralty became seriously worried, one 
might almost say panic-stricken, about the menace of German submarines operating 
from Ostend and Zeebrugge. Allied shipping losses were averaging 300,000 tons a 
month, and this was before the declaration of unrestricted submarine warfare. On 
21st November, following a meeting of the War Committee on the previous day, 
Mr. Asquith handed an unsigned paper to the C.I.G.S., General Robertson, which 
contained this sentence: “‘ There is no operation of war to which the War Committee 
would attach greater importance than the successful occupation, or at least the 
deprivation to the enemy, of Ostend, and especially Zeebrugge.”” This paper was 
never signed, and therefore never had the force of an official instruction. But there 
can be no doubt that it played a significant part in reinforcing the British High 
Command’s intention to make its next attack in Flanders. 


Thus, before the end of 1916, there existed a powerful array of motives for this 
decision. To sum them up, in a rough inverse order of priority, they were : to secure 
the Channel ports once and for all; to break out of the Salient ; to eliminate the 
German submarine bases in Belgium ; to strike a heavy blow at the German Army 
on its extended right flank. There was also the secret wish to keep away from the 
French, although it was never intended to fight alone. It was agreed with Joffre that 
the French would simultaneously conduct a large-scale offensive, so that the enemy 
should not be able to mass reserves against either one of the Allies. The events of 
1917 brought disappointment on almost every count, but only the most jaundiced 
view could regard these motives as insensate. 


Two profoundly significant changes took place at the turn of the year, one in 
Britain, one in France. Mr. Lloyd George replaced Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister, 
and General Nivelle replaced General Joffre as Commander of the French Army. 
From the moment of Mr. Lloyd George’s accession, confidence between the British 
Government and its military leaders was exposed to the severest strain, matched, 
from the moment of Joffre’s departure, by the decline of confidence between the 
Allied High Commands. Both developments augured ill for the great but difficult 
operations that were being planned. The stress of war was itself intensified by the 
stepping-up of the German submarine warfare to a pitch that cost the Allies over 
2,000,000 tons of shipping in the three months of April, May, and June, and by the 
outbreak of revolution in Russia in March, from which time no aid could be counted 
on in the East. America’s entry into the war in April was a comfort very much for 
the future. It was, in fact, a year before American troops intervened in the fighting 
in any strength. 


As 1917 opened, however, it was General Nivelle who represented the greatest 
hazard. His promotion to the chief command was symptomatic of the decline of 
French national morale. He had been responsible for two brilliantly conducted 
small-scale counter-offensives at Verdun, whose complete success and small cost 
contrasted most favourably with Joffre’s massive and expensive failures in Artois 
and Champagne and on the Somme. He was promoted over many talented seniors— 
Castelnau, Foch, Pétain, Franchet d’Espérey, and others—on the strength of his 
positive assurance that he could repeat these successes on the great scale. France 
was becoming desperate; Nivelle promised her a remedy, also desperate, but 
apparently sure. His plan had the simplicity of genius—or lunacy. He argued that 
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his little victories at Verdun had proved that the enemy’s front could be broken at 
any time ; the problem was to exploit the rupture. This, he claimed, could be done 
by extreme violence and huge mass—“ one-and-a-half-million Frenchmen cannot 
fail.” Ifa great victory was not won in 48 hours, said Nivelle, he would break the 
whole thing off. There would be no more Sommes. 


The extraordinary thing is that he succeeded in making people believe in this 
wild adventure. In fact what he was saying was only what Joffre, Foch, and a dozen 
other Allied generals had preached and failed to accomplish for years; there was 
nothing new in it at all. On the contrary, as regards the development of the art of 
war, Nivelle’s plan was reactionary, a throwback to the doctrine of the offensive 
a lVoutrance of 1914. But he possessed what other soldiers lacked, a pleasing 
personality and a plausible discourse. He was certainly not afraid to talk; after 
the oracular silences and cryptic communiqués of Joffre and Haig, the liquid, ample, 
tempting utterances of Nivelle were a tonic and a joy. He not only persuaded his 
own Government ; he also won over Mr. Lloyd George. In spite of all the latter’s 
scepticism on the subject of offensives on the Western front, Lloyd George believed 
wholeheartedly in this, the worst-founded of them all. And not without his reasons, 
for Nivelle could speak English as fluently as he spoke French, so Mr. Lloyd George 
had no difficulty in understanding him; and as a phrenologist, the British Prime 
Minister was able to see at once that the bumps on Nivelle’s head were deserving of 
every confidence. He was so carried away that he forthwith took the remarkable 
decision to place the British Commander-in-Chief, Haig, actually under Nivelle’s 
orders. 


The Calais Conference, in February, 1917, provided the occasion for attempting 
to carry out this scheme. Lloyd George confided in no one, and not unnaturally 
he provoked a violent reaction in both Haig and Robertson when they discovered 
what he was about. With the skilful aid of Colonel (later Lord) Hankey, then 
Secretary to the War Committee, the two incensed generals managed to procure a 
modification of the French proposals for a complete subordination of the British 
Commander-in-Chief which Lloyd George was eager to accept. The degree of 
subordination was carefully defined, and its duration limited to the course of Nivelle’s 
great operation. Such was his self-confidence that all he asked of Haig, by way of 
support in this, was a ; reliminary diversion at Arras. As regards the British attack 
in Flanders, the preparations for which were already begun, his view was that it 
would never materialize because his own success would make it unnecessary. 


Unfortunately the enemy was not disposed to fall in -with Nivelle’s plans. 
Nivelle made no attempt to keep these secret since he could see no possible obstacle 
to their complete fulfilment. Like almost every other French general (and, 
regrettably, like most of ours, too) he never permitted the thought of strategic 
withdrawal to cross his mind. Nor did he take any account of the tactical withdrawal 
which is the basis of the idea of defence in depth. Consequently the German retire- 
ment to the Hindenburg Line in March on a wide front took him entirely by surprise 
and immediately dislocated the whole northern sector of his attack. Persevering 
nevertheless in dreadful weather, and in the face of the growing doubts of his senior 
generals and political chiefs, the following month he thrust the French Army into 
the carefully prepared German defensive zone behind the Chemin des Dames, where 
it lost 115,000 men in ten days and utterly failed in its stated purpose. The effects 
of this failure were stupendous; they are still being felt in France today. They 
were to sound like a knell through the rest of 1917. 
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The British attack at Arras, conducted by General Allenby, was conceived as a 
limited operation, whose main purpose was to divert German reserves from the 
French front, and whose secondary object was to capture Vimy Ridge. Both were 
achieved, by careful planning and ingenious method. Within its original framework 
Arras was a considerable success ; but the complete failure of the French created a 
new set of conditions, and now Haig had to continue with this operation far beyond 
the time intended. In fact, it extended from gth April until 23rd May, using up 
troops and munitions which should have been available for Flanders, and above all 
using up time. The heavy casualties at Arras were bad enough ; the lost summer 
weeks were disastrous. But one thought emerged from this misfortune which 
comforted British G.H.Q. Allenby’s initial success confirmed the belief that the 
enemy’s line could be broken ; it remained to be seen whether the British Army 
could make a better job of exploitation than the French. It was certainly in better 
shape ; Mr. Lloyd George was entirely correct in saying: “‘ The British Army was 
the one allied army in the field which could be absolutely relied on for any 
enterprise.” 

And now the time had come to start upon the enterprise. From the beginning 
of June until midway through November all attention was to turn on Ypres. There 
were plenty of misgivings; Mr. Lloyd George (soured by his disappointment in 
Nivelle) and many of his Cabinet colleagues hesitated and vacillated. On 4th May, 
in Paris, presumably in a mood for making amends, he gave Haig a free hand in the 
matter of further operations: “. . . I, as C.-in-C. of the British forces in France, 
had full power to attack where and when I thought best. He did not wish to know 
the plan, or where or when any attack would take place... . His speeches were 
quite excellent.” Accordingly, the following day, Haig jotted down his immediate 
intentions : (i) local wearing-out attacks on the Arras front ; (ii) an attack on the 
Messines—Wytschaete Ridge in early June, having as its object ‘‘ the capture of the 
high ground and observation, thus securing the right flank and preparing the way 
for the undertaking of larger operations at a subsequent date directed towards the 
clearance of the Belgian coast.”’ 


“ At a subsequent date ...”; therein lies the rub. General Plumer’s attack 
at Messines on 7th June was one of the completest victories of the war. The main 
feature of it was the explosion of 19 huge mines along the enemy’s position, followed 
by a tremendous and accurate barrage. As a result our troops were immediately 
successful all along their line, and their casualties amounted to no more than one-fifth 
of those anticipated. The whole south-eastern face of the Ypres Salient was cleared 
at last ; a flying start, one might have thought, for the great battle. But instead, 
it was from this moment that the disappointments and mischances of ‘ Third Ypres ’ 
date. The very success of Messines seems to have had an ill effect, for once again 
meticulous preparation had achieved a break-through which seemed to hold the 
promise of sensational results if properly pushed home. Plumer’s instructions were to 
fight a limited battle, and, indeed, his temperament inclined him at all times to caution 
and deliberation. There was a widespread, if unjust, feeling that a great opportunity 
had been lost. The ‘ thrusting ’ Army Commander of the B.E.¥F. of 1917 was Gough, 
and it was to his Fifth Army that Haig transferred the main role in the next phase 
of operations. The first task given it was to take the Passchendaele-Staden Ridge 
and to clear the low country between the Ridge and Dixmude. Then, in conjunction 
with an amphibious attack by Rawlinson’s Fourth Army at Nieuport, the Fifth 
Army was to advance towards Bruges and Zeebrugge. The Second Army, under 
Plumer, was simply to “ cover and co-operate with the right flank of the Fifth 
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Army.” In Haig’s instructions to his Army Commanders this sentence appeared : 
“In the operations subsequent to the capture of the Passchendaele-Staden Ridge 
opportunities for the employment of cavalry in masses are likely to occur.” 


Two major errors can be detected in this plan. First, there was the transfer 
of the main role from Plumer, who had commanded in the Salient continuously 
from 1915 and who had carried out all the preliminary planning for this campaign, 
to Gough, who had to familiarize himself with the situation and reshape the plan 
for the expected quicker penetration and exploitation. This cost more valuable 
time, while the wet season in Flanders drew inexorably nearer. Secondly, there was 
the maleficent influence of the Admiralty’s preoccupations with Ostend and 
Zeebrugge. This had the effect of pulling the Army off its true axis of advance, the 
central slopes neighbouring the Messines-Wytschaete Ridge, into the level, watery 
plain behind the coast. The Passchendaele-Staden Ridge was a correct objective, 
but the chances of seizing it were immensely diminished by prolonging the attack 
westward to Dixmude while the Second Army, on the right, remained passive. 
Inspired, no doubt, by the successful openings of Arras and Messines, there was a 
false confidence at G.H.Q., reflected in the reference to cavalry ; one can easily see 
how unwelcome General Fuller’s ominous swamp-maps must have been. But as 
Plumer had planned it, and later fought it, the battle could have been won. 


These defects were internal, arising out of the British plan itself. There were 
other, even graver, problems stemming from the political direction and the French 
alliance. The latter had reached a most critical phase, of which Haig only became 
fully aware on 2nd June, and the British Government much later, if, indeed, at all. 
In all his planning Haig had counted on a French supporting attack ; after Nivelle’s 
disaster he realized that this was likely to be small, but Nivelle’s successor, Pétain, 
had certainly not indicated that it would completely fail to materialize. Then, on 
2nd June, five days before Messines: ‘‘ The Major-General of the French Army 
arrived about 6.30 p.m. and stayed to dinner. His name is General Debeney. He 
brought a letter from General Pétain saying that he had commissioned him to put 
the whole situation of the French Army before me and conceal nothing. The French 
Army is in a bad state of discipline... . This would prevent Pétain carrying out 
his promise to attack on roth June.” What had happened was nothing less than a 
full-scale mutiny ; only two French divisions had remained steadfast. The period 
of complete anarchy was over by June, but neither Pétain nor Haig could have had 
any further illusions about France’s role for the rest of the year. This unforeseen 
complication now became a dominant factor which influenced the whole operation 
thereafter. , 


The French General Staff was particularly anxious, for obvious reasons, to 
conceal the extent of the Army’s collapse. A few French political leaders had to 
know, and there was no concealing events from civilians in the zone of operations. 
As a matter of honour, as well as of expediency, Haig had to be told; but the 
information was imparted in the strictest secrecy. He did not feel entitled to take 
the British Government into his confidence; the Government, meanwhile, was 
losing confidence in him. Mr. Lloyd George had undergone a change of heart since 
his magnanimous gesture in May; on 8th June, the day after the Messines attack, 
he set up a Cabinet Committee to reconsider the forthcoming Flanders offensive. 
The Committee did not meet until 19th June when Mr. Lloyd George voiced all his 
misgivings ; his main concern was about casualties, a feeling with which one can 
easily sympathize (though it is hard to-escape the truth of Sir Henry Wilson’s tart 
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remark to Mr. Bonar Law on 7th July: ‘“ The loss of men might have been a good 
reason for not entering into a war, but a bad reason for not fighting when in the 
war”’). Sir Douglas Haig, in an outwardly ebullient mood, explained his plans : 
“.,. he spread on a table or desk a large map and made a dramatic use of both his 
hands to demonstrate how he proposed to sweep up the enemy, first the right hand 
brushing along the surface irresistibly, and then came the left, his outer finger 
ultimately touching the German frontier with the nail across... .” Mr. Lloyd 
George never forgave that finger-nail. 


But on the following day the Committee was presented with something even 
more startling than a field-marshal’s hands moving over a map. Admiral Jellicoe, 
the First Sea Lord, on being consulted about the need to clear the Belgian coast, 
“stated categorically that unless that were done the position would become 
impossible and . . . we could not go on with the war next year through lack of 
shipping... .” Haig, as amazed as anyone, remarked: “ This was a bombshell 
for the Cabinet and all present.” Jellicoe, however, was quite positive. 


Neither the optimism of his Army commander nor the pessimism of his chief 
naval adviser convinced the Prime Minister. But in the face of their testimonies 
an impasse was reached, reflected in the division of the Committee. General Smuts 
and Mr. Balfour, with Lord Curzon to a lesser degree, were in favour of going ahead 
with the offensive. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, and Lord Milner were against. 
There was no casting vote. And so, says Mr. Lloyd George, “‘ it was therefore decided 
that I should once more sum up the misgivings which most of us felt and leave the 
responsibility for decision to Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig... .” 
The post-second World War student may call this admission pathetic, but can find 
another word for the recriminations that followed. 


June was moving to its end and there were further complications in France. 
For in spite of the weakness of his Army, Pétain felt compelled to adhere to what 
had become a settled policy of the French Government, that the British left flank 
should under no circumstances be permitted to rest on the sea. There was a fear in 
France that otherwise the British would never leave the Pas-de-Calais: the only 
comment that it seems necessary to make on this is that the spiritual contortions of 
the political animal are as astounding as they are limitless. For Haig it meant more 
confusion and delay while General Anthoine’s First French Army was inserted on 
the left flank of our Fifth Army. The help this French Army could bring did not 
outweigh the disadvantage of waiting for it to deploy. Sir Henry Wilson, who had 
earlier confided to his diary the sarcastic comments of Pétain and Foch on Haig’s 
plans, told him on 28th June: “.. . that I did not think the French would be 
able to make another serious attack this year . . . and that, as one of our main 
objects now was to keep the French in the field, I was absolutely convinced that we 
should attack all we could, right up to the time of the mud... .” Pétain confirmed 
Wilson’s view with a letter to Haig on 30th June in which he said: “. . . l’offensive 
des Flandres doit &tre assurée d’un succés absolu, impérieusement exigé par les 
facteurs moraux du moment.” 


There was still a month to go before the offensive could open at last, on 31st July, 
54 days after Messines. The enemy, of course, was fully alerted ; the summer was 
well advanced and about to play a scurvy trick with an August rainfall that was 
double the average, and “ over five times the amount for the same period in 1915 
and 1916,” according to the Commandant of the Meteorological Section at G.H.Q. 
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When the battle began, the first of the nine separate actions listed under ‘ Third 
Ypres ’ in the Official History—the Battle of Pilckem Ridge—set the tone of much 
that was to follow. In three days it carried the line forward to a maximum depth 
of 3,000 yards at a cost of 31,000 casualties ; several thousand prisoners were taken, 
a lot of German dead were counted, some guns were captured. Compared with the 
57,000 casualties for almost no result at all on the first day of the Somme, this was 
a success. Compared with Messines, or Vimy, and in relation to the objectives set, 
it was a failure, but not a sufficiently sensational one to compel a change of plan. 
In consequence the Fifth Army continued to attack in drenching rain across ground 
which the Official History describes well enough: “. . . the shelled areas near the 
front became a barrier of swamp, four thousand yards wide.... The margins 
of the overflowing streams were transformed into long stretches of bog, passable 
only by a few well-defined tracks which became targets for the enemy’s artillery ; 
and to leave the tracks was to risk death by drowning.”” In this nightmare land- 
scape, under the most trying and discouraging conditions, the Fifth Army staggered 
on to the two complete failures known as Gheluvelt Plateau and Langemarck. 


By the end of August it was evident that things had gone seriously awry. 
Over 3,000 officers and 64,000 other ranks had fallen; “ discontent was general.” 
Haig decided to switch his main effort from the low ground to the ridges on the 
north-eastern face of the Salient, where it should have been all along. 


From now on the main fighting passed under the control of General Plumer, 
whose Second Army became the spearhead. Nothing more was heard of the 
amphibious landings. The whole tactical concept was revised. Plumer’s method 
was the carefully prepared, limited advance, step-by-step, approximately 1,500 yards 
at a time, of which 1,000 yards would be saturated by the initial barrage. He was a 
firm believer in guns. He asked for three weeks to prepare his first attack, and for 
over 1,300 guns and howitzers to carry it out. These, with 240 machine-guns, laid 
down five belts of fire along the whole front of attack, a density of one piece of 
artillery to every 5.2 yards. When Plumer’s first attack came, it was a model of 
forethought and precision. At the Battle of the Menin Road Ridge on 20th September, 
four divisions, two Australian and two British, attacked on a 4,000-yard frontage 
with double the weight used on 31st July. The barrage, wrote General Birdwood, 
commanding I Anzac Corps, “was magnificent—quite the best the Australians 
had ever seen . . . the infantry, followed behind and occupied all the important 
points with a minimum of resistance. . . .”” When the early mist rolled away, 
records the Official History, ‘the sight that met the eye brought the thrill of 
victory always hoped for but so seldom experienced in previous offensives.” All 
the objectives were taken, except on the extreme right, and all counter-atiacks 
beaten off. 


This was the first of three operations at deliberate intervals which run in every 
respect counter to the Passchendaele legend. Each one of them was an unmistakeable 
victory ; and all three were fought under favourable weather conditions. Indeed, 
the Battle of Polygon Wood on 26th September was somewhat hampered by the 
fact that “the ground was now so powdery and dry that the bursts of the high 
explosive shell raised a dense wall of dust and smoke... .”” At Broodseinde, shells 
were observed to ricochet off the hard ground. In each of these three victorice 
under General Plumer the Australian and New Zealand divisions played a notable 
part. Their great day was Broodseinde on 4th October, which the Germans have 
called ‘ the black day,’ and on which the Australian official account records “ an 
overwhelming blow had been struck and both sides knew it.” All that Earl Lloyd 
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George could find to say about this splendid victory was : ‘‘ Who remembers the name 
now ? (Try it on one of your friends.) ”’ A wiser reflection is that of the Australian 
Official Historian, who invites his readers to view the prospects as they appeared 
on this day, and ask: ‘‘ In view of the results of three step-by-step blows, what 
will be the result of three more in the next fortnight ? ” 


No one will ever know the answer, for at this juncture, the rain came down 
again, turning the battlefield into a “ porridge of mud.” The whole area now 
became a mass of waterlogged shell-holes ; the streams were blocked and flooded, 
the drainage system was completely destroyed. Not even the Anzacs, tired after 
their three victories, nor the weary Imperial divisions which had sustained the 
brunt of all the fighting, could overcome this obstacle in the torrential, ice-cold, 
obliterating rain of October, 1917. The Battles of Poelcappelle on gth October and 
the first Battle of Passchendaele on the 12th petered out in the mud. “ Most 
gratifying,” noted Crown Prince Rupprecht, the German Army Group Commander, 
“rain: our most effective ally.” ‘‘ When Plumer consulted me,” wrote Birdwood, 
“ T had to advise against any further advance.”’ “ I told Haig more than once that 
it was futile to carry on the attack in mud and rain,’”’ General Gough told the present 
writer. It is around the continuation, nevertheless, of the battle for a whole month 
longer that the sharpest controversy has raged. Why did Haig go on ? 


There were two reasons for this decision: the first of them is undeniable to 
anyone who has seen the ground. On 31st October, when the operation was evidently 
bogged and criticism was mounting, General Kiggell, Haig’s Chief of Staff, came to 
Sir Henry Wilson and “ pleaded that in another eight days Douglas Haig would 
take enough of the Passchendaele Ridge to make himself secure for the winter, and 
that this operation ought not to be stopped.’’ The wide, bare slopes before 
Passchendaele look sinister enough today ; to halt the Army on them for the winter, 
under the full observation of the enemy and in the conditions of October, 1917, was 
unthinkable. Passchendaele, important not as a place-name but as a piece of 
commanding ground, was taken by the Canadians on 6th November and the battle 
ended four days later. 


The other reason for Haig’s perseverance was his continuing anxiety about the 
French. General Charteris, in his biography of Earl Haig, has recorded that the 
late Field-Marshal, commenting on Mr. Winston Churchill’s criticism of this battle, 
“added that no one except himself could know of the constant appeals that had 
been made to him by the French leaders to continue his attack and prevent dangerous 
developments on the French front, whenever any . . . cessation of the British pressure 
on the Germans was suggested.” General Gough, whose own reputation was closely 
concerned with these events, fully accepts this view: ‘‘ Haig was strongly urged 
during all this time to keep up the full weight of his attack, however unpromising 
the results looked, by Pétain. .. .”’ Sir John Davidson made this argument a 
main theme of his book. General Birdwood, also closely concerned, has written that 
Haig achieved his “‘ strategic object. The immense and unremitting strain imposed 
on the Germans had riveted their main forces to the soil of Flanders so that they 
were unable to send troops south to attack the French.” 


The difficulty is that Haig’s diary for this period does not contain entries 
supporting the view that he was markedly influenced by French appeals. This is a 
case where the whole truth will probably remain elusive. This writer’s opinion is 
that Haig was certainly worried about the French—as a matter of fact he was always 
worried about them, as diary entries as early as 1914 demonstrate—and after the 
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information imparted to him earlier he had come to the settled conclusion that his 
Army must bear the brunt of all fighting in the West in 1917. But that, in itself, 
is not a sufficient reason for floundering forward through the swamps of Ypres. 
This direction was forced on him by the necessity of reaching a reasonable winter 
line. Hindsight tells us now that the French would have been much better supported 
by saving the men and guns to put real weight behind the brilliant tank assault at 
Cambrai on 20th November. The final tragedy of ‘ Third Ypres’ was the repulse 
at Cambrai due to weariness and insufficient reserves. 


What was the final balance-sheet ? Let us consider the results in relation to 
the purposes already stated. First, the Channel ports were certainly a shade more 
secure ; secondly, the Salient had been enlarged and the constriction of the Army 
lessened, though there had been no breakout ; thirdly, the German submarine bases 
had not even been glimpsed—Passchendaele is only six miles from Ypres—and in 
fact the submarine menace was overcome without the Army’s aid; fourthly, a 
heavy and damaging blow had, indeed, been struck at the enemy, although the 
final line reached represented only a portion of the first objective and no exploitable 
penetration had been effected. 


Yet the most important result was, in terms of the original planning, a by- 
product. The battle was not fought to save the French Army ; but it did save the 
French nevertheless. At any time during this period a heavy German onslaught on 
the French could have brought total disaster to the Allies. While the British 
offensive continued, the enemy were unable to strike such a blow, and under Pétain’s 
careful nursing, the French Army revived sufficiently to be able to stage a useful 
small offensive of its own at Verdun in August, and to play a vital part in the 
battles of 1918. 


The British casualties from 31st July to 21st November are given by the Official 
History as 244,897. This works out at an average of just over 2,300 per day, compared 
with an average of over 3,000 per day on the Somme in 1916, over 2,400 per day at 
Cambrai later, and over 5,300 per day, according to some accounts, in the French 
Army in all the fighting of 1914. German casualties cannot be exactly computed, 
but the British Official Historian, after reasoned analysis, places them at approxi- 
mately 300,000. Certainly the German accounts dwell on the severity of their 
losses ; their Official History sums up: “ The offensive had protected the French 
against fresh German attacks, and thereby procured them time to re-consolidate 
their badly shattered troops.... But, above all, the battle had led to an excessive 
expenditure of German forces. The casualties were so great that they could no 
longer be covered. . . .” The German official monograph Flandern goes even 
further: “In the year 1918 it turned out that their success definitely contributed 
to the result that the war ended in favour of the Allies; but when the Flanders 
battle was broken off they had no inducement to look on it as decisive.” And the 
Chief-of-Staff of the 4th German Army wrote: ‘‘ The Flanders battle consumed 
the German strength to such a degree that the harm done could no longer be 
repaired.” 


It was not, in fact, the casualties that represented the worst aspect of the 
battle from the British point of view ; it was firstly the vast depression of the human 
spirit in this hideous arena, summed up by Sir rhilip Gibbs, then a War Corres- 
pondent, and confirmed by many others: “ For the first time the British Army 
lost its spirit of optimism.” The second grave result was the further deterioration 
of relations between G.H.Q. and the British Government. As the offensive floundered 
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in the Flanders mud, the Prime Minister and the Commander-in-Chief moved further 
apart. Haig felt that he had been let down and could discuss none of his problems 
openly with the Premier ; Lloyd George was sure that he was being deceived by a 
military clique. He turned away from his responsible advisers to advisers without 
responsibility. He could not pluck up the political courage either to sack the men 
he distrusted or to resign himself, nor could he come to terms with them ; instead 
he sought again to weaken them by indirect means. His most effective weapon was 
to withhold reinforcements, which he did. One result was the Cambrai fiasco in 
November, 1917; another was the collapse of the Fifth Army in March, 1918. 
A third could easily have been the loss of the war. 


Were there any alternatives to ‘ Third Ypres’? The Lloyd George school has 
put forward two strategic alternatives: first, there was the system, advocated by 
Pétain, of staging small, careful, economical, local attacks until American man-power 
could be made effective. We know a lot more about Pétain now than Lloyd George 
did when he compiled his memoirs. But, to be fair, Pétain was in a dilemma at the 
time. He could not freely divulge the condition of his Army, but at the same time 
he dared not commit it to large ventures. He had to find a philosophy of inactivity, 
and, of course, he was just the man to do this. He did not intend that this policy 
should apply to the British Army. The Germans, however, were never alarmed by 
Pétain’s limited offensives, skilful and successful though they were. The battle against 
the British, on the other hand, became their “‘ greatest martyrdom of the war.” 


Lloyd George’s favourite idea was a knock-out blow against Austria on the 
Italian front, which he still believed to be viable. G.H.Q.’s answer to this never 
varied ; the enemy held the interior lines and would always be able to defend them 
more easily than we could maintain an attack, and the more we stretched our 
communications, the harder our task would become. In the light of what was 
achieved by only a small reinforcement of German divisions at Caporetto, it is not 
difficult to envisage the battle we would have had to fight on the Carso against the 
full weight of their reserves, or what might have happened in France while our 
strength was being deployed on the Adriatic. So the strategic alternatives to the 
British offensive were never real and, given the submarine menace, there was never 
any doubt that it would have to be launched in Flanders. 


The tactical alternative, which could have made the story read very differently, 
was not even canvassed because it lay in the future, in a revolution of warfare. 
It was the surprise element reintroduced by mechanization which was to be essayed 
at Cambrai, perfected on the Somme, and brought to fruition at Amiens on 
8th August, 1918. 








ON BREVITY 
By Major-GEenErRAL B. T. Witson, C.B., D.S.O. 
“‘The veport should not exceed one page.’”-—WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


HAKESPEARE speaks of brevity as the 
S= of wit and by this implies that those 

who can express themselves briefly have 
understanding and humour. Caesar, who wrote 
most compactly, certainly had no lack of 
either. He impishly portrays in a single sentence 
the dismay of his troops at the prospect of 
imminent combat with the Germans. Volgo 
totis castris testamenta obsignabanter—up and 
down the camp there was nothing but the making and signing of last wills and 
testaments. Tacitus could be even briefer. A four-word quip of his brought 
undeserved fame to the insignificant Servius Galba, Capax imperit, insi imperasset— 
capable’of being a fine emperor if only he had not become one. Latin, written in 
the third person of the oratio obliqua, is magnificently brief, objective, and aloof, 
the language of a great people. 

English, too, is good for brevity. When identic notices in several languages 
are necessary, the English one is almost always the shortest. Its grammar is simpler 
and more civilized than that of most other tongues, because the barbarities of tense, 
gender, and case have been cut to the minimum. Like an old coin, English has 
become smooth by constant use, mostly by being spoken. Professional scribes have 
not made it exclusive and difficult, as they did with almost all Eastern languages 
and even with some of those of the West. Still less have speakers and writers in 
England thought it grand to use such difficult words and constructions that the 
learned themselves had to marvel at them. Yet although the grammar of English 
is simple, the number and variety of its words are prodigious. Word experts reckon 
that Shakespeare had a vocabulary of 30,000, whereas Goethe’s only ran to half 
that number. Nevertheless, Goethe used far more words than any other German 
writer in his struggle to give form and grace to his native language. In his prose he 
seems to imitate the short Latin idiom and to avoid, whenever possible, putting a 
rearguard of verbs at the end of his sentences. So Goethe was on the side of brevity. 

Few, however, require more than 7,000 words for their everyday use, so it is 
fortunate that English of the highest quality can be written in short and familiar 
ones. What could be more splendid, for instance, than the last sentence of Masefield’s 
introduction to the Travels of Marco Polo (Everyman, 1907), ‘‘and he’ lay silent, 
the gold mask upon his face, in the drowsy tomb, where the lamp, long kept alight, 
at last guttered, and died, and fell to dust ” ? 

Winston Churchill went further than this by putting short words into short 
sentences. Asa great orator, he almost certainly did so in order to make his speeches 
to the nation easy to understand, especially those made by radio, on which long 
constructions might escape his listeners and just run to waste. During the war, 
Churchill was the world’s finest broadcaster, and his terseness of speech and pen 
suits a democratic age in which everything has to be explained. His mastery of the 
short sentence has much influenced modern English, which tends, by imitation, to 
become briefer and more vigorous than ever before. Thus if British military men 


a The Kublai Khan, who was kind to Marco Polo. 
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are as absolute for brevity as they ought to be, they have at their service one of the 
best mediums for it since classical times. 

Unhappily all languages, whether apt for brevity or not, are but imperfect links 
of communication—both writing and speech, even of superlative quality, make 
considerable demands on the reader or the listener. The most detailed statement 
can only enunciate a proposition in broad outline from which the recipient must 
deduce the whole picture as best he can. Thus the briefer the statement the greater 
the detail which the recipient must supply for himself. It is evident, therefore, 
that the effectiveness of brevity depends much on the clear and logical presentation 
of the chief points at issue and particularly on the understanding of the person at 
the receiving end. These considerations condition the meticulous procedures for 
the drafting of Service orders, reports, and memoranda, which all follow prescribed 
rules and conventions. In the lower echelons of a Service the official rules work well 
enough, since they are applied for the most part to objective matters of fact and 
not to subjective opinions and judgments. 

The higher direction of war, however, is essentially a subjective art, which 
scorns the restraints of stereotyped pro-formas. The more so because the statesmen, 
who largely control the military machine, know little of Service procedures. Few 
Ministers will be found with either the time or the patience to wade through a full- 
dress military appreciation. They prefer from their military advisers a short paper 
of conclusions on which they can talk and cross-examine. There is much to commend 
a dislike of the reasoned paper which purports to cover every conceivable eventuality. 
Such a document cannot be brief and often seems pompous. Perhaps old-style 
appreciations are now out of date and, like D.P. rifles, are only useful for instructional 
purposes. There is certainly no trace of them in Lord Montgomery’s recent book, 
which contains copies of many of the directives and reports of his campaigns. He 
writes them as one who has done all his reasoning before he takes up his pen. When 
he finally does so, no gropings, no thinking on paper, or other superfluities confuse 
the issue. There is hardly a single woolly sentence, even about events the outcome 
of which is still hidden in the future. 

Evidently, therefore, a commander in war must keep in his head his view of 
the situation reasoned out right up to the minute. Only by doing so will he be able to 
issue instructions quickly and briefly, either to further his own operations or to 
counter sudden action by the enemy. Brevity in such circumstances has something 
of the dynamic effect of a well-placed blow. As though in accordance with Newton’s 
third law of motion, it produces a brisk reaction. Not surprisingly, brevity thus 
becomes the sign manual of a good and lively commander. His instructions hit the 
nail on the head, and his style of writing them is soon imitated by all his formations 
and units. It may even happen that right down at the far end of the long chain 
of command, platoon commanders may issue short pithy orders and that, as a result, 
their sections will move quicker than those of the enemy. 

Brevity is the work of years. It is one of the many accomplishments which a 
commander, by hook or crook, must pick up as he advances in his profession. As 
with any difficult art, it cannot be taught but has to be acquired by taking thought 
and profiting by experience. Amidst the rapid developments of war there are, in 
fact, many skills which cannot be taught beforehand. The high commander is like 
a surgeon carrying out a new kind of operation for the first time. He must work 
out for himself how to handle his modern formations and his novel weapons of 
destruction. Having done so, he must then be capable of explaining his new 


technique in simple terms to a whole army against time. Without brevity of method 
he will be lost. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE ARMED NEUTRALITY OF 1800 
A DIPLOMATIC CHALLENGE TO BRITISH SEA POWER 
By ARTHUR A. RICHMOND, PH.D. 


F the means by which Napoleon Bonaparte sought to defeat Great Britain 
Q in the Wars of the French Revolution, none reveals a greater struggle between 

diplomacy and sea power than his efforts to create a league of armed neutrals 
as a counterweight for France against Britain’s control of the seas. Such a combina- 
tion of armed defence against British belligerent maritime practice had been a 
favourite device of French diplomacy throughout the previous century of Anglo- 
French wars. Louis XIV’s Government had sponsored the concept in 1691 during 
the War of the League of Augsburg, and Louis XV had invoked the scheme in 1756 
during the Seven Years’ War.! The Armed Neutrality of 1780 was a similar stratagem 
of Louis XVI’s foreign minister, the Comte de Vergennes, during the War of the 
American Revolution.? 


The policy of Revolutionary France toward the neutral states had, however, 
become as strict as that of the British. It was the inauguration of a maritime code 
frankly hostile to the rights of neutral shipping by the French Directory in 1796* 
that led to the undeclared naval war between France and the United States during 
John Adams’s administration. Despite the XYZ affair, which marked the failure 
of one group of American envoys to reach a settlement, the French did not desire 
open hostilities with the United States. They decided to invite a second American 
mission to Paris. Adams responded by sending the commission composed of Chief 
Justice Oliver Ellsworth, Governor William R. Davie of North Carolina, and the 
American Minister at The Hague, William Vans Murray. 


Since Adams believed that the French were determined to continue their 
restrictions against neutral shipping, his envoys carried instructions‘ to make with 
France a treaty that would not pledge either party to definitions of neutral rights: 
Adams was willing to forgo in the future the liberties promised to neutral American 
shipping by the Franco-American treaty of amity and commerce of 1778. He was 
prepared to acquiesce in Revolutionary France’s denial of the principles of the 
freedom of the seas if the French would grant full compensation for their spoliations 
of American shipping in violation of the old treaty and would also agree to the 
abrogation of that pact and the treaty of alliance which had accompanied it. 


Arriving in Paris early in 1800, the American plenipotentiaries found themselves 
dealing not with the Directory but with the succeeding Consulate, with Bonaparte 
already installed as First Consul. They also discovered that the new Government 
had repealed the Directory’s harsh maritime decrees. The new rules which Bonaparte 
and his colleagues had recently proclaimed’ for French conduct toward neutral 
shipping revived those principles of neutral rights opposed to British policy and 


1Carl J. Kulsrud, Maritime neutrality to 1780 (Boston, 1936), pp. 310-21; Nils 
Séderquist, Le blocus maritime (Stockholm, 1908), pp. 41-44. 

* Paul Fauchille, La diplomatie francaise et la ligue des neutres de 1780 (Paris, 1893). 

*W. Alison Phillips, The belligerents and neutval commerce during the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars (New York, 1936), Vol. II of Neutrality, tts history, economics and law, 
Pp. 75-76. 

* American State Papers, Foreign Relations (Washington, 1832-1859) (hereafter cited 
as “ ASP, FR ’’), II, 301-6. 

5 20th December, 1799. Collection compléte des lois, décrets, ordonnances, reglemens, 
avis du conseil d’état de 1788 a 1830 (Paris, 2d ed., 1835), XII, 44. 
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practice: freedom of neutrals to trade in non-contraband to and between belligerent 
ports; free ships free goods, excepting contraband of war ; and a restricted list of 
contraband excluding foodstuffs and naval stores. 


A desire to have a friendly United States as a makeweight in the balance of 
power against Britain was Bonaparte’s first aim in opening negotiations with the 
Americans in the spring of 1800. Instructions from Talleyrand, his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to the commissioners appointed to treat with the Americans declared 
that to achieve this object France must endeavour to provoke Anglo-American 
rivalry over questions of commerce and navigation. Talleyrand did not elaborate 
upon this point. He did not relate it to the interest Bonaparte may already have 
had in using the negotiations with the United States as a means of currying favour 
with the European neutrals. Nevertheless, Talleyrand’s project for a treaty® 
emphasized the traditional liberal principles of neutral rights which European 
neutrals would certainly applaud, and he soon informed the ambassador of neutral 
Prussia that France greatly desired to form a league in northern Europe to end 
British maritime tyranny.’ 


The attitude indicated by Talleyrand was a logical outcome of the fact that 
France at war with Britain was a relatively weak naval power against the Mistress 
of the Seas. France needed neutral vessels to carry her trade. The Directory’s 
illiberal maritime system had had the effect of a self-blockade; it only helped to 
drive neutral shipping away from French ports. And it had done little harm to 
Britain. Under the Consulate France was again seeking to have the free status of 
neutral vessels cover the goods they carried. Since Britain carried an unusually 
large proportion of her own shipping, the Consulate also wanted the belligerent 
status of British merchantmen extended to all the goods they carried, whether 
neutral property or not. But it was the dictum of free ships free goods, a cardinal 
feature of the Franco-American commercial treaty of 1778, which was most important. 
Retention of this principle in a new Franco-American treaty might encourage the 


formation of another combination of neutral states against British naval power and 
denial of freedom of the seas. 


The instructions of the French commissioners, reinforced by Talleyrand’s treaty 
proposals, were so opposed to the American instructions that a new Franco-American 
pact seemed impossible. The French, while not ruling out payment of indemnities 
for spoliations, were insisting that the prerequisite to any payment was complete 
re-establishment of the treaties of 1778. Most significant, in the light of Bonaparte’s 
problem of breaking Britain’s control of the seas, was the difference over the questions 
of free ships free goods and enemy ships enemy goods. The Americans proposed 
that free ships were not to make free goods and that enemy ships were not to make 
enemy goods. The French rejected both of these proposals. 


The absence of Napoleon on his second Italian campaign prolonged the 
negotiations. The French commissioners could not alter their stand without the 


* Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres [Paris], Mémoires et documents, 
Vol. 1809, Part I, 18-36 (Library of Congress photocopies) (hereafter cited as ‘‘ Arch. Aff. 
Etr., Mém. et doc.’’). Printed in Histoive des négotiations diplomatiques relatives aux traités 
de Mortfontaine, de Lunéville, et d’Amiens, ed. Albert du Casse (Paris, 1885), I, 186-91. 

7 Report of Sandoz-Rollin from Paris, roth June, 1800, Preussen und Frankreich von 
1795 bis 1807, ed. Paul Bailleu (Leipzig, 1881-1887), I, 381. 


®* A. T. Mahan, The influence of sea power upon the French Revolution and Empire, 
1793-1812 (Boston, 1890), II, 205-6, 254-64. 
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First Consul’s approval, and he was in no position to give much attention to affairs 
with America until his victory over the Austrians at Marengo freed him to return 
to Paris on 3rd July, 1800. 


At first Bonaparte did nothing to break the deadlock. He may have agreed 
with the estimate of Louis André Pichon, secretary of the French commission, that 
the Americans, if left to themselves, would become more tractable. He may also 
have sought to protract the negotiations while perfecting his covert stratagem for 
the re-establishment of a French colonial empire in the Mississippi Valley as soon 
as peace should be made with Great Britain. When his victories over Austria 
practically assured him of the territory that Spain seemed likely to accept in retura 
for Louisiana, Bonaparte instructed Talleyrand to order the French ambassador at 
Madrid secretly to reopen negotiations for the retrocession of that province to 
France.’° Since France had argued with Spair that Louisiana in French possession 
would best guarantee Spanish colonies in America from encroachment by the United 
States, Bonaparte may have been tempted to delay peace with the Americans in 
order to frighten the Spanish into giving up Louisiana from fear of an American 
thrust upon it. At any rate, developments in Europe soon led him to renew efforts 
to reach a settlement with the United States. 


Bonaparte’s victory over the Austrians, combined with Russia’s growing 
antipathy for her Austrian and British allies, left Britain as the only formidable 
opponent to his ambitions. Well aware of the tremendous difficulties of invading 
Britain, or even occupying Louisiana, without control of the seas, Bonaparte now 
bent every effort to find a way to combine the navies of the Baltic states against 
British sea power. Deteriorating relations between Britain and the northern 
neutrals seemed to play into his hands. Denmark’s disposition to resist Britain’s 
practice of visiting and searching neutral merchantmen under convoy was arousing 
the support of Russia and Sweden. America’s Minister in Berlin, John Quincy. 
Adams, reported that although the northern Powers were not yet prepared to force 
a rupture with Britain they would probably take joint action against her maritime 
system if they could do so “ without danger of being crushed by the contest.””"! 


The key to any effective northern combination was Russia. To ingratiate 
himself with Czar Paul and to toss a bone of contention between him and Britain, 
Bonaparte prepared to offer him the island of Malta. Paul, as the new Grand Master 
of the Knights of Malta and anxious to push Russian influence into the Mediterranean, 
coveted the island, which Bonaparte had seized from the Knights on his Egyptian 
campaign in 1798. Now, with British naval forces jeopardizing his het on it, 
Bonaparte saw the advantage of presenting it to Paul before it was captured. 
Further to woo Paul, the First Consul announced that he was releasing a large number 
of Russian prisoners taken by French armies in previous campaigns. !? 


® Report of Louis André Pichon, 5th May, 1800, Arch. Aff. Etr., Mém. et doc., Vol. 
1809, Part III, 152-59. 

1°22nd July, 1800. E. Wilson Lyon, Louisiana in French diplomacy, 1759-1804 
(Norman, Okla., 1934), p. 101. 

12 Adams to the Secretary of State, 28th June, 1800, Department of State records, 
National Archives [Washington], Despatches of John Quincy Adams, U.S. minister to 
Prussia, 1799-1801, from Berlin (hereafter cited as ‘‘ J. Q. Adams, Despatches ’’), No. 166. 

18 Talleyrand announced this decision to Czar Paul’s chief Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Count Panin, in a letter of zoth July, 1800 (Kazimierz Waliszewski, Paul the first 
of Russia) [translated from the French, London, 1913], pp. 343-45. 
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An incident soon occurred to fan the discontent of the northern states against 
the Mistress of the Seas. A British squadron, encountering the Danish frigate Freya 
escorting several merchantmen in the Channel on 25th July, undertook to visit and 
search the convoy. The Danes resisted on grounds that a belligerent had no right 
to visit or search neutral vessels under escort of a warship bearing their own flag. 
An action ensued, and shortly the Danish force lay in submission in a British 
harbour. 1% 

Agitation in northern Europe over this latest British naval action increased 
the significance of the Franco-American negotiations. By using them to emphasize 
the identity of France with the cause of neutral rights, Bonaparte would encourage 
the Baltic Powers to stand firm against British domination at sea. Talleyrand’s 
instructions to the French commissioners on roth August directed them to redouble 
their efforts to induce the Americans to accept a treaty based on the principles of 
the freedom of the seas. ‘‘ When the neutral powers are reconciling themselves with 
us and talking of forming among themselves a league against British pride,” 
counselled Talleyrand, “that is not a moment for deviation from the principles 
which made us so many friends among them during [the American Revolution], and 
to return to those which have made for us almost as many enemies in the past five 
years.” 14 

Although both sides desired a settlement, the negotiations continued in stalemate 
until 13th September, 1800, when Pichon’s hunch that the Americans, if left to 
themselves long enough, would deviate from their instructions proved well founded. 
The rise of French power in Europe and the apparent stability of the Consulate 
persuaded Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray that they had better agree to some 
arrangement with France. To abandon the negotiations would be to expose the 
United States to dangers of continued hostility with a possibly victorious France. 
So they proposed to the French postponement of the questions of the old treaties 
and of indemnities, and, meanwhile, the “‘ expediency of a temporary arrangement.’’!5 

The new American proposal appealed to the First Consul. Deferment of 
indemnities would relieve France from a possible additional financial burden. Peace 
with the United States would serve to beguile that nation at a time when France 
was about to take over Louisiana from Spain. Bonaparte also still desired to have 
the United States as a friend for France and a rival for Britain on the seas. Above 
all, he was now more than ever anxious to safeguard liberal principles of neutral 
rights as the basis for a naval combination among the neutrals of the world that 
could be the last blow necessary to bring Britain to her knees and free the oceans 
for French colonial ambitions in Louisiana. At this moment Czar Paul was coming 
to France’s aid. On 27th August he issued a declaration inviting Denmark, Sweden, 
and Prussia to join with Russia in a Convention of Armed Neutrality for defending 
the freedom of the seas against Britain. Denouncing Britain’s seizure of the Freya 
and decrying the whole illiberal system of maritime law practised by the Mistress 
of the Seas, the Russian emperor acclaimed the principles of maritime liberty 
advanced by his mother, Catherine the Great, in her Declaration of Armed Neutrality 
of 1780. 

13 For documents on the Freya affair, see The armed neutralities of 1780 and 1800, 
ed. James Brown Scott (New York, 1918); and Documentary history of the armed 
neutralities of 1780 and 1800, ed. Sir Francis Piggott and G. W. T. Omond (London, 19109). 

14 Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Correspondance politique, Etats-Unis, 


Vol. 52, Part IV, 227 (Library of Congress photocopies) (hereafter cited as ‘‘ Arch. Aff. 
Etr., Cor. pol., Etats-Unis ’’). 
16 ASP, FR, II, 332-39. 
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Although Britain agreed to return the Freya to its owners, her relations with 
the Baltic Powers remained critical. Her high-handed treatment of the Swedish 
vessel Hoffnung drew that Government directly into the quarrel. Her seizure of the 
Triton, bearing Prussia’s flag, led to protests from that Power.!® Finally, Britain 
had incurred Paul’s animosity by capturing Malta from the French, thus frustrating 
Bonaparte’s plan to turn the island over to the Czar. 


Meanwhile Bonaparte gave such a touch to the last phase of his negotiations 
with the United States as to present France as the champion of the freedom of the 
seas and to encourage the northern States to pursue the Cza1’s project for a new 
league of neutrals against Britain. The French commissioners accepted the 
American proposal to suspend the old treaties and to postpone the question of 
indemnities. In return the American commissioners accepted, sub spe rati, maritime 
stipulations similar to those of the Franco-American commercial treaty of 1778. 
These articles repeated almost word for word the principles which Czar Paul had 
just invoked in his declaration. 


Of the four leading principles of neutral rights to which Paul subscribed, the 
new Franco-American treaty unmistakably stipulated three : the right of the neutral 
to trade in non-contraband to and between the ports of any belligerent ; a narrow 
and restricted list of contraband, not including naval stores; and free ships free 
goods, excepting, of course, contraband. On the fourth point, that of blockade, 
the treaty differed from the Russian definition in words but not in purpose. The 
Russians termed a blockaded port as one where the attacking Power’s ships are 
stationed in such a way as to make access thereto clearly dangerous. The French 
and Americans made no separate article defining blockade. They simply added, 
after stipulating the right of the neutral to trade to and between the ports of any 
belligerent, that this right did not apply when such ports were “ actually blockaded, 
besieged, or invested.’’ In each case, Russian and Franco-American, there appears 
opposition to Britain’s practice of imposing paper blockades. 


A fifth principle of maritime freedom, that a belligerent had no right to visit 
and search neutral vessels which were under convoy of a neutral warship flying the 
same flag, had been the central issue in the Freya affair between Denmark and 
Britain. In a convention of 29th August, 1800, Britain and Denmark deferred this 
question to future discussion. In his pact with the Americans, Bonaparte showed 
that he, and presumably the United States, supported Denmark’s contention. The 
new Franco-American treaty of 30th September, 1800, proclaimed that the verbal 
declaration of a convoy commander that the merchantmen_under his protection 
were from the nation whose flag he flew and carried no contraband was sufficient 
to free the convoy from visit and search. 


Pleased as he was with the arrangements which his commissioners had effected 
with the plenipotentiaries of the United States, Bonaparte would not approve the 
original title of the pact. In deference to the sensitiveness of the American 
envoys to deviation from their instructions, the French commissioners had 
consented to call the instrument a ‘provisional’ treaty.17 The First Consul 
insisted upon calling it a ‘convention.’ Privately explaining this demand, he 


16 For documents on these developments and Czar Paul’s declaration, see Scott ; and 
Piggott and Omond. 

17 The American commissioners favoured the word provisional because they had 
over-reached their instructions in making the settlement and wished, therefore, to reserve 
themselves sub spe rati. 
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cryptically said that he knew when to observe forms and when to discard them.1® 
He seems to have felt that the pact would have greater influence with the northern 
neutrals if its title gave it an aura of permanence. They would easily see the 
distinction between a treaty and a provisional treaty, but probably would see little 
difference between a treaty and a convention. Bonaparte’s comment on this detail 
suggests that he was neglecting nothing to make his relations with the United States 
fit in with his strategy of raising another armed neutrality. 


The French, with an eye to the effect their actions might have on both Britain 
and the northern European Powers, celebrated the signing of the convention with 
a magnificent féte at Mortfontaine, Joseph Bonaparte’s country estate. The 
First Consul and his whole family attended. Practically all important officials in 
the French Government were present. The American commissioners were the guests 
of honour. Murray described the occasion in glowing terms. “I tell you of a féte,” 
he wrote to John Quincy Adams, “ because our last commission was so terribly 
treated. Its being done after the treaty was signed was the more agreeable. 
Perpetual peace between France and the United States, and the successor of 
Washington, were drunk to the sound of cannon. We gave no toasts; there being 
but three, by the three consuls.’’?® 


What Murray did not relate to the younger Adams was the text of the toast 
offered by the third consul, Lebrun, and the significant words of Bonaparte’s farewell 
to the American commissioners. They afford clear indications of the use which 
the First Consul hoped to make of the United States in building a league of neutrals 
opposed to Britain. The official newspaper, Moniteur, published them for all the 
world to see. Bonaparte invoked the liberal maritime principles consecrated in 
the convention as the basis for Franco-American rapprochement. “ It is becoming,” 
he said, “in present circumstances, more important than ever for the two nations 
to adhere to them.” Lebrun raised his glass “ to the union of America with the 
powers of the North for freedom of the seas ! ’’2° 


It was no coincidence that this same issue of the Monitteur carried a lengthy 
essay extolling the benefits waiting for all Europe should it raise an armed 
neutrality against Britain’s harsh rule of the seas. It was a call for action to ‘‘ Paul I 
and to all princes who, like him, by honour and interest, desire the freedom of the 
seas.”’21 


Napoleon Bonaparte had made peace with the United States not merely to 
blandish that republic while he secretly secured the retrocession of Louisiana from 
Spain. His design was more pervasive. He was endeavouring to present himself to 
Russia, Prussia, and the Scandinavian Powers as the world’s champion of neutral 
rights, and to bring the United States into the European scene ready to join a new 
league of armed neutrals. Then, perhaps, he could shepherd that trans-Atlantic 








18 Journal de Comte Pierre-Louis Roederer, ed. Maurice Vitrac (Paris, 1909), pp. 20-21. 

18 Murray to J. Q. Adams, 5th Oct., 1800, Letters of William Vans Murray to John 
Quincy Adams, 1797-1803, ed. Worthington C. Ford, American Historical Association, 
Annual Report, 1912 (Washington, 1914), pp. 654-55. 

*° Gazette National ou Le Moniteur Universel, 14 vendémiaire an 9 [6th Oct., 1800]. 
Cf. George F. Hoar, “ A famous féte,’’ American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, n. s., 
XII (1898), 243, 255-57; and Correspondance de Napoléon Ier (Paris, 1858-70), XXX, 
560-61. 

*1 By Arnould, a member of the tribunat, Le Moniteur, 14 vendémiaire an 9 [6th Oct., 
1800]. 
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nation, together with the neutrals of northern Europe, into the final phase of a war 
that would bring Britain’s downfall and enable France to take over Louisiana in peace. 


Czar Paul, succumbing to Bonaparte’s stratagem, sent General Sprengporten to 
Paris in October with the advice that Russia and France were geographically so 
distant from one another that they could never be real enemies. They should work 
in harmony to prevent other Powers from injuring their interests. Sprengporten 
was to receive from Bonaparte the Russian prisoners with whom the Czar intended 
to garrison Malta.** Upon Britain’s refusal to surrender that island, Paul placed an 
embargo on British ships in Russian ports. Russian troops subsequently clashed at 
Narva with the crews of two British vessels, which escaped to sea after sinking a 
Russian ship. Paul retaliated by burning a third British vessel that had remained 
in the harbour.** 


As Britain refused to moderate her policy toward neutral commerce, Bonaparte 
continued to publicize his attachment to freedom of the seas. By now all nations 
knew that the Franco-American Convention of Mortfontaine was a pledge to the 
principles of maritime liberty, for the Moniteur had published the complete text of 
the.pact.** In Berlin John Quincy Adams felt that formation of an armed neutrality 
by the northern States waited only for the final success of French arms against Austria, 
Britain’s remaining active ally on the Continent, still holding out against Bonaparte’s 
demands despite the defeat at Marengo. Adams did not doubt that French military 
might would soon compel the Austrians to make peace. The consequent isolation 
of Britain would embolden the Scandinavians to accept the Czar’s invitation to join 
an armed neutrality as a means of curbing Britain’s restrictive maritime practices.?® 


France’s victory over Austria at Hohenlinden on 3rd December, 1800, made it 
clear that Emperor Francis I must come to terms with Bonaparte. The exultant 
First Consul asked Talleyrand to inform all friendly Powers that France would not 
make peace with Britain until that Government respected the flags—i.e., the neutral 
rights—of Russia, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and also the United States, on fhe 
high seas.2* An armed neutrality of the northern European Powers now seemed a 
certainty. It became an actuality in mid-December, 1800, when Sweden, Denmark, 
and Prussia signed separate conventions?’ with Russia professing a ‘‘ disinterested 
desire to maintain the inalienable rights of neutral nations.” 


The new conventions of armed neutrality echoed the liberal maritime principles 
embodied in the recent Franco-American Convention of Mortfontaine, which had 
prepared the way for this latest neutral combination. To give effect to these 
principles the contracting Powers provided for the possibility of mutual convoys and 
agreed to support each other’s claims against a belligerent which should violate the 
maritime dicta of the league. In each pact Russia and the second party agreed 
mutually to employ reprisals against any Power which refused to give justice for acts 
damaging their rightful commerce. An attack on either party “ because of or in 
contempt of ’’ the convention was, according to each of the three engagements, to 
find both parties prepared to take concerted action for mutual defence. 





22 Edouard Driault, La politique extérieure du premier consul, 1800-1803 (Paris, 191 0), 
pp- 83-84, 143. 

28 Documents in Piggott and Omond, pp. 420-23. 

24 Te Moniteur, 30 vendémiaire an 9 [22nd Oct., 1800]. 

25 J. QO. Adams to the Secretary of State, 22nd Nov., 1800, J. Q. Adams, Despatches, 
No. 173. 

*¢ Bonaparte to Talleyrand, 7th Dec., 1800, Correspondance de Napoléon Ier, V1, 661. 

27 English texts in Scott, pp. 531-49. 
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Britain had chosen to face a neutral league as a lesser evil than the surrender of 
strategic Malta to the Czar. Experience in past wars showed that neutral maritime 
leagues generally threatened British interests more in principle than in practice. 
Britain’s disadvantage from opposition by the northern Powers lay mostly in their 
threat to cut off her usual source of naval stores. But Britain could supply her fleet 
from existing stocks and might seek to replenish them with materials from her North 
American possessions and, possibly, from the United States. The vulnerability of 
most of British North America to overland attack from the United States made it 
important, however, that Britain should not become embroiled with the Americans 
at a time when she was at odds with the States of northern Europe. Conflict with 
both the Americans and the Baltic Powers would jeopardize the building and refitting 
of the Royal Navy. 


The conventions establishing the Armed Neutrality of 1800 included provision 
for the adherence of other neutral Powers, thus leaving the way open for American 
participation. If only Bonaparte could now bring the United States into the 
combination, he could really embarrass Britain. President Adams might be against 
such an idea, but the United States was having an election. The result might go 
against Adams, Should his Republican rival, Thomas Jefferson, hitherto notorious 
as pro-French, come into office, perhaps America might then be induced to join the 
Armed Neutrality. 


To this end Talleyrand prepared instructions for the new French envoy to the 
United States, Louis André Pichon, the same man who had served as secretary of the 
French commissioners during the negotiations for the Convention of Mortfontaine. 
Americans should see, wrote Talleyrand, that the recently formed Armed Neutrality 
held out to them the promise of protection for their expanding commerce against 
Britain’s ambition to gain exclusive mastery of the seas. Unless they acceded to 
the league they could not receive all the advantages it offered. Only by common 
action with the other maritime neutrals, Pichon was to argue, could the United States 
hope to enjoy real freedom of the seas. By joining the European league it could crown 
its political independence from Britain with economic independence as well. Talleyrand 
urged Pichon to make every effort to prevail upon the United States in this matter. 
“It will be honourable for you,” he concluded, ‘‘ to succeed in this negotiation : 
success can, after all, hasten the end of the war by raising up new obstacles for a 
Power [Britain] hostile to or jealous of all others.’’® 


Jefferson, whose election France had long desired, was, indeed, coming to the 
Presidency. In reporting the Republican party’s victory to Paris, Victor Du Pont, 
a French consular official in America, hailed it as “ a happy revolution which operates 
in our favour.”*® Bonaparte and Talleyrand could hope, and undoubtedly were 
hoping, that the change in American administrations would assure success to Pichon 
in his mission to bring the United States into the Armed Neutrality. 


Unhappily for the French, the question of American adherence to the European 
combination of neutrals soon became academic. The league broke apart in the spring 
of 1801 under the impact of two events : the murder of Czar Paul by a band of Russian 
assassins on 24th March, and the assault of a British fleet led by Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, with Nelson second in command, on the Danes at Copenhagen on 2nd April. 


28 Talleyrand to Pichon, 24th January, 1801, Arch. Aff. Etr., Cor. pol., Etats-Unis, 
Vol. 53, Part I, 6-7. 

2° Du Pont to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 4th February, 1801, Arch. Aff. Etr., 
Cor. pol., Etats-Unis, Vol. 53, Part I, 8. 
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The battle of Copenhagen shattered the chance that the northern Powers might unite 
their navies in a great combination against the British. Paul’s successor, Alexander I, 
recognized the consequences of the blow which Hyde Parker and Nelson had dealt the 
neutral league. Unlike Paul, he seems to have appreciated the value of British sea 
power as a force balancing the preponderance of France on land. If the British Navy 
went down there might be no stopping French expansion in Europe and throughout 
the world. The new Czar also had no obsession for Malta. Thus he abandoned 
armed neutrality and entered into negotiations with the British. The resulting 
Convention of St. Petersburg of 17th June, 1801,*° to which the Scandinavian States 
later adhered, contained maritime provisions for the most part favourable to Britain. 
It marked the end of the latest efforts of the northern neutrals to win freedom of the 
seas, and it sealed the failure of Bonaparte’s diplomatic challenge to British sea power. 


Bonaparte had fought Britain to a victory on the continent of Europe, at least 
for the time being. He had been unable, however, to shake her control of the seas 
and thus remove her as the great obstacle to his ambition for world domination. His 
return to the policy of fostering a league of armed neutrals to counter Britain’s dominion 
at sea was not unwise, it was only unsuccessful. He could not, by diplomatic efforts 
alone, control the league in the face of British naval action. In the future, as 
Emperor Napoleon I, he would dominate more of Europe by military force, and 
impose upon it the Continental System, hoping thereby to accomplish what the 
Armed Neutrality of 1800 failed to do for him. 


*° English text in Scott, pp. 595-603. On the demise of the Armed Neutrality of 1800, 
see Phillips, pp. 106-11. 
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A SYRIAN DIVERSION 
By “ J.L.” 


JORDANIAN friend, sympathizing with me once over the high-handed 
behaviour of Syrian officials, remarked that it never paid to take the Syrians 
seriously. ‘‘ They are like naughty children,” he said. ‘‘ They will do 

anything in order to draw attention to themselves.” If this be true, then they have 
certainly succeeded recently, and I only hope my friend is right in his summing-up 


of the Syrian character. My own experience of the Syrians leads me to believe that 
he is. 


It happened during one of the coldest and wettest winters in Jordan since the 
war. We had been on manceuvres along the Jordan-Iraq frontier and spent most 
of our time digging out armoured cars which had sunk to their belly-plates in the 
mud. Acres of desert had been turned into lakes by the torrential rain, and movement 
was almost impossible. I had decided to give the whole business up and return to 
barracks when a message arrived ordering me to take the regiment to the Iraq 
Petroleum Company’s pumping station at H.5. 


After a dreadful drive through flooded wadis and pouring rain, we arrived at 
H.5 to find the place teeming with troops. It is a peculiarly inhospitable race at 
the best of times, but under a leaden sky and with a freezing wind blowing off the 
snow-capped Jebel Druse, 30 miles away to the north, it was even drearier than usual. 
Nobody seemed to know why we had been concentrated there in the first place, and 
rumours were rife. One old Bedouin sergeant, who was squatting unconcernedly by 
the roadside while the rain poured off him, looked up from the rifle he was cleaning 
and grinned when I asked what was happening. “ Wallahi, I don’t know,” he said, 
“but they say we're off to conquer Syria. There should be plenty of loot in 
Damascus,” and he gave a great guffaw of delight ! 


The Force Commander materialized eventually and explained the situation. 
Sultan Atrash, paramount Sheikh of the Druse, had quarrelled with the Syrian 
Government and rallied his tribesmen to his standard. The Druse are a truculent 
crowd, much disliked by the Arabs, and usually ‘ agin’ the Government.’ They took 
to the hills with their sheikh, convinced that they had the beating of the Syrian Army. 


Unfortunately for the Druse the Syrian Army 
decided not to get involved in the mountains but 
chose instead to occupy Soueida, capital of the 
Druse, and make things as unpleasant as they could 
for its citizens. At the same time they announced 
that they would only go away if Sultan Atrash 
surrendered—in which event they had every inten- 
tion of executing him. Faced with the prospect of 
either seeing his tribesmen starve or his own head 
on a charger, Atrash decided to cross the frontier 
into Jordan and claim the sanctuary which no 
self-respecting Arab could deny him. 





This intention aroused consternation in Amman. 
Relations between Jordan and Syria have never been good but at that time they 
were better than usual. Such a happy state of affairs could hardly continue if 
Jordan gave sanctuary to a Syrian rebel. On the other hand, every right-minded 
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Arab would be shocked if Atrash was refused sanctuary, and there was always the 
chance that the wheel of fortune might change and Atrash become once again a 
personality of some importance in Syria (he had before his rebellion been a member 
of the Cabinet). It would be impolitic to offend him. It was finally decided to 
cordon the frontier and trust that this display of force would dissuade Atrash from 
trying to cross it. 


The troops had been concentrated at H.5 to put this plan into effect, but it 
was a task easier to plan in an office in Amman than to carry out in some of the most 
difficult country in the Middle East. The tangled mass of the Jebel Druse, just within 
Syria, looks down on hundreds of square miles of Jordan desert, every yard of which 
is littered with great boulders of lava, spewed up by the extinct volcanoes which 
jut out above the surrounding countryside like slag-heaps in the Black Country. 
The so-called ‘ lava belt ’ is traversed by only one road, that from Baghdad to Haifa, 
and between it and the Syrian frontier there are only camel tracks threading a way 
through the lava. Only the poorest type of Bedouin, the Ahi el Jebel, dwell there 
with wolves and vipers for company, and no one quite knew where the frontier 
actually ran. Certainly nobody knew how we were to move a battalion of mechanized 
infantry and two armoured car regiments across that grey wilderness and up onto 
the frontier. 


The advance remains in my memory as a period of piercing cold, driving rain, 
and broken springs. We levered our way through the lava with crowbars, and the 
deep wadis were in spate. I remember a wireless message from a troop leader 
invoking the aid of the Almighty, announcing that his troop was stranded in a wadi 
with the water rising steadily, and imploring me to send a Scammel to extricate his 
vehicles. No Scammel could have crossed that ground and I had to leave him to 
his fate, trusting that his invocations would be answered. 


While we were inching our way forward, spurred on by frantic signals from - 


Amman, Sultan Atrash arrived with his followers in a valley just inside Syria. 
When this news reached Amman it resulted in a further batch of signals, one of which 
was handed to me simultaneously with another from one of my squadrons which 
had been working its way round the lava to the east. It had been caught in a 
torrential downpour while doing so. “ If Allah wills we shall be able to move in 
two days’ time,” it ended, piously but optimistically. Actually they were marooned 
there for a month. 


The Force Commander, rightly concluding that it was hopeless to wait unti 
all his troops were deployed, decided to parley with Atrash. He was given a royal 
welcome and a gargantuan banquet, while the Druse fired welcoming volleys into 
the air. Each one of them had gone to war with his sword, rifle, and horse, and 
obviously regarded the whole business as a welcome, break from the tedium of daily 
life. Not so Atrash, who did not welcome the news that any crossing of the frontier 
would be opposed. The Force Commander, impressed both by the Sheikh’s 
personality and by his hospitality, sent a signal to Amman giving the Sheikh’s point 
of view and commending the meal he had just enjoyed. This produced a sharp 
rebuke implying that if he devoted more time to his job and less to feasting, the 
frontier would be cordoned much more speedily. 


Meanwhile it continued to rain. The mists swirled down and froze us to the 
marrow, and we envied Atrash his snug valley while we kept watch from the hill-tops. 
The Bedouin shepherds who had attached: themselves to us could not understand 
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why we did not attack the Druse. One young Bedouin, shivering in his tattered 
smock, thrust his face into my Landrover and begged me to enlist him. “I want to 
kill a Druse,” he bellowed into my ear. 


Then it ended as suddenly as it had begun. One night we were busily occupying 
defensive positions to repel an expected Druse sortie, and the next morning we were 
ordered to escort Atrash as an honoured guest into Jordan. Some sort of modus 
vivendi had been reached between the two Governments concerned, and all of us, 
apart from the Bedouin, were relieved that the old brigand was to receive the 
sanctuary he had claimed. Doubtless the Jordan Government made the right 
decision in trying to keep in with Sultan Atrash ; he was back in Damascus again 
only a few months later (as Minister of Education, I think it was). The Jordanians 
knew their Syrians. 





UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER—OR WHAT ? 
By ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD A. R. P. ERNLE-ERLE-Drax, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


T is well to remember that last year the Western Powers were handed an 
[seston from Moscow, to expire on 27th May, 1959, on the subject of Berlin. 

We were told that Russia would then have to take such action as she thought 
necessary if no settlement had been reached, and we were reminded by Mr. 
Khrushchev that a serious disagreement on Berlin might lead to war. Since then we 
only know that there has been no appreciable change in the views either of Moscow 
or the West, and the difference between them is still very wide. 


War, of course, is regarded by all as very improbable, but history suggests that 
where the fundamental causes that give rise to wars are clearly present, war or 
serious trouble is very difficult to avoid. 


These causes have been operating with pitiless regularity for 3,000 years or 
more and it is strange that greater efforts have not been made to analyse them. 
They often appear, superficially, to be religious, dynastic, economic, etc., but their 
roots lie very deep and there are usually ethical or psychological causes mixed in 
with the others. 


For dealing with future troubles, some people have said that in the event of 
war and possible invasion some form of passive resistance, amounting it would seem 
almost to unconditional surrender, would be preferable to an all-out struggle with 
nuclear weapons. Most people, I think, would say that this view is so repugnant 
and so contrary to the ancient spirit of the British people that we should at once 
reject it. That spirit was well stated by Wordsworth :— 


“In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old : 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 


If we adhere to that view we must follow the advice of‘Lord Montgomery and 
prepare in advance a master plan that will deal boldly with all eventualities and 
avert war if possible. Perhaps I may be excused for reviewing briefly here the tragic 
events of 1938 and the manner in which the problem presented itself to me at the 
time. I find in my diary the following passages :— 


6th January, 1938. “One much wonders what the next two years are likely 
to produce. Certainly the forces of anti-Christ seem to be flourishing in Russia, 
Germany, Italy, China, Japan, and perhaps one or two others: a formidable list ! 
All we can do is to hope for the best and prepare for the worst.” 


31st July, 1938. “‘ From all one can judge of Hitler’s ideas, it seems clear he 
has definitely decided to achieve a certain programme, by bluff and threats if 
possible, otherwise by force. He has stated that a German empire with a population 
of 250,000,000 is a part of his plan, alsothe complete destruction of France, so it may 
be assumed that he cannot well get what he wants without fighting. The date for 
starting depends simply on when it seems to him (or his warlords) that by striking 
suddenly he will achieve success. No doubt he will do so this autumn if he feels that 
he can get away with it. If the opposition seems too strong he will bide his time 
and strike at any moment during the next two years that the situation seems more 
favourable.” 
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On 1st March, 1938, Mr. Joseph Kennedy had landed at Plymouth and travelled 
to London to take over the duties of U.S. Ambassador to Britain. In company with 
the Lord Mayor of Plymouth it was my duty, as Commander-in-Chief, Plymouth, at 
that time, to welcome him on landing. Thereafter, while waiting an hour or so for 
his train, we had an enjoyable chat, but I especially remember that, as soon as we 
began to speak of the situation in Europe, it became clear to me that he would 
strongly dislike the idea of participation by the U.S.A. in any war that might break 
out there. I had no means of judging whether this was mainly his personal view, or 
the view of his official chiefs, or perhaps a bit of both. Anyway I felt at once that 
this opinion, which was no doubt shared by millions of Americans, was likely to 
destroy the last chance of maintaining peace. 


My conversation with Mr. Kennedy confirmed the view that I stated in a paper 
written just six months after his arrival in England. This paper explained what 
might have been done in the U.S.A., possibly with success, but it was now obvious 
that little hope remained. The paper is quite short so perhaps I may quote it here. 


THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE 


“Tt seems now fairly evident that within two years or less the situation in 
Europe must either get much better or much worse. We may any time at short 
notice find Europe in a position where hope of peace is almost dead. In such a 
situation the only remaining hope lies in action by the U.S.A., and such action would 
without doubt be abhorrent to the people of that country. Many far-sighted men 
in the U.S.A. and elsewhere have foreseen this difficulty and would like to find a 
emedy. The possibility occurs to me that the President might send to Congress a 
message in some such terms as these : 


‘Gentlemen, it is the duty of your Executive to consider not only the present 
but many and varied possibilities of the future. I cannot conceal from you my fear 
that developments in Europe may at very short notice lead to war or to a situation 
where war is almost inevitable. We may find the British Empire compelled to take 
part, and to fight a desperate struggle for democracy and freedom against the full 
strength of other nations that have mobilized beforehand with the intention to strike. 


‘I believe that the bulk of my countrymen in such a case would at once say that 
their chief desire was to avoid becoming involved in such a struggle. Many would 
express sympathy with Britain ; many would say we should again exhort the nations 
of Europe to remember the Kellogg Pact ; but we know from long experience that 
such exhortations are quite useless. Looking further ahead, what would be the 
situation if England were becoming exhausted in the struggle and were in danger 
of defeat ? Many would say, and I think rightly, ‘‘ The defeat of Britain and the 
break-up of her Empire will cause irreparable injury to the U.S.A.” But what can 
then be done? If we fight then it might be far too late, and if we fight at all in 
defence of principles that admittedly are sacred to us, is it fair to our Allies that we 
should come in only at the 11th hour ? 


‘I believe that no nation can preserve its liberty and its greatness unless it is 
prepared, in the last resort, to fight for those things that make a nation great. We 
are all agreed that readiness to fight if attacked is today an urgent necessity. To 
fight and win may sometimes be useful, but to prevent a war from starting is 
immeasurably better and I believe that only by force or the threat of force can such 
prevention be achieved. We have tried persuasion and the arts of diplomacy and 
they have failed us. In the continents both east and west of us, war threatens 
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the possibility of horrors never known before : and in modern war events move with 
lightning speed. In these circumstances I bring you a request that you may view with 
suspicion or alarm, but I believe it promises the best hope, perhaps the only hope, 
of preserving civilization and peace. I wish to ask that you will authorize me to 
send to Europe at any moment that my Executive think it necessary certain armed 
forces for the purpose of making it clear that if American interests require us to 
fight we shall be able to do so effectively and quickly. Those persons who are most 
likely to disturb the peace of the world might well be restrained by the thought that 
prompt help from us to their intended victims was a real possibility. But in my 
view they think today, and think rightly, that it is not so. The extent to which this 
increases the danger of war is very serious. I believe that if I were given such 
powers as I ask for it would prove a potent factor in the cause of peace. The grave 
step of ordering armed forces to Europe would be even more potent. The issue of 
peace or war might well be decided before a single vessel left our shores, but in a 
world where force alone is listened to it is possible we should find that such an order 
had saved the world. As regards details, I suggest that your Executive should be 
given authority to move to Europe at any time of crisis not more than one-third 
of our fleet, 1,000 aeroplanes, and such military forces as may be necessary for the 
protection of our fleet bases and aerodromes, say, a maximum of 10,000 men. 
Convenient bases for these forces would have to be selected in some area remote 
from the possible theatres of war. I would propose to discuss various possible 
alternatives with the different Governments concerned, and I suggest that, if they 
concur, we should consider potential bases in Great Britain, Ireland, or the west 
coast of France. Needless to say, our forces would take no part in any war that 
broke out until Congress and the American people decided that they were to do so. 
They might remain at their stations for a few weeks or months and then, if no war 
started, return home again, but we should have made in the cause of peace the only 
practical contribution that is of real value. I am aware that this suggestion is 
without precedent but I would urge you to approve it for two reasons. 

‘ First, I consider that, taking the long view, it would be of direct and ever- 
increasing value to the best interests of our country. Second, I consider we have a 
moral obligation to do more than we have done in the past to help in preserving 
the world from the horrors of war. In my opinion the second reason is more 
important than the first. 

‘ It cannot be denied that any such proposal as the above is filled with difficulties, 
but so is the problem of saving the civilized world from disaster.’ ”’ 


As I was serving on full pay in 1938, I was not able to publish the above 
suggestions. I therefore showed them to a few friends, including one or two M.P.s, 
and then forgot about them. They are quoted here only to show the importance of 
looking ahead and planning to prevent war. We now know that the U.S.A. took 
no action and that war ensued in 1939. It is of interest to consider the changed 
situation today. The war of 1939 started partly because Hitler felt sure he could 
rely on the U.S.A. to hold back and remain neutral ; but now the Americans assert 
that it is essential to be tough and unyielding in face of Russian demands, and 
Mr. Dulles’s attitude was described by Senator Fulbright as ‘ negative and rigid.” 
Truly a big change, which involves America and her allies in a certain amount of 
‘brinkmanship.’ Anyway we must not forget that the 1958 ultimatum runs out in 
May, if not cancelled, and there is therefore not much time for preparing our master 


plan. One can only hope that the Governments: chiefly concerned have already 
done it. 
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The future, perhaps, is even more difficult than the past, for we have now had 
long experience of the Russian veto in the Security Council, and the extreme 
difficulty of reaching any agreement with Moscow about disarmament, nuclear tests, 
visits of inspection, etc. The latest example is regrettably true to form. In August, 
1939, at the request of the Soviet Government, we sent a Military Mission to Moscow 
to see if we could reach agreement on some of the points of difference that had been 
outstanding for many months, It was made clear that our main object was to reach 
any kind of agreement that would help to preserve peace in Europe; yet behind 
our backs, and while our Mission was still in Moscow, the Soviet Government 
negotiated and signed a treaty with Hitler ! 

In February, 1959, Mr. Macmillan travelled to Moscow to see if he could clear 
the way for reaching an agreement on some of our long outstanding differences. 
He stressed that his main purpose was to help in the preservation of peace; yet 
before he had left Moscow it was announced, on 1st March, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had started to negotiate a separate peace with East Germany! Plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme chose! but the pendulum of fate has now swung crazily to the other 
side. In 1939 we committed ourselves to disaster by guaranteeing to help to defend 
Poland against any attack from the west, i.e. from Germany. Our guarantee came 
far too late and was quite impossible of fulfilment. 


In 1959 we find ourselves, with our N.A.T.O. allies, committed to the difficult 
task of trying to defend Berlin and West Germany against attack from the east. 
This we find we cannot do with conventional weapons and we are therefore compelled 
to state that, if any attack starts, we shall at once use small-size nuclear bombs 
which we see fit to describe as ‘ tactical.’ But there is little reason to think that 
our opponents will accept our definition, and if they do not, their various forms of 
retaliation may lead to consequences that no man can foretell. 

Thus the preservation of peace remains obviously uncertain, and we now have 
the additional task of trying to ensure that if fighting or a minor war starts anywhere 
at any time it shall be stopped at the earliest possible moment by arranging some 
kind of armistice before it has time to spread. In this matter we must remember 
the old military maxim that ‘ in war, time is counted not in hours but in minutes.” 
We should therefore study carefully the advice given by Lord Montgomery in his 
television broadcast on 23rd January, 1959, when he explained that most of our 
present troubles, and our failure effectively to win the peace, stem from our insistence 
on unconditional surrender in 1945. It seems obvious that our planning for 
the future should include an agreed policy on how to tackle, in a future war, the 
joint problems of granting an armistice and arranging a peace treaty. This perhaps 
is the more desirable because, in the event of heavy fighting with nuclear weapons, 
there may remain in one or more countries little trace of a coherent Government 
still able to function and no means of efficient communication between them and 
their people. In view of this possibility it would seem better to reverse the present 
procedure whereby proposals for the discussion of peace are usually made only when 
one side or the other is getting tired of the struggle. Would it therefore be feasible 
for the U.N., or failing them the Governments of the principal Western Powers, to 
lay down beforehand certain basic principles that they would expect to be complied 
with when some aggressor nation, or perhaps only a portion of it, begins to think 
about ending the struggle and asking for an armistice ? In view, however, of the 
urgent need to stop all fighting as rapidly as possible it would seem best that at least 
some of our proposals for ending it should be made public immediately hostilities 
begin. 
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This is the more desirable because they may well start, as in Korea, Indo-China, 
and Egypt, with the use of conventional weapons only. But the idea is growing 
that a tactical atomic bomb or shell might well be regarded before long as a con- 
ventional weapon, while the opponents of that view would be likely to say that, 
once the use of atomic bombs has started, they must be freely used by all. Thus 
the time available for preventing disaster would be very short. 

Of course, the only sane way to make peace secure is to make sure that fighting 
never starts, but history does not encourage us to think that this will always be 
feasible. Periodically the menace to peace is appreciably greater than most people 
realize at the time. For example, only in 1959 we were told by General Norstad, 
on 3rd April, that in 1949 there was a real danger that Russian armies would start 
marching across Europe to the West. At present we have a peace based on fear, 
which may serve as a temporary preventive, but it provides no long-term solution. 
For the time being, therefore, a first draft of a ‘ fire-extinguisher’ plan for con- 
sideration by the U.N., might run something like this :— 

(1) The Western Powers, acting in concert with the U.N. whenever time permits, 
will be ready at any moment after fighting has begun to discuss the possibility of 
an immediate armistice with any large section of the enemy people, or their satellites, 
or their armed forces. 

(2) It has to be assumed that communications from one part of a country to 
another may break down rapidly when serious fighting starts, even with conventional 
weapons, and that certain satellite and other forces may be very lukewarm in their 
adherence to the cause of their senior partner (who might perhaps be Russia, China, 
or Egypt). 

(3) Therefore any small or isolated enemy forces, whether troops, warships, 
U-boats, or aircraft, are invited to surrender at any convenient place either to the 
Western allies or to any neutral member of the United Nations. They will be allowed 


to surrender with the honours of war if no war crimes are proved against them, and . 


will be interned temporarily in a neutral country. They cannot in these circumstances 
be allowed to retain their arms but they will be repatriated, if they wish to go home, 
as soon as a peace treaty has been signed. 

(4) The allies will be ready to negotiate an armistice at any time with any 
representative Government that shows a leaning towards democratic principles and 
contains few or no members of the Government that started the war. Negotiations 
can be started with such a Government at any time, even if it represents only a 
minority of the enemy people. 

(5) The chief aim of the allies is that all fighting shall cease at the earliest moment 
possible. We wish to explain to our opponents that they are all now in deadlv peril. 
By some rash move of their leaders we may at any moment be forced to defend 
ourselves with nuclear weapons, and the stock of these weapons that we possess 
will cause utter devastation if used. We must use them without a moment’s delay 
if we are forced to do so, but on the other hand we shall at once cease all forms of 
counter-attack immediately we have cause to think that no further attacks will be 
launched against us. In your own interests we would beg you to pay urgent need 
to this warning. 

The five suggestions above are purely tentative and could no doubt: be much 
improved by experts who have more knowledge of the subject than I. 

When the Western allies have agreed on suitable proposals such as the above, 
it would seem desirable that they should be broadcast by the B.B.C. and other 
stations to all enemy countries as soon as serious fighting starts. 





SEA-AIR STRATEGY AND SUBMARINE WARFARE —II 


By ApmiRAL E. Bi6éRKLUND, RoyYAL SwEpDIsH Navy 


AVING in a previous article investigated the three aspects of sea-air strategy 
and its relation to attacks against warships, coastal raids, and the destruction 
of land areas, we now turn to the prospects of war against trade. 


It is quite evident that when task forces operate in a certain area, it will be 
impossible for an enemy to keep up sea-borne trade in that area. Even the enemy’s 
surface ships, such as cruisers, destroyers, armed merchant raiders, and others, 
which need to operate in that area, must face the danger of radar detection. We 
therefore shall try here to analyse especially the possibility of an Eastern submarine 


war against Western sea-borne trade, naturally hoping that such an eventuality 
will never arise. 


The first problems are these. How can one esti- — 
mate the efficiency of such warfare against commerce A 
and what will that efficiency be if this warfare is Z 


complemented by coast raids by submarine missile 
action against Western harbours and important : 
coastal towns? And are carrier forces a really efficient j 
means of deterring such enemy submarines, and con- 
sequently of value from a defensive point of view ? 


If the literature issued by both sides, that which fo 
deals with the two World Wars and with later local 
wars, is studied, it will be seen how much conditions f. & 
have changed in our nuclear and missile age since ( 
1945. A future great war will be very different to the — Vv 
last world war, and a local war very different to Korea mt 
and Indochina, if smaller nuclear and missile weapons 
are used. This will influence also a war against com- 
merce, conducted with other relative strength and in 
varying geographical conditions. 

An eventual Russian submarine war would start ,° 
with an initial superiority, in comparison with the last ° 
German war, of nine times (510: 57) if all submarines of operational types are 
included. If only the ocean-going types are counted, the proportion is 280 to 28. 
German submarines were principally based in northern Europe, while the Soviet 
force of 280 has some 110 in the northern Arctic, 40 in the Baltic, 60 in the Black 
Sea, and 70 in the Pacific. This suggests a more global Russian strategy than that 
pursued by the Germans. Besides this, the Soviet has some 50 medium and small 
submarines in both the Baltic and the Pacific, which can operate in less distant 
waters, to say nothing of submarines in Albania, Egypt, Oman, Indonesia, and 
Red China, which can cover coastal areas and encourage resistance against the West. 


Even with regard to the fear of nuclear and missile bombing, the Russian sub- 
marines are better spread out and can certainly use many secret bases and obtain 
world shipping information in countries where communistic propaganda has gained 
influence. The Soviet Navy has considerably developed the German system of 
supply at sea with tankers and the replenishment of stores from underwater cisterns 
towed in advance to places near the lines of shipping. The Red Navy can also use 
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experiences from German, Japanese, and Western sources from earlier submarine 
wars, which is a great advantage. 


We know from Admiral Dénitz’s disclosures at Nuremburg, and from American 
and British sources, that the German submarine fleet in 1939 was not organized with a 
view to war against Great Britain and the U.S.A. This fleet got its schnorkel facilities 
and the possibility to charge batteries without coming to the surface too late. The 
absence of a German naval reconnaissance air fleet during the war diminished seriously 
the efficiency of the submarines. 


The Soviet fleet has already a considerable number of submarines, mostly fitted 
with schnorkels, and the trend is certainly towards the provision of nuclear-powered 
submarines. The fleet has a naval air force, not only of 2,000 jet fighters and, say, 
1,000 light jet bombers, but also some hundreds of long-range reconnaissance aircraft 
(TU-16). Their range of probably 4,000-7,000 miles will make possible certain joint 
operations with submarines on the high seas. But their endurance in the air will 
hardly permit them to give to the submarines the permanent co-operation which is 
necessary for a high war efficiency. 


The submerged speed of submarines is of primary importance. Analysis of the 
German records has revealed that only in 1944 did the German Navy get submarines 
with high underwater speed, and these Types—XXI and XXII]—were not opera- 
tional until 1945. They had a radius of action of 22,000 miles, while the missile-armed 
new Russian Z— and W- classes have a radius somewhere between 10,000 and 20,000 
miles. It is generally believed that their submerged speed is rather low for modern 
conditions, but information is contradictory on that point. An important question 
which arises is how many of its submarines could the Soviet have on the high seas 
at the same time? The answer will decide a probable strategical effect of a war 
against sea-borne trade. 


During 1939-45 the percentage of German and Italian submarines at sea in 
war patrol areas was not 33, as often mentioned, but 25. Roughly 20 per cent. 
were on passage, 20 per cent. under repair, and 35 per cent. on training duties. 
During some periods the advanced submarine bases (Bordeaux, Brest, and others) 
made it possible to double for a short time the number of submarines on the great 
Atlantic routes, but the close allied reconnaissance outside those bases soon reduced 
the percentage to the normal one. As the distances from Germany via the north of 
Scotland (the English Channel was too dangerous) and to the middle of the North 
Atlantic is about 2,500 miles and from the White Sea to the same point 3,000 miles, 
I think it is fair to admit that the percentage might be analogous. 


With regard to advanced bases on the Atlantic coast, it should be observed 
that their capture and defence require a high military contribution. In view of 
modern nuclear and missile weapons, I think that’ the difficulties the Germans met 
in their French bases would be considerably increased if Russia tried to set up 
submarine bases on the Norwegian, west Danish, or west European coasts. The 
advantages in this age seem to be more than counterbalanced by disadvantages, 
but I admit that I may be wrong in some special cases. 


As submarines on their way to and from war areas normally avoid attacking 
in order to leave the enemy in the dark as to their position, war experience shows 
that they are equally seldom attacked on passage, provided they do not reveal their 
position. But many submarines were lost, and will be lost, in the neighbourhood of 
their bases. Here Western task forces and Western submarines will have good 
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chances. It must be remembered that over shorter distances modern airborne radar 
may discover even small objects on the surface of the water, such as schnorkels. 

One lesson from German war experience is that, to achieve a real efficiency, close 
co-operation with reconnaissance aircraft (such as the German FW 200) is necessary. 
This of course calls for very careful training and a thorough co-ordination of reports 
in order to bring a concentration of submarines against a convoy which is to be 
attacked. Aircraft from carriers facilitate this, while land-based aircraft will always 
be ip an inferior position during operations of long endurance. 

Besides this possibility of bringing submarines to their prey, it may be 
strategically necessary at times to concentrate submarines in areas where they are 
specially needed because of the development of other operations or in order to mislead 
the enemy’s anti-submarine effort. The German High Command in 1939-45 often 
changed the centre of gravity—to the Atlantic coast, to the Caribbean Sea, to West 
Africa, to the coasts of Great Britain, and so on. But when they tried to concentrate 
submarines against Allied operations in Norway, in the Mediterranean, or in the 
English Channel, they had a negative result because these waters were too full of 
Allied surface vessels. However, the German submarines off the American coasts 
in 1942 obtained good results in spite of the distance from their bases, though this 
was entirely due to the American reluctance to institute a convoy system for their 
coastal trade. 


The operational direction of a submarine battle should be centralized in a land 
headquarters with exceptionally good long-distance wireless, radar, and other 
communication facilities. But if the Soviet had to direct, say, 250 large and medium 
submarines on the high seas it would be in no way an easy problem. To direct, in 
restricted areas, some 70 in the Baltic, and 70 in the Pacific, is obviously easier. 


A weak point, as already stated, is that Western task forces are likely to interfere 
seriously in any Russian submarine-aircraft co-operation, even attacking the sub- 
marines with target-seeking torpedoes and nuclear depth charges. But in areas 
where there are no such task forces, the normal convoy escort may not be strong 
enough to deter successful submarine attacks if a good concentration is achieved 
against it. Submarines will be able to locate convoys with periscope radar, though 
this may mean risk of premature discovery. 


No percentage of possibilities can be given, but it is clear that there are many 
conditions which can hamper a successful Russian submarine war against commerce. 
Such warfare cannot be carried out successfully if it is not unlimited submarine war 
(attack without warning), which might well result in an unlimited nuclear war. 
Now, and in the near future, such a development would be of great disadvantage to 
the Soviet, and this is consequently a political obstacle against risking unlimited 
submarine war. Buf if those doubts could be set aside in special conditions, I feel 
that there is only one way to increase the efficiency of submarine warfare, and that 
is to combine the attack on commerce at sea with missile attacks on harbours and 
important coastal towns necessary to maintain the life and armaments of a nation 
at war. As in this case fixed targets are the goals, the hit probability of submarine 
missiles seem to promise a better result than attacks on ships at sea. 


An analysis of this question has shown to me that if the Soviet used as many 
submarines as possible for such attacks on harbours, it would constitute a very 
serious danger to the Western Powers. I admit that there are many ways of 
combining these two aspects of warfare against sea-borne trade, and I am sure that 
the Western Powers will plan carefully for those eventualities. 
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Minelaying by state-owned Russian commercial ships and by Russian sub- 
marines on the world’s shipping lines must be expected. The blocking of narrow 
passages and channels and the mining outside ports by submarines or by other means 
must be anticipated. Midget submarines and frogmen may be used to attack 
shipping within harbours. The strategical and commercial consequences should the 
Soviet use ships to block, for example, the Suez and Panama Canals, the Baltic 
Sounds, and/or important passages in the Mediterranean, the Persian Gulf, and in 
South-eastern Asia, must be foreseen. The fact that ocean-going submarines need 
about 50 fathoms of water and medium submarines about half that depth may give 
some indication of dangerous sectors at sea. 


Obviously each of the Western Powers will have studied all eventualities of 
attacks on harbours and I will not develop that subject. But I would like to give 
the reader an approximate image of the dimensions of a war against sea-borne trade. 


The aim of a Russian submarine war would be to attack the commercial shipping 
of the N.A.T.O. Powers, estimated at about 75,000,000 tons, or if all free States in 
the world are included, perhaps 100,000,000. The need for sea communications in 
peaeetime can be understood if we remember that usually 1,000 merchantmen are 
at sea in the English Channel and the North Sea at the same time, in addition to 
about 1,000 ships loading and unloading in the ports in the same area. The figures 
for the Mediterranean are about 500 and 500. But in time of war the needs of the 
war effort, war industries, material, and food, etc., require a much higher use of 
shipping than in peace. During the last years of the second World War, for example, 
more than 2,000,000 American soldiers were transported to Europe and Africa as 
an additional burden on essential shipping. 


In a new world war the density of Allied shipping would probably be very great 
in the North Atlantic and on the route round the Cape of Good Hope, but less in 
the Pacific, which ocean also is very difficult to patrol effectively with submarines. 
Some areas, such as that between the Faroes and Iceland, are difficult to control in 
bad weather. But the area of ocean down to the latitude of the Azores allows of a 
great variety of convoy routes. Shipping in the Mediterranean will be protected 
mainly by French, British, and other navies and their aviation. The traffic in the 
South Atlantic and the Indian Ocean will increase in strategical importance in order 
to safeguard southern Asia, Africa, and Australia. Allied naval, air, and missile 
bases in those waters are likely to be the focal areas for commercial convoys. 


During the last war German and Italian submarines were able to sink about 
2,000 commercial ships of approximately 14,000,000 tons and the Western allies 
had to strain their shipbuilding capacity to the utmost limit to keep pace with the 
losses. We may get a point of comparison in considering that the shipping in the 
Northern Atlantic during important periods of the German campaign, amounted 
to about 400 ships, with 80 escorts, at sea every day of the period. They were hunted 
by about 100 German submarines. This is approximately the framework of our 
present problem, and we have to reach a stage where the proportion of submarines 
sunk compared to commercial losses shows a definite efficiency from a strategical 
point of view. 


The German U-boat losses give us the following picture. Until 1943 the rate 
of submarine losses was not sufficient to offset that of merchant ship losses and the 
battle swung considerably in-Germany’s favour. But in 1943 the Allied radar and 
long-range aircraft efficiency increased considerably, and the Germans began to 
suffer losses of around 25 to 50 per cent. The German schnorkel later reduced these 
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losses by half, but by May, 1944, the great period of submarine destruction was in 
full swing, and even the high rate of new construction could not fill the gap. An 
unlimited submarine war is no easy thing to bring to success, and a limited submarine 
war, with visit and search before attack, is far too dangerous for the submarine, 
especially since commercial ships in time of war will often be supplied with small 
short-range missiles. 


The German view that merchantmen sacrifice their protection under inter- 
national law when they are armed or escorted by warships was not accepted at 
Nuremburg, though Admiral Dénitz was punished much less severely than other 
German war criminals. The Soviet has not made clear how it regards this problem, 
and I suppose it is in the interest of its leaders not to make it clear. There is a 
theory in the Soviet that the stocks of I.C.B.M., land-based I.R.B.M., and nuclear 
bombs will, in a great war, be rapidly exhausted and that, after this, the struggle 
will continue with the weapons which remain. This meets the words of the American 
Admiral Brown, of the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean: “It is the survivals 
which win the war.” Would the Soviet Government really have boldness enough, 
after a nuclear and missile period, to go on with an unlimited submarine war ? And 
would it really have the necessary weapons intact for such an enterprise ? 


If we consider that at least 250 ocean-going submarines on patrol are necessary 
for a victorious submarine war on the high seas, and remember that only 25 per 
cent. of the total force will be on patrol at any one time, we find that a total of 
1,000 such submarines would be necessary to the Soviet. Is it a coincidence of 
importance that Admiral Dénitz, at Nuremburg, stated that in order to succeed, 
about 1,000 submarines would have been necessary in 1941? Dénitz also declared 
that the allied bombing of the German submarine-building yards made the German 
problem even more difficult. If we consider the growth of Western offensive weapons 
since that time it seems to indicate that Russian building yards would be even more 
heavily struck. Western task forces, from this point of view, are well placed to 
counteract an Eastern submarine war through their ability to bring the Russian 
building yards within range of heavy missile attack. 


A heavy loss in submarines calls for a very strong national resistant spirit. Of 
38,000 men in the German submarine arm, about 30,000 were lost, which is an unusu- 
ally high percentage. A similar rate of destruction in Russian personnel might 
well lead to an equal loss of offensive spirit as was experienced in the German 
campaign. 

The development of nuclear-powered submarines will naturally improve Russian 
chances, but the Western Powers are ahead in this respect. All this would seem to 
prove that the Russian potentialities in all-out submarine war are not very great 
so long as the Western Powers keep up their sea-air strategical superiority, including 
also measures to cope with the new danger of port and coastal ravages by missile- 
weaponed submarines. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE IN OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE STRATEGY 


In order to make clear the actual technical foundation of such warfare, we 
must consider rapidly the offensive and defensive side of this problem. Offensive 
activity on the oceans may be executed by hunter-killer groups consisting of carriers, 
destroyers, submarines, aircraft, helicopters, sonar, and radar equipment. Such 
groups were not very successful in the last war except when acting on reliable 
intelligence giving accurate U-boat positions. Placing submarine-killers in submerged 
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positions outside enemy harbours and along the main convoy routes must also be 
regarded as offensive measures, though possibly of doubtful value. The better 
disposition is to concentrate such forces, for offensive anti-submarine warfare, in 
the most vital areas, which is in the vicinity of great convoys. It is in attacking a 
convoy that a submarine reveals its existence and can be most successfully attacked. 
The other obvious place of concentration is in the vicinity of the main Western 
ports, for it is there that enemy submarines can launch their missiles against land 
and harbours. In my mind those two aims should be primarily provided for. But 
it is obvious that in different geographical areas the offensive anti-submarine strategy 
may be varied. 

Changes in weapons and tactics render more difficult the operations of enemy 
submarines. 


Modern, dispersed convoys need nowadays the protection not only of escorts 
with anti-air and anti-submarine weapons, but also of submerged submarines with 
high speed in order earlier to detect enemy submarines and launch target-seeking 
torpedoes against them. The great development in modern anti-submarine weapons 
has to be strategically observed. Even the fact that the Russian Golem-3 can 
attack aircraft from a submerged submarine has to be mentioned. The comprehensive 
organization and integration of commerce protection and the convoy system cannot 
be dealt with here. 


SUMMARY 


The task force system for offensive sea-air strategy is more expensive than the 
submarine offensive system, but also much more efficient and serviceable, in 
peacetime, in limited, and in unlimited wars. It can produce a much greater effect 
on the enemy’s vital coastal bases and also far inland. An unlimited submarine 
campaign can make great difficulties to an enemy’s sea-borne trade and will constitute 
a serious danger if an offensive on the oceans is combined with important coast 
ravages. 

This danger in a great war will call also for the development of a new and 
efficient type of defensive sea-air strategy, based on radar warnings from submarines 
and aircraft and strategically organized in such a way that enemy missile-weaponed 
submarines can be successfully met in a deadly struggle of a new type. Modern 
defence ought to take into account these conditions, created by the latest weapon 
development. 


Without overlooking the remaining value of conventional weapons, I must 
emphasize that modern defence needs the increase in range and power which only 
the new weapons can warrant. 


The trident of Neptune can still be the sceptre of the world, but only if the 
barbs can reach far and hard. 


(Concluded) 
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AN HISTORIC ROYAL WARRANT 
By Dr. N. C. H. DUNBAR* 


"Tie case of Regina v. Linzee (1957)! in the Courts-Martial Appeal Court 
provided the Lord Chief Justice with an opportunity to deliver some obiter 
dicta concerning the authority and duties of a judge-advocate. The facts 
are not material to the present topic but, in the course of his judgment, Lord Goddard 
said: ‘‘ The position of the judge-advocate is certainly not that of a judge. He has 
not the authority over a court-martial that a judge has over a court over which he 
is presiding. I should not expect a judge-advocate to address a court-martial in 
entirely the same way that a judge may at times address or direct a jury. The judge- 
advocate’s duty is to advise the court-martial on questions of law ; and we have heard 
that by an amendment? which will come into force in January he himself will rule on 
questions of law; but he will still have to sum up the facts.” His lordship then 
went on to disclaim any true analogy between a court-martial, a jury, or a bench of 
magistrates. “ It is a court,” he said, ‘‘ which is sui generis. It is a peculiar court of 
itself, but it is certainly not a court in which the old common law rule of jury closure 
and jury retirement would be applied unless there was statutory force to compel one 
to do so. ... A court-martial may always consider and pronounce their finding 
without separating, and no doubt they generally do so, but if they want to separate 
and go to lunch, as far as I know there is no reason why they should not. There is 
no doubt, however, that they must not consult other people about the case.” 


The foregoing has prompted some reflections upon the brief history of British 
military courts for the trial of war criminals which, strangely enough, seem to have 
disappeared almost without trace into the dim shadows of the past. 


The authority for the holding of such trials is to be found in a Royal Warrant 
of 14th June, 1945.* That modest document set forth in 14 short regulations the 
rules of procedure and evidence to be applied by the court. At the outset the term 
‘war crime’ was defined as “‘ a violation of the laws and usages of war committed 
during any war in which His Majesty has been or may be engaged at any time since 
2nd September, 1939.” 


It was customary to frame a charge on the following pattern: “‘ The accused 
A.B., a German National, Pursuant to Regulation 4 of the Regulations for the trial of 
War Criminals, is charged with committing a War Crime in that he at.................0608 
en cian dienes , in violation of the laws and usages of war did kill C.D., a prisoner 


Jurisdiction to convene military courts and to confirm findings and sentences 
was vested in specified senior officers authorized under Warrant or by delegation 
under Warrant. With some exceptions the provisions of the British Army Act 
and Rules of Procedure relating to Field General Courts-Martial held on active 
service were made applicable; and the court could after arraignment proceed 
with the trial of an accused in his absence, if satisfied that no injustice would result. 


* Lecturer in International Law, University of Wales. 

1 (1957) Weekly Law Reports, 312. 

2 By the Rules of Procedure (Army), 1956, r. 80(3), which came into force on 
January Ist, 1957, a military court-martial must accept the advice of the judge-advocate 
on all questions of law which may arise unless they have weighty reasons for not doing so. 

3 Army Order, 81/1945. 
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The court was to be composed of not less than two officers in addition to the 
President. In the event of the accused holding a commission it was considered 
desirable for members of the court to be of comparable or superior rank ; and in the 
absence of a judge-advocate it was the practice for at least one member of the court 
to be legally qualified. While the function of the judge-advocate was to act solely 
in an advisory capacity, the so-called legal member was competent to participate 
in the determination of guilt or innocence, and in the imposition of sentence. 


No objection could be raised by the accused to the President, any member of 
the court, or judge-advocate ; nor was he entitled to make any special plea to the 
court’s jurisdiction. But he was given the right, in addition to the services of a 
British officer, of representation by counsel (either British or local). 


The rules of evidence which normally obtain in criminal proceedings were modified 
to render admissible any oral statement or document appearing on the face of it 
to be authentic, if such might assist in substantiating or disproving the charge. 
Hearsay evidence could be received if the witness was dead or unable without undue 
delay tdattend in person. Official documents and certain reports could be submitted 
without proof of issue or signature ; likewise depositions or records of military courts 
of inquiry, summaries of examination, any diary, letter, or other document con- 
taining information relating to the charge, and copies or other secondary evidence 
of documents when it was not possible to produce the originals without undue delay. 


When it seemed clear that a war crime had been perpetrated by the concerted 
action of several persons, the court was entitled to regard evidence adduced against 
any participant as prima facie incriminating each member of the group ; and in those 
circumstances the accused were denied the right of separate trial. 


The court was directed to take judicial notice of the laws and usages of war. 
In the matter of sentence it could inflict death (by hanging or shooting), life 
imprisonment or any less term, confiscation or fine, and, if appropriate, order the 
restitution of money or property. If the court consisted of not more than three 
members, sentence of death had to be unanimous, otherwise the concurrence of at 
least two-thirds of the members was required. 


It was open to the accused within 14 days after termination of the trial to petition 
the confirming officer in respect of finding or sentence, and the Secretary of State 
or any duly authorized officer not below the rank of major-general could mitigate, 
remit, or commute the punishment imposed by the court and subsequently confirmed. 


The Royal Warrant went on to declare that “ in any case not provided for in the 
Regulations such course will be adopted as appears best calculated to do justice.” 


How did those Regulations stand up to the rigours of practical application ? 


In the first place, it has to be acknowledged that any substantial relaxation of 
the strict principles of evidence will almost inevitably promote a corresponding abuse 
of the legal process. Furthermore, the danger is unlikely to become less real when for 
the most part those who sit in judgment possess neither the qualifications nor 
experience which the practice of law usually demands. Such a condition of affairs 
may be attributed to, if not justified by, the haste with which the victors proceeded 
to set in motion the wheels of justice. Long before the end of hostilities the enemy 
had been left in no doubt that in the matter of impending retribution the miscal- 
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culations of a previous generation would not be repeated.‘ In particular, the stubborn 
intransigence of the German Supreme Court after the First World War still lingered 
in the memory.® 


Seeing that the register of criminal suspects quickly numbered several thousand, 
and having regard to the importance of speedy trial, a want of refinement in the 
procedure adopted by the Allies was hardly to be wondered at. Thus the investi- 
gation of crimes and interrogation of witnesses had frequently to be delegated to 
regimental officers, on the whole unfitted by training for that exacting task. Nor 
was the latter made less difficult by the understandable reticence of local inhabitants 
in divulging information likely to incriminate compatriots. Consequently, evidence 
made available to the court in the shape of affidavits or written statements was not 
always so relevant or comprehensive as to satisfy a lawyer. 


The situation was aggravated by numerous obstacles in the way of recalling 
from distant parts of the globe discharged members of the armed forces whose 
testimony was material to the case in hand. In the event, the ccurt had to be content 
with secondary and often unreliable evidence. Not only was the defence denied any 
opportunity of testing its veracity by cross-examination, but the court was left 
with conflicting evidence which it was almost impossible to resolve. 


But perhaps the most cogent criticisms should be directed at the sentences 
imposed by different tribunals. The Royal Warrant offered no real guidance in the 
form of a scale of punishment for war crimes, with the result that any general con- 


formity of sentence in respect of offences similar in nature and gravity was in practice 
virtually unattainable. 


Retribution between sovereign States must be something more than the ven- 
geance of the victor disguised in legal forms, for, as Claud Mullins has put it, ‘ the 
atmosphere necessary for waging war is very different from the atmosphere in 
which alone the scales of justice can be evenly held.’’® The time is surely ripe for 
the formulation not merely of a code of international penal offences to which are 
attached appropriate punitive sanctions, but also of some precise theoretical definition 
of the fundamental nature and extent of international criminal responsibility itself. 


It is almost 70 years since Hall wrote: “ In a community, as in an individual, 
passionate excess is followed by a reaction of lassitude and to some extent of 
conscience.... It is a matter of experience that times in which international law 
has been seriously disregarded have been followed by periods in which the European 
conscience has done penance by putting itself under straiter obligations than those 
which it before acknowledged. There is no reason to suppose that things will be 
otherwise in the future. I therefore look forward with much misgiving to the manner 
in which the next great war will be waged, but with no misgiving at all as to the 
character of the rules which will be acknowledged 10 years after its termination, 
by comparison with the rules now considered to exist.””” 

4 The Moscow Declaration of 30th October, 1943, for example, laid down that “ at 
the time of the granting of any armistice to any Government which may be set up in 
Germany, those German officers and men and members of the Nazi Party who have been 
responsible for or have taken a consenting part in atrocities, massacres, and executions, 
will be sent back to the countries in which their abominable deeds were done, in order 
that they may be judged and punished according to the laws of those liberated countries.” 

5 As to which see Claud Mullins, The Leipzig Trials (1921). 

6 Op. cit., p. 28. 

7 W. E. Hall, International Law (1889), Preface. 








RELIGION IN THE SERVICES 
By Major B. I. S. Gourtay, O.B.E., M.C., Royat MARINES 


“* Leave the transitory : seek the eternal.’-—Tuomas 4 KEMPIs. 


HAT can we do to make church-going more attractive in the Services ? 
Goodness knows, something needs to be done. But where do we start ? 


Faced with the situation in the country as a whole, have we any hope 
of succeeding if we tried ? We are told, if a recent investigation is correct, that of 
every 50 people in Britain, 14 spend their Sunday in listening to the radio or looking 
at television, eight in visiting or entertaining friends, eight in going for a walk, 
four in working in the garden, four in visiting the pub, four in going to work, three 
in going to church, three in going motoring, and two in going to the cinema. 


THREE go to church! Figures can be misleading and this particular one may be 
unduly low. The fact that it is low will, however, surprise very few of us. Whatever 
truth there may be in reports of a growing interest in religion, the churches remain 
empty, or nearly empty. Based on the numbers of Easter communicants, the 
Church of England today can claim no more than 2,500,000 regular church-goers. 


THE SITUATION IN THE SERVICES 


If church-going is at a low ebb in the country as a whole, what is the position in 
the Services? The facts are not easy to determine, for statistics are not available. 
I can only hazard a guess, based on my own experience since the war, that the 
situation is no better, and probably is worse, than in the country as a whole. To 
scale down the matter to a concrete case, consider for a moment your own unit or 
establishment. Are there as many as six in every 100 men at church on Sunday ? 
I venture to doubt it. 


It seems to me, baptisms, weddings, and burials apart, that there are only two 


occasions when the chaplain is likely to draw sizeable congregations. The first is 
when attendance is compulsory, the second when danger threatens. Of the first, 
there is no need for comment. Of the second there is this to be said. There is always 
a marked and spontaneous upsurge of interest in God when men’s lives are put in 
jeopardy. “ Church is all right for old people who are going to die soon,” a young 
schoolgirl recently put it bluntly. But there is probably more to it than this. We 
know that, on occasion, it has seemed ‘all right’ for countless young people too, 
young men and women who have been face to face with fear. — 


Many of us can remember the crowded pews of wartime churches. Others will 
recall, during those same war years, the rapt faces of men flocking to chapel or 
informal prayers when action was imminent at sea, in the field, or in the air. So it 
was in November, 1956, before the aircraft took off and the assault convoys headed 
east for Egypt. So itis today. In the face of the unknown we feel lost and helpless. 
We start to take counsel of our fears and to cast round for something or someone to 
relieve us of our anxieties. It is a natural human reaction to danger. It is one 
which we would do well not to forget. And why? Because it disposes conclusively 
of the theory that men do not go to church because they are not interested in religion 


I believe that they are interested, deeply interested. Indeed, it would be 
surprising if they were not, for it is hardly conceivable that anyone, properly 
presented with the facts, could be disinterested in something which touches us all 
so closely. Is it really possible that the whole fascinating explanation of man’s 
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purpose in this world, his relation to his Maker, his prospects of immozrtai life and 
so on, can fail to rouse at least our curiosity ? On the contrary, evidence from youth 
organizations shows that the young men of today show a lively interest in these 
things. A youth officer recently stated that he had never known young people more 
interested in spiritual matters. ‘‘ They are readier to discuss religion,” he said, 
“than anything else.” Anyone who has worked in youth clubs will bear him out. 


DETERRENTS TO CHURCH-GOING 


Accepting that there is this underlying interest in religion, what is it then that 
stops men from going to church? This is not easy to answer. I believe that there 
is no one major reason. Rather there is a mixture of reasons and the mixture will 
differ somewhat for each individual. Whatever the mixture, the following list is 
likely to include most of the ingredients :— 


(1) The feeling that Christianity is outmoded, if not discredited, in this 
age of immense scientific discovery and progress; that this new earth needs 
matching by a new heaven. 

(2) There are strong rival attractions in the field of organized entertainment. 

(3) General unattractiveness of the form of the Service; e.g., long, 
unexplained, and hence incomprehensible Lessons, poor singing, bad sermons, 
overall lack of vitality and sparkle. 

(4) The feeling that class, and even perhaps rank, are still perceptible in 
church. ‘‘ The Church of England is representative of all classes,” writes Cecil 
Northcott in The Listener, ‘‘ and it likes to think of itself as the church of the 
English people, whoever they are. But in practice, it does tend to be middle 
and upper class.” 

(5) Lack of sense of Christian duty. 

(6) Lack of imagination. 

(7) Lack of example from others. 

(8) Fear of being thought pious. It requires some firmness of character 
to go to church regularly when a man is living cheek by jowl with a lot of 
non-church-goers. 

(9) Laziness, mental as well as physical. 


There may be other reasons why men will not go to church. These are enough 
to reveal what steps might be taken to make church-going more attractive, always 
assuming that there is a case for doing so. 


Is 1r OuR CONCERN ? 


Not everyone will agree immediately that there is. There are many who favour 
a policy of live-and-let-live as far as religion goes, and who would consider it quite 
wrong that anyone should try to induce men to go to church. But religious reasons 
apart, there also seem to be material grounds for doing so. 


It will not be denied that we owe it to those we command to put them into 
battle as fit as possible in every respect. However well we train them, their ultimate 
performance will depend to a large extent on their morale, the most important single 
factor in war. We know that in every walk of life there have been countless people 
who, faced with some terrifying situation or shattering personal experience, have 
been immeasurably fortified by their faith in God. So it has been with soldiers in 
battle. Innumerable men have been encouraged to endure more staunchly and to 
fight more bravely. So it can be in the future. Here, it seems to me, we have 
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adequate grounds, if not the best of grounds, for stimulating men’s interest in their 
Maker. One of the most effective ways of doing just this is to get them to church. 
We have not the slightest hope of achieving this unless we rouse their imagination, 
stir their curiosity, and make the whole process of church-going thoroughly enjoyable. 
It will be a struggle. 


THE CHAPLAIN 


There is one man who has a leading part to play in this struggle. He is the 
chaplain. Let us take a close look at him and try to suggest, with every diffidence, 
what qualities we would like to find in him for the task. I say ‘ with every diffidence ’ 
because it is so easy and such common practice for the layman to criticize the clergy. 


Let us admit at once that there can be very few jobs more difficult and more 
exacting than his, and none which demands higher personal qualities. He is a human 
being and yet dedicated to shoulder daily the tremendous responsibilities of a 
minister of Almighty God. What a task! What a challenge! Let there be no 
mistake, the road for him winds uphill all the way. Formidable barriers lie in his 
path ; disinterest, ignorance, and apathy. He carries on his way largely single- 
handed, in an atmosphere of spiritual loneliness, deprived of the support and 
stimulation of other minds trained and aware like his own. With all this to face, 
he must still cheerfully accept the troubles and burdens of others. 


Acknowledging his problems, what might we yet reasonably expect of him ? 
Some will make no bones about it and will cast him frankly in the role of a worker 
of miracles. An illustration of this somewhat surprising viewpoint seems to be 
provided by the following incident involving General George S. Patton, Commander 
of the 3rd U.S. Army in North-West Europe during the second World War. 


In December, 1944, the U.S. 3rd Army was preparing to break through to the 
Rhine. There had been a very great deal of rain which did not suit the General’s 


plans at all. Accordingly he sent for the Army chaplain, Chaplain O’Neill. The © 


conversation, we are told, went something like this. 


Patton: “Chaplain, I want you to publish a prayer for good weather. I’m 
tired of these soldiers having to fight mud and floods as well as Germans. See if 
we can’t get God to work on our side.” 

CHAPLAIN : “ Sir, it’s going to take a pretty thick rug for that kind of praying.” 

Patton : “I don’t care if it takes the flying carpet. I want the praying done.”’ 

CHAPLAIN: “ Yes, sir. May I say, General, that it isn’t a customary thing 
among men of my profession to pray for clear weather to kill fellow men.” 


Patton: “Chaplain, are you teaching me theology or are you the chaplain 
of the 3rd Army ? I want a prayer.” 


The prayer® was duly composed, printed, and distributed throughout the Army. 
The day after it was issued the weather cleared and remained perfect for about six 








1 Recounted by Colonel Paul D. Harkins, Deputy Chief of Staff, U.S. 3rd Army: 
on pages 184-186 of War As I Knew It, by George S. Patton Jnr. (W. H. Allen). 
2It ran thus: “‘ Almighty and most merciful Father, we humbly beseech Thee, of 


Thy great goodness, to restrain these immoderate rains with which we have had to ; 


contend. Grant us fair weather for battle. Graciously hearken to us as soldiers who call 
upon Thee that, armed with Thy power, we may advance from victory to victory and 
crush the oppression and wickedness of our enemies and establish Thy justice among 
men and nations. Amen.” 
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days. General Patton sent for his Deputy Chief of Staff, who tells us that the 
General ‘‘ wore a smile from ear to ear,” and said, ‘‘ God damn! Look at the weather. 
That O’Neill sure did some potent praying. Get him up here. I want to pin a 
medal on him.” 


’ 


The weather was still fine when the Chaplain arrived. ‘‘ Chaplain,” said the 
General, “‘ you are the most popular man in this headquarters. You sure stand in 
good with the Lord and soldiers.”” The General then pinned on him the Bronze Star. 


I do not imagine that we will look upon our own chaplain in quite the same 
light as General Patton appears to have regarded his. We will be content with a 
less dramatic performance from him. But if he is to attract men to his church he 
will have to emulate Chaplain O’Neill and pull something pretty interesting out of 
the bag. 


THE CHAPLAIN’S CONTRIBUTION 


What, then, are the qualities he will need if he is to succeed? In considering 
this it would be well to start with one basic assumption, namely, that the effective 
clergyman, whatever else he is, will be a man of prayer drawing daily inspiration 
from the unique source of all good. I set out some suggestions below, very much 
aware of my presumption in doing so, and acknowledging that I can claim no special 
knowledge, experience, or authority in making them. My hope only is that they 
will derive some value from the very fact that they are made by a layman. 


First and foremost, I see a requirement.for enthusiasm. The chaplain is 
essentially a salesman; he is trying to sell something very special, nothing less 
than a way of life. No salesman succeeds for long without a constant and obvious 
enthusiasm for his wares. No other quality, not even integrity, will more quickly 
convince his customers of the worth of those wares. That is not to argue that 
integrity is not essential; far from it. But it is ebullient enthusiasm which will 
make an immediate and striking impact on us and will attract us to follow him into 
church. Once we are there, he will have the time and opportunity to impress us 
with his integrity. The more we go to church, the more this quality, which in essence 
is scrupulous sincerity, will exert its effect. 


The next requirement is a capacity for mixing well with men of all types, 
coupled with powers of positive leadership, defined by Field-Marshal Montgomery 
as “the will to dominate together with the character which inspires confidence.” 
Without these qualities the chaplain will be at a disadvantage in a fighting Service. 
The Serviceman will respond most readily to a strong, resolute, and down-to-earth 
personality. I am not at all sure that the conventional parish priest meets this 
requirement. Prospective Service chaplains may well need special leadership 
training. 

The third requirement is for imaginative handling of church Services. It is 
quite essential, for instance, that the Service, the whole of it, should be comprehensible 
to everyone present. How often do we hear Lessons, and particularly those from the 
Old Testament, which are not only difficult to follow but whose purpose and 
significance are beyond us to grasp. The clergyman too often overlooks the 
ignorance of laymen in scriptural matters. There can be very few Lessons which 


would not profit from an explanation in simple language as to why they are being | 


read and what relevance they have to our everyday lives. If the Lesson appointed 
for the day cannot be understood by ordinary folk, or its relevance is obscure, it 
would be far better if it were never read. 
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But it is not only the Lessons which need interpretation; all parts of the 
Service, bit by bit, would profit by it. How often, for instance, do we appreciate 
the real meaning and background to the psalms we sing, and the riches in them. 
Again, there is the Collect. “‘ The mere information,” writes Evelyn Underhill, 
“ that the Collect of the day is meant to collect and present before God all the secret 
prayers of the faithful, and should be accompanied by a silent act of prayer, is news 
to a surprising number of instructed Christians.’’* 


It requires no great intelligence to think of other ways in which the chaplain 
can make church really live for his congregation. It is a matter of common sense. 
Take singing, for example. The Anglican church has a wonderful heritage of 
magnificent hymns. They will only sound magnificent and meaningful if everyone 
sings them loudly and with a will. But we men, unlike our womenfolk, perhaps, are 
shy in this matter of singing and do not like to raise our voices if we are not sure 
of the tune or if only a few people will sing with us. How often do we hear the 
chaplain manfully trying to lead the singing, supported by only one or two lone 
voices. The remedy lies in his own hands. Whether he is a singer himself or not, 
I wotild suggest that he takes early steps to harness his laity and organize a choir. 
If he wants good singing, he must have a good choir. I believe it is as simple as that. 


Then again, take sermons. Some men are gifted speakers ; they are the lucky 
ones. Others are not and must face up to their shortcoming honestly. For them 
there will be one simple pulpit requirement : brevity. A ten-minute sermon, simple 
and to the point, is within the capability of any educated man and is all we laymen 
want, or should be asked to listen to, from the lips of a bad speaker. 


The chaplain has to study his customers like any other salesman, he must 
choose his ‘ line,’ study the reasons for sales resistance, and so on. Then he will 
have to act with imagination and common sense. If he does all this he will be 
rewarded, in the words of Evelyn Underhill, “ by the creation of an interested, 
intelligent, and really corporate parochial worship.” 


THE LAYMAN 


So much then for the part which the chaplain might play. He is the professional 
Christian as it were, the trained expert and the dedicated leader. As such he must 
expect, and will surely wish to shoulder, the heaviest of the tasks. But are we to 
allow him to carry all the responsibility ? Certainly not. In the same way that we 
expect him to do his share of the work, so he has the right to expect us, the lay 
members of the church, to do ours. And what is our share ? ° 


I believe that it can be expressed in one word: support. We can lend him 
support ; not just passive support but active, willing, and continuing support, day 
by day, season in and season out. Nothing will give him greater encouragement ; 
nothing will provide him with a more satisfying reward for his work. 


In what form, then, are we to give this support ? It will be for everyone to 
decide for himself in the light of his own environment and status. It will naturally 
fall to those in positions of command and influence to offer the most effective help. 
If it is not forthcoming from these quarters, and particularly from the Commanding 
Officer level, the chaplain’s work is doomed. Indeed, all officers share a responsibility, 
a Christian responsibility, for seeing that the work of the chaplain is promoted in 





3 Collected Papers of Evelyn Underhill, p. 143 (Longmans). 
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every way. This responsibility is not particularly theirs because they make any 
better Christians than those they command ; far from it. It is simply that they 
hold the reins of authority in a community of laymen. They can set the pace, call 
the tune, and provide the example. Nothing effective in any field of Service life 
can be achieved without their blessing. The chaplain must have that blessing if 


he is to work efficiently and if he is to stand a reasonable chance of attracting 
substantial numbers to church. 


Perhaps it may be argued that all this is too easily accepted. Everyone, or 
nearly everyone, agrees that the chaplain needs our support ; such broad generaliza- 
tions rarely create difficulties or controversy. But what if we get down to concrete 
suggestions, actual examples of the contribution the laity can make ? And supposing 
that we produce them, will they really help to bring men into church ? 


THE LAYMAN’S CONTRIBUTION 


The answers will not be straightforward. The laity itself, and in the Services, 
as we have seen, this means the officers for all practical purposes, cannot make church- 
going attractive; that is peculiarly the chaplain’s task. But by lending support 
to the chaplain it can help create such an atmosphere, which, incidentally, is more 
easily caught than taught, that men start to appreciate the value of the Christian 
way of life. As for more concrete suggestions, I venture to set out a few in the 
following paragraphs. The value of the measures proposed, and even their practica- 
bility, may be challenged, but in setting them forth it is not intended to suggest 
that they represent a model staff solution. 


We first require a statement of policy. A statement laying down in simple, 
unambiguous language the position which the Services take up with regard to religion. 
Because such a statement has to proclaim a policy common to the three Services 


(there are clearly no grounds for separate policies here) it may well have to emanate 
from the Minister of Defence himself. 


The policy will need to be bold and uncompromising in asserting two things : 
the importance of Christian values in Service life and the responsibility which all 
ranks share to see that they are upheld. There will be a tendency for it to be watered 
down in the draft stages in order to accommodate differing shades of opinion. This 
will have to be resisted. In fundamental issues, half measures have no place. The 
essence of the policy must be a resolute and ringing acknowledgement of our 
determination in the Services to stick firmly to the principles of Christianity. 


I see this statement being given the widest distribution so that every sailor, 
soldier, and airman, at prescribed intervals, sees it on his notice board and under- 
stands that the issues concern him personally. The effect of such a step is incalculable. 
Whatever else it achieves, it will enormously strengthen the hands of Commanding 
Officers and their chaplains in implementing measures to develop a Christian outlook 


among their officers and men. One such measure might be the introduction of daily 
prayers. 


This will probably not be so problematical as it may appear at first sight. 
Schoolchildren throughout the land are already brought up to the idea. By the 
Education Act of 1944, schools are obliged to include in their curricula not only 
religious instruction but also a daily act of worship. What more natural than that 
this practice should be carried on into the Services? Difficulties there will be of 
course. To take one example, some units and establishments are numerically so 
large that it will not be possible for the chaplain to have everyone to daily prayers 
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in one place, nor may it be possible for all sub-units to hold prayers at the same 
time of day. In these cases prayers may be conveniently conducted on a depart- 
mental basis by laymen, that is by the officers and senior non-commissioned ranks. 
The role of the chaplain as the professional will be to supervise the arrangements, 
giving advice and instruction as required. 


Here we see how the layman can make a very definite contribution. Once he 
has got used to the idea he will take it in his stride. There will have to be a period 
of time devoted to the education of opinion, and the Commanding Officer will be the 
prime force here. Backed by a powerful statement of policy as envisaged above, 
the task should not be beyond him. He may have to take care that he does not let 
loose among his men a collection of tub-thumpers who walk about the place with 
folded hands and painful expressions on their faces. He will avoid such a state of 
affairs if it is made clear to everyone that this is no stunt but a common-sense effort 
to develop an awareness of spiritual values which, added to the physical and mental 
training which men already receive, will achieve for them the truly balanced outlook 
necessary in the best interests of the Services and of the country. 


CONCLUSION 


And now to summarize. It seems very likely that the numbers of church-goers 
in the Services are proportionately as low as they are in the country as a whole. 
This causes us concern for two reasons. First, because it seems to indicate that we 
are in danger of forgetting the value of Christian principles ; second, because we 
know that many Servicemen in battle find strength in acceptance of those principles. 


But if only few of us go to church it does not necessarily mean that we are all 
disinterested in religion. On the contrary, there are indications that most men are 
in fact very interested in spiritual things. We are left then with the conclusion that 
there must be something wrong with the church Services themselves, and that if they 
can be made more attractive attendance figures will rise. , 


Church attendances can be stimulated in two ways; in the first place, by 
spreading a wider knowledge of the Christian faith throughout the Services and, in 
the second, by making Divine Service in every sort of way more understandable and 
more striking in its relevance to everyday affairs. The remedy lies in the hands of a 
team, a team of laymen headed by the chaplain. Although the chaplain, as the 
trained minister of God, must play the leading role, the contribution of the layman, 
and particularly the officer, may be decisive. If he wholeheartedly lends his support 
to the chaplain there is no limit to what the Church will achieve. 


He can give this support in no more effective way than to show by his words 
and deeds that there is more to Service life than a mere struggle for professional 
efficiency, that our duty consists not simply of serving our Queen and country, but 
first our God and then our Queen and country. 


To succeed in this he will happily need no great learning; integrity and 
enthusiasm are the simple requirements. As Herbert Spencer once wrote: “ It is 
for each to utter that which he sincerely believes to be true, and, adding his unit 
of influence to all other units, leave the results to work themselves out.” 
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DETECTIVE WORK IN MILITARY HISTORY 
By Lteut.-COLONEL ALFRED H. Burne, D.S.O., F.R.Hist.S. 


N this paper I shall not deal with the 
[ies of the last 100 years or so, for it 

may be assumed that during that period 
all the essential facts are known and the task 
of the military historian is merely a selective 
one. I shall also confine my attention to battles, 
for though of course military history does not 
consist exclusively of battles, they can be tre- 
mendously important. I have heard Sir Frank 
Stenton, once President of the Historical 
Association, declare in a lecture that more than 
once our history has been altered as the result 
of a battle. The principles of war are timeless, 
and do not change with a change in weapons ; 
whenever two armed bodies engage in battle 
these principles apply. There is thus a strong 
case for establishing the ‘ how ’ and the ‘ why’ 
of battles in our past history. This can be 
accomplished by what I have called detective work. 


The first dictionary meaning of the word ‘detect’ is ‘to bring to light, to 
discover the truth.’ The task of the military historian is to discover the truth of 
what really happened. He must be able to distinguish between what is true and 
what is false in our records, to detect exaggerations, distortions, and falsities in the 
narrative of events, and to fill in the picture to the best of his ability. To perform 
this he must in every case pay regard to one or more of the following factors or 
pointers to the truth: documentary evidence, tradition, war relics, place-names, 
and topography. Yet when all these have been exhausted there will probably remain 
some aspects or details that need clarification. Something more is required to help 
him establish the truth. What is this something ? I once heard Hilaire Belloc in a 
lecture define it in a circumlocutory passage that left him breathless and his audience 
dazed. I will try to define it in three words: inherent military probability. As I 
shall have frequent occasion to use the expression in this paper I will abbreviate it 
still further to the initials I.M.P. 





It can be helpful in establishing the truth of any statement of the historian to 
ask oneself, “‘ Does it ring true ? Is it in accordance with I.M.P.?”’ To get near the 
truth one must, of course, have a working knowledge of how soldiers in general react 
in battles, and of the conditions of warfare in vogue at the time. I then recommend 
the following procedure where some obscurity or enigma has to be solved. Place 
yourself metaphorically in the shoes of the commanders or actors on each side in turn. 
This can only be done satisfactorily on the actual ground. It goes without saying 
that one should previously have learnt everything possible of the characters and 
antecedents of the commanders and the efficiency of their troops. Then ask yourself 
the question, ‘‘ What should I do if I were so and so?” If, for instance, the troops 
concerned are about to attack, march alongside them (as John Burns used to march 
alongside the Guards on manceuvres). What was previously wreathed in darkness 
may now become sunshine-clear. 
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Before proceeding to give some examples from actual battles I must briefly 
mention certain aspects of the factors listed above. 


Documentary Evidence. This must be tempered with the degree of reliability of 
the writer, and this takes us to the political history text-books. This is a pity but 
quite unavoidable. Thus, when Wace (and no one else) declares that the English 
built a palisade at Hastings, we want to know how long after the battle he wrote this, 
and what were his credentials. 


Tradition. This has usually been handed down orally from one generation to 
another. When we reflect on how quite recent events can get distorted and 
exaggerated when passed from mouth to mouth, we feel disposed to ignore such 
testimony when dealing with olden times. But there is much truth in the adage that 
there is no smoke without fire. There is probably a grain of truth enshrined in the 
tradition, and if it corroborates some other circumstantial evidence it may just make 
the difference between accepting or rejecting the story. 


War Relics. Such things can be of compelling importance. For example, if a 
number of cannon-balls of similar type are dug up in the same area, it is good evidence 
not only of a conflict, but of the approximate period. 


Place Names. In this matter one is in the hands of the experts—perhaps too 
much so, for they sometimes disagree among themselves. They are also apt to be too 
positive. They may say ‘X’ could not possibly be derived from the same root 
as ‘ Y,’ even though words of the period were spelt phonetically. This was normally 
the case in medieval days, where the names of persons and places were concerned, 
and each man spelled it as he liked. But we must be careful where the word has a 
common root, such as Brunanburgh: no less than 32 places have claimed the site 
on the strength of the root BRUN being embodied in their own names. Local names 
such as ‘ Bloody Hollow’ may well be significant when they appear to fit some 
engagement. 


Topography. Though the course of rivers sometimes change, hill features remain 
the same, and battles in all ages tend to be fought on the higher ground. Close 
examination of the lie of the land may often provide the-clue to some disputed 


movement. 
a ~ + 


Having thus cleared the ground, I will give some examples of detective work 
drawn from famous or important battles in chronological order. 


Caesar's Crossing of the Thames. There are three factors to help here: 
documentary, topographical, and tradition. The documentary evidence is confined to 
a single source, Julius Caesar himself. What reliance can we place on his written 
word ? Mommsen summed it up in a brief and biting sentence: ‘‘ Caesar told the 
truth when it suited him.’ In a successful action, such as this, he would have little 
temptation to tell a lie, but he may well have exaggerated the obstacles in order to 
enhance the glory. Thus when he says the legionaries were up to their necks crossing 
the ford, it looks like an exaggeration. Was there a ford, and if so where? One 
tradition places it just above Walton Bridge. There are no signs of a ford now but 
dredging might be the explanation of this absence. It can be treated in this way. 
Take a punt from Shepperton, with a punt pole at least 13 feet long. Pole down- 
stream, taking soundings with the pole. The average depth will be found to be 
10 to 12 feet, with a muddy bottom ; but about 300 yards above Walton Bridge it 
suddenly shallows to seven feet (dredging depth) and hard gravel appears for about 
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50 yards. This, in all probability, is the scene of the Roman crossing of the Thames. 


Caradoc’s Last Batile. Here again we have but a single written source, that of 
Tacitus. His degree of reliability resembles Caesar’s ; his story was true in outline 
(being the official Court historian) but he exaggerated the difficulties in order to 
increase the glory. Thus he speaks of “ rugged and frowning rocks’”’ and a deep 
river. This has led some investigators to place it on the highest mountains of 
Shropshire ; others assume that the River Severn must be referred to. They have 
therefore overlooked what I believe is the most likely site, namely Clunbury in South 
Shropshire. If we prune away the exaggerations this site exactly fits Tacitus’s 
description of the battle. As for war relics, a portion of Roman armour has been 
found on the site. The Clunbury ridge looks unimpressive, until one climbs it. 
The physical exertion demanded of the heavily armed legionaries then becomes 


manifest. I.M.P. will rule out hills with a steeper yradient, such as the Wrekin 
and Caer Caradoc sites. 


Maiden Castle. This is a hill-fort in southern England, and all we know from 
written records is that Vespasian captured all the British forts in the south, which 
must have included Maiden Castle. We have then to rely solely upon war relics and 
I.M.P. Some 20 years ago Sir Mortimer Wheeler, excavating on the site, exposed 
the skeletons of over 30 warriors, one with a Roman arrow-head in his spine. They 
were hurriedly buried in shallow graves in the hornwork of the eastern entrance (I 
was lucky enough to see them before they were covered up). The obvious inference 
is that the Romans attacked the hornwork and these defenders who were killed were 
buried on the spot. To reconstruct the scene requires a dose of imagination, coupled 
with a due regard for I.M.P. The picture that one can thus build up is as follows. 
The Romans attacked the hornwork, but were repulsed, the defenders suffering 
heavily. In the lull that ensued they hastily buried their dead more or less where 
they fell, but not with such haste as to prevent them placing ceremonial food and 
drink in the graves. This haste was required because there was no knowing when the 
Romans might renew the attack. Meanwhile the latter were licking their wounds 
and making fresh plans. What these plans were we shall never know ; they may have 
attacked some other portion of the fort or they may have sat down and starved it out. 
The least likely action on their part is that they renewed the attack on the eastern 
hornwork. It seems safe to say that this spot marks a great Belgic victory. Wheeler’s 
report gives a totally different picture—that of a great Roman victory followed by a 
massacre of defenders, and the hasty burial during the following night by the 
survivors of the assault and massacre who “ crept out of their holes ” to do so. 


Mount Badon. For the details of this, King Arthur’s greatest victory, we have 
but one source and that a very weak and suspect one—Geoffrey of Monmouth. His 
account is so honeycombed with palpable errors and exaggeration that modern 
historians dismiss it out of hand. But if we dissect Geoffrey’s account closely we shall 
note that it seems to consist of two different types of narrative, the fairy-story type 
and the cold military report. A single brief phrase in the latter vein attracted my 
attention ; ‘‘ The Saxons formed wedges, as was their custom.” This rang true ; 
Geoffrey could have had no conceivable motive for inserting such a military detail 
in a story told for the glorification of his hero. The story he tells is in accordance 
with I.M.P., for the Saxon invaders were short of cavalry, whereas it was the 
principal arm of the Britons. Failing mounted troops to match against their 
opponents, the Saxons evidently did what Edward III was to do at Crecy, Henry V 
at Agincourt, and Wellington at Waterloo; that is, they formed their infantry in 
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wedges, corresponding to Edward's ‘ herces ’ and Wellington’s ‘ squares.’ It was the 
right formation for the Saxons and it held up the British attacks fora day. But there 
is more to be got out of the story than this. If in this military item Geoffrey told the 
truth, he may be presumed to have told the truth in the other purely military details 
of the battle. By this means it should be possible to locate the site of the battlefield 
with some degree of probability. I site it at Liddington Castle, near Swindon, where 
Geoffrey's narrative, place-names, and topography combine to produce an inherently 
probable narrative. 


Ashdown. We have but one contemporary written reference to this, Alfred’s 
first battle. At first sight it tells us nothing regarding the site, but in fact it is a most 
revealing one. Bishop Asser, the friend of the King, was riding along with him one 
day when Alfred pointed towards a withered thorn-bush and said, “‘ The fiercest 
part of the battle centred round that thorn.” First of all the story rings true, and it 
comes down in writing only second-hand from the King himself. But where was the 
withered or naked thorn ? Later chroniclers give the outline of the story, from which 
it may be inferred that the battle took place on the Ridgeway some 15 miles north- 
west of Reading. Topography then comes to our aid, for in agreement with I.M.P. 
the battle should take place astride a road and on a ridge. There are two possible 
ridges in the area indicated. One of them is in the centre of a hundred which has the 
curious name of Nachededorne, or the Naked Thorn. The meeting point for this 
hundred was at a track junction on one of the ridges, and there are a number of thorn 
bushes near the spot. The ridge had the local name of Louse Hill, the Hill of 
Destruction ; the dip in front of it is Awful Bottom, and adjoining the ridge is 
Dead Man’s Hollow. Each of these place-names may be a coincidence but when 
coincidences multiply beyond a certain point they dissolve into moral certainty. 
And this moral certainty is that on the Hill of Destruction took place the battle of 
the Naked Thorn. Documentary evidence, topography, place-names, and I.M.P. 
have in combination produced this result. 


Brunanburgh. I have already mentioned the search for this battlefield. Kin 
Athelstan by this battle saved England. Had the Northerners won, Edinburgh would 
probably have become the capital of this island. There are almost too many sources 
for this great battle, and the one which has the most details is suspect, for it was 
written with a motive, the glorification of a Norse chieftain. But we can accept from 
him that the Anglo-Saxons held a position between a river and a wood ; from place- 
names that the village of Brinsworth fits the root ; from topography that a Roman 
road from the north ran past this village; from tradition that a great battle was 
fought hereabouts long ago ; and from I.M.P. that the position would be on command- 
ing ground astride the road leading towards the enemy (the North) and covering 
London and Winchester. All these pointers favour Brinsworth as the site of the 
battle. 


Hastings. One of the most famous controversies in military history centres 
round the palisade at Hastings. Was it a reality? Though there are 17 near- 
contemporary written sources for the battle, only one of them, that of Wace, mentions 
the palisade. It is hard to prove a negative, but in this case it can be done by going 
straight to I.M.P. General Fuller has demolished the whole case for the palisade 
with one devastating sentence, ‘‘Common-sense dictates that Harold’s men slept like 
hogs ” after their 62-mile march in two days. They would not feel like felling trees 
and making palisades with them right through the night. 


Hastings also provides a nice example of exaggeration in the story of the famous 
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Malfosse, or Evil Ditch, into which masses of the Norman cavalry were supposed to 
have perished. There is nothing in the vicinity that fits the description of a steep 
and deep ravine into which they fell. The nearest and most probable spot, though it 


would prove an unpleasant obstacle for a mounted man, falls far short of the 
description. 


Tinchebrai. This most important battle, the first that an English army ever 
fought overseas, and their first victory, gave us Normandy for a century. The only 
point I wish to make here is the value of tradition. Visiting the town some years ago 
I enquired of the curé what he could tell me about the battle. He told me at once 
where it was fought—on the town recreation ground just outside the walls. He could 
give no authority for his statement. I thanked him, and started off on a wide 
reconnaissance right round the town, searching for a possible site. I did not find one 
till I had got right round, and there it was—the town recreation ground ! 


Tewkesbury. In approaching the documents for this battle one must be 
especially on one’s guard to discriminate between the two sides. Thus the Yorkist 
chronicler is at pains to depict the ground over which their troops had to advance as 
almost impassable, while the Lancastrians are anxious to show that they only lost 
because of internal dissension. 


The motions of the Duke of Somerset can only be followed intelligently on the 
ground. As he viewed the Yorkist Army it was drawn up with its left flank in the air 
(if my appraisal is correct). Somerset noted a hillock farther still to the flank which 
should give cover to an enveloping movement, and it appeared that there was a 
covered approach to the hillock. He put the matter to the proof, and one can follow 
in his footsteps with some plausibility and admire his eye for country. Only in this 
way can one realize the degree of brilliance of the manceuvre. Had Somerset not been 
so hot-tempered he might have won the battle against the great Yorkist general. 


Bosworth. In following in the footsteps of Richard III in his last battle we are 
fortunate in being able, thanks to a place-name, to pinpoint the exact spot from which 
he gave out his orders for the battle. From a tumulus, now known as Dickon’s Nook, 
a ridge stretched nearly a mile towards the enemy. Beyond the ridge his scouts 
would have informed him that the ground was boggy ; somewhere beyond the bog 
lay the Tudor Army. 


The key to the situation was obviously the far end of the ridge overlooking the 
bog, and Richard accordingly sent his advanced guard straight along the ridge, 
followed by the main body and rear guard. It is all in the modern drill book. The 
rest is easy to follow. From the King’s command post we see the bog and the well, 
half-way down the hill, that still carries his name. Beyond it there lies the enemy. 
It is all simple and straightforward, as the student on the ground will agree. Sir 
James Ramsay, however, skewed the armies round like a rugger scrum, trusting to a 
single obscure passage in a chronicle rather than following up the armies on the ground 
and paying regard to I.M.P. To clinch the matter, a number of cannon-balls have 
been found in the centre of the Yorkist position. On that spot fell the only English 
King to fall in battle. 


Flodden. The lesson of Bosworth—that one must get on to the ground if one 
is to understand the ‘why’ and ‘ wherefore ’—applies equally to Flodden. The 
battle took place on a fairly level ledge of ground at the foot of a lofty ridge which 
the Scots had originally held. The Scottish King advanced down the hill in the centre 
on to the ledge while Lord Home did the same on his left, the two divisions being 
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separated by a few hundred yards. Presently the King got into difficulties ; his 
division was surrounded and himself killed. Lord Home did not go to his assistance. 
From that day to this he has been made the scapegoat for the defeat, and was 
executed as a traitor three years later. 


But a study of the ground shows something that the map does not. I said the 
ledge was fairly level. But it was not quite ; there was a slight swell separating the 
two divisions, just high enough to screen the King’s division from view. Evidently 
Home was not aware of the plight into which the King’s division had got, and he was 
absorbed in his own battle till it was too late. This lack of knowledge of what is 
happening on one’s flank is a common feature of battles. 


A striking parallel was provided by the battle of Adwalton Moor, 160 years later. 
Lord Fairfax, the commander, got into difficulties in the centre and retreated. His 
son, Sir Thomas, on his right, neither went to his assistance nor fell back to conform 
with his father’s movements. The reason was that a slight swell of ground hid the 
centre from view and his attention was concentrated on the enemy in his immediate 
front, The lesson of these two battles is obvious. No book mentions this swell of 
ground. One must discover it for oneself. 


Ramillies. Having now reached comparatively modern times there is no longer 
the need to scrutinise sources so narrowly as for the earlier battles. As a matter of 
fact, Ramillies, considering its size, is not particularly well covered historically. The 
governing feature of the battle was that the French position was concave, the flanks 
being in advance of the centre, thus allowing Marlborough to switch troops from 
flank to flank by a shorter route than could Marshal Villerui. The enigma here is 
why such an experienced French commander should take up such an unsound 
position. The map does not help. His army was drawn up along what appears, from 
the map, to be a straight, level ridge and there was no ostensible reason why his right 
flank should move ‘ out of dressing ’ in this manner. 


A visit to the ground supplies the answer. Place yourself in the shoes of the right 
wing commander. To his front the slope forward was convex, thus providing a field 
of fire limited to about 200 yards. In order to get a better field, and thus prevent 
the enemy massing for attack in dead ground, the troops presumably by his orders 
crept forward to the apparent crest, only to find that the crest had moved forward 
with them and was still a distance in front ; the operation had to be repeated with 
the result that the extreme right flank was far advanced and the famous concave 
position was created. But only a visit to the ground could reveal this. 


There is another interesting point. Belloc, who evidently had an eye for country, 
spotted the shallow valley up which Marlborough’s cavalry must have marched in 
their flanking movement. He makes much of it ; too much, for though theoretically 
such a force of cavalry might have kept just under cover, there would in practice be 
a number of horsemen scattered wide on the flanks who would indicate to the enemy 
that there was a distinct movement to the left flank, though the extent of it could 
not be known. But the experience of battles is that such movements can for some 
reason go undetected or at least ignored. This was evidently such a case. 


Toulouse. The final battle of the Peninsular War has been called ‘ the enigma 
of Toulouse.’ The enigma was that Wellington carried out an apparently insensate 
manceuvre but won the battle by it. It required a visit to the battlefield to dissolve 
this enigma. The broad facts are that Wellington sent two divisions round the 
French right flank in full view and within cannon-shot of the French position on a 
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ridge, after which they launched a victorious attack on the French. This was to 
repeat in a more glaring form the French disastrous flank march at Salamanca which 
caused Wellington to exclaim “ Marmont est perdu!” And now Wellington had 
perpetrated the same blunder himself against a better general than Marmont. 


Enigma indeed! I walked in the footsteps of Picton’s troops, and I marvelled. 
The enigma, instead of dissolving, seemed to grow denser. But it was this increased 
density that, paradoxically, showed me the light. I reasoned thus: the blunder is 
so glaring that Soult must have spotted it ; moreover Wellington must have realized 
that Soult would spot it, and since in spite of this the Iron Duke persisted in it, there 
can be only one explanation ; he knew his man. He had defeated Soult in four 
successive battles and had taken his measure. The Frenchman had acquired an 
inferiority complex, and whatever the Englishman did, he feared a trap. He held 
his hand and he, like Marmont, was ‘ perdu.’ 


White Oak Swamp. At this battle, one of the ‘ Seven Days,’ Stonewall Jackson 
allowed himself to be held up by a minor obstacle throughout the day. So unlike 
Stonewall Jackson! I once discussed this matter with the late Dr. Freeman, the 
biographer of General R. E. Lee. He told me that he had taken Lloyd George to the 
spot and asked for his explanation. It came in one word ; jealousy. In other words 
it was deliberate. 


I decided to keep an open mind until I had visited the spot myself. I found the 
place where Jackson spent the day on the near bank of a deepish-looking creek. I 
then plunged into the jungle on the right, where_I had heard vague rumours of a ford. 
I found the ford, and to clinch the matter I waded across it scarcely getting wet 
above the knees. The spot was only a few hundred yards from where Jackson had 
been sitting and the wood on the far side was unoccupied by the enemy. I regret- 
fully agreed with Lloyd George. Jackson had been his own master throughout his 
famous Valley campaign, and he did not relish getting orders from a senior, General 
Lee. The character and physical state of the general may well prove the decisive 
factor—as we saw in the previous example. 


Mars-la-Tour. I will conclude with a battlefield which I have not myself visited. 
I heard the story as a cadet in a lecture by the late Colonel Lonsdale Hale. General 
von Bredow’s famous charge up to and through the French guns was an unique 
occurrence, for guns are always supposed to be able to defend their own front. 
Colonel Hale was much puzzled by this failure of the French guns, and took much 
trouble in trying to discover the reason. Eventually he tracked down a French 
gunner who had been wounded in the battle and was still in hospital. Hale inter- 
viewed him and enquired the reason. The reply he received was that the French 
artillery regulations were very strict at the time ; no change to a fresh target was 
permitted without first getting permission from superior authority. When his 
colonel saw the German cavalry approaching he sent for permission to open fire on 
them, but before it arrived the German cavalry were into them. They had not fired 
a single shell. A well-rewarded piece of detective work ! 








THE CAMPAIGN IN CAROLINA 1760-1761 
By Lievut.-CoLonet M. E. S. Laws, O.B.E., M.C., R.A. (REetp.), F.R.Hist.S. 


HE year 1760 is inevitably associated in British military history with 

f Major-General Amherst’s capture of Montreal and the resulting acquisition 

of Canada, so that the comparatively minor campaign in South Carolina of 

that year has escaped the notice of the historian. Yet in spite of the small number 

of troops engaged, Colonel Montgomery’s operations against the Cherokee Indians 

were of considerable significance at the time and well illustrate the inherent problems 
of savage warfare. 

Early in 1760, when Sir Jeffrey Amherst at New York was busily preparing 
for the final campaign which was destined to complete the downfall of French power 
in Canada, he received an urgent call for help from Governor Lyttleton of South 
Carolina. There had been trouble in the previous year in that distant colony with 
the warlike Cherokee Indians, and though a treaty of peace had been signed on 
26th. December, 1759, further fighting had broken out and the two frontier posts 
of Fort Prince George and Fort Loudoun were closely invested. Since the only 
Regular troops in the colony consisted of the remnants of three independent 
companies which garrisoned these forts, there was an immediate danger of an 
invasion of the settled districts by the savages. Though the Cherokees could only 
muster some 2,000 warriors while there were nearly 32,000 white settlers and 52,000 
negro slaves in South Carolina, the colony was clearly in a panic. Its Militia existed 
only on paper and was utterly useless. 

Amherst’s initial reaction to this appeal for military assistance was to tell 
Governor Lyttleton to raise Provincial troops and to deal with the matter from 
his local resources. But on reflection he realized that a Cherokee success in Carolina 
might encourage the northern Indian tribes to join in anti-British activities and 
thus imperil the success of his main operations against Montreal. It was therefore 
desirable in the interests of British prestige with the northern tribes that the 
Cherokees should be taught a sharp lesson, and so with great reluctance he decided 
to send a force of 1,300 Regular troops to Carolina as early as possible. Colonel 
Archibald Montgomery was selected to command this force, which was composed 
of the Grenadier, Light Infantry, and four Battalion companies of each of the Ist 
and 77th (Montgomery’s Highlanders) Regiments. 


This force of 12 companies embarked at Amboy on board transports and sailed 
on 20th March, 1760, under escort of H.M.S. Albany to Charles Town, where it 
arrived safely after an uneventful voyage of 12 days. 


On his arrival at Charles Town, Colonel Montgomery found that no preparations 
had been made for the reception of his troops. Governor Lyttleton, who was about 
to depart to take up his new post as Governor of Jamaica, would do nothing, and 
his successor, Lieutenant-Governor William Bull, though eager to help, had not 
yet assumed office. Smallpox was raging in the town which was virtually isolated 
since the planters were afraid of the disease spreading among their slaves and would 
allow no communication with the capital. 


Montgomery’s plan was first to relieve Fort Prince George, which was adequately 
provisioned and was in no immediate danger. From this post he intended to invade 
the Cherokee territory and to: bring the tribe to terms by destroying their crops and 
villages. Fort Loudoun was thought to be rationed until June, and though it was 
considered impossible to relieve it from Fort Prince George owing to the difficulties 
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of the intervening 100 miles of mountainous country, the Lieutenant-Governor did 
not believe the problem insoluble since the fort could quite easily be reached by a 
force of Virginian Provincials operating from the south-western area of that colony. 
Meanwhile, he explained in a letter to General Amherst, ‘“‘ while the garrison had 
any superfluities of necessaries, they bartered them usefully for provisions—corn, 
hogs, and fowls—with the Indians, but they being all exhausted, that kind of traffic 
is at an end. From this hint, I have engaged two bold men to carry two packages 
of gay ribbons and paint, which Indian women, like others, are very fond of, and 
they will hold intercourse with our garrison in bartering and thus I hope a soldier 
can feed upon a yard or two of ribbon for a month.” 


With a Lieutenant-Governor entertaining such curious ideas, it is not surprising 
that there were various initial difficulties to be overcome before the British troops 
could reach the frontier area. The men had landed some miles up the coast from 
Charles Town and encamped at Monk’s Corner, 40 miles to the north, where they 
were in pleasant wooded country with an excellent supply of good water. Their 
six months’ provisions were landed and the empty transports remained at the 
Colonel’s orders. 


Meanwhile the Provincial Assembly had been frightened into voting funds for 
the raising of seven troops of Rangers (525 mounted men in all) and an infantry 
regiment 1,000 strong. Few men, however, had yet been actually enlisted and they 
were destitute alike of uniform, arms, equipment, and discipline. Advertisements 
for waggons had met with no response since the owners were still unpaid for their 
previous year’s hire, and there was no legal method of impressing vehicles for the 
King’s service, though there was for the Militia, which virtually did not exist. 


Under threat of immediate re-embarkation and on promise of payment in cash, 
Colonel Montgomery at length bullied the Provincial authorities into collecting some 
of the 125 horse waggons he required to carry his reserve ammunition and flour. 
Meat was to be driven on the hoof, a task for which the Rangers were ideally suited. 
On 23rd April the force left Monk’s Corner and, moving by night to avoid the heat, 
reached Congaree in nine marches. There it halted for 17 days while the Rangers 
collected cattle and the waggons returned to bring up another lift of provisions. 
Towards the end of the month a further advance was made to Fort 96, which was 
the jumping off place for the final move to Fort Prince George. 


Having covered 84 miles in five days, Montgomery reached 12 Mile River at 
II.0 a.m. on Ist June. He had confidently expected to have found this position 
strongly held by the enemy, and their absence suggested that they were unaware 
of his swift approach. He therefore parked his waggons and cattle under a guard 
of 120 men and, although his soldiers had already tramped 20 miles that day, set 
off at 8.0 p.m. to surprise the main Indian village of Estatoe, 25 miles distant. The 
British reached their objective early next morning after a minor skirmish and found 
that the place had been hastily abandoned. A number of prisoners were taken, 
60 or more warriors were killed, and the houses and crops set on fire before the 
troops continued their 15-mile march to Fort Prince George, where they arrived at 
4.0 p.m. on 2nd June. The force had marched 60 miles in 36 hours without sleep, 
and not a man was left behind. 


Colonel Montgomery had intended to continue his campaign from Fort Prince 
George on a pack basis and had arranged for pack saddles and 300 flour bags to be 
ready for him. In fact only 70 flour bags and very few saddles had been collected, 
so the troops set to work and made pack saddles ‘‘ out of bear skins and such other 
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things as could be got,’’ while the waggon covers and men’s tents were sacrificed 
to make flour bags. 


On 24th June the British force marched from Fort Prince George without 
baggage or tents in order to harry the middle settlements of the Cherokees. ‘“‘ So 
difficult and strong a country I never saw,” wrote the Colonel, and the enemy took 
full advantage of the terrain. Outside their principal village of Etchoe the Cherokees 
had assembled in full strength and vigorously attacked the soldiers in traditional 
style, working round the flanks to cut off the rearguard. They were met by the 
Grenadier and Light Infantry companies using their own tactics, while the Battalion 
companies pushed steadily on and cleared the front. There was some stiff fighting, 
particularly by the rearguard, before the Indians broke and fled. The British 
casualties of one officer, two sergeants, and 14 rank and file killed, with six officers, 
two sergeants, one drummer, and 57 rank and file wounded, were heavy, but the 
enemy left over 50 bodies on the field. A few pack horse drivers and Rangers were 
also killed, though as Montgomery caustically reported, “to do the latter justice 
they got to the places of greatest safety as fast as possible.” 


“The British halted two days at Etchoe, burning all houses and crops. Then, 
after destroying much of his flour in order to free horses to carry the wounded, 
Montgomery led his force some 60 miles back to Fort Prince George, overcoming 
some rather half-hearted opposition en route. He was apparently quite convinced 
that after this sharp defeat and the destruction of their food supplies the Cherokees 
would immediately sue for peace, the ratification of which he regarded as a matter 
for the Provincial Assembly and not for the military authority. To encourage the 
move for peace he released a number of their chiefs who had been detained, illegally 
in his view, at Fort Prince George. Leaving six months provisions in the fort for the 
small garrison of Independents and Provincials, he began his withdrawal to the 
coast on 3rd July and announced that, his mission being completed, his force would 
be re-embarked for New York. The Lieutenant-Governor eventually persuaded 
the Colonel to leave the four Battalion companies of The Royals (Ist Regiment) 
at Congaree, but the remainder of the force sailed for the north in due course. 


The decision to withdraw so hurriedly before peace had been made with the 
Indians seems extraordinary, but it is probably explained by Colonel Montgomery’s 
undisguised disgust at the apathy of the Provincial authorities in matters so vitally 
concerning their own defence and to his own desire to return to the main army in 
time for what would clearly be the decisive campaign for supremacy in North 
America. “I long much to get out of this Indian war and to return to the Army,” 
he wrote to General Amherst. In fact, in spite of his haste, he and his troops were 
delayed on their northward passage and reached Albany on 11th September, too 
late to take part in the capture of Montreal. A month later his force was despatched 
to Halifax. 


Meanwhile the situation in South Carolina deteriorated rapidly. The Rangers, 
who were enlisted only until the 1st July and who had received no pay for 14 months, 
simply disbanded themselves ; the few Provincial infantrymen who had actually 
been collected ‘‘ seemed determined not to serve,’ an understandable attitude 
since they were alike unpaid and unequipped. Fort Prince George was still held by 
the Independents and it was apparently assumed that Fort Loudoun would be 
relieved by a column of Virgmian Provincials. 


The Virginian authorities had in fact ordered a Colonel Byrd to take command 
of a Provincial regiment yet to be raised and to relieve Fort Loudoun. He arrived 
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at the rendezvous on gth July to find 900 troops assembled but neither armed nor 
equipped. Muskets did not arrive until 25th August, and two days later Byrd set 
out on what he himself described as “‘ this ill-conceived expedition.” On 3rd Septem- 
ber he crossed the Great Kanawa River and there picked up four starving men who 
had escaped from Fort Loudoun on 1st August. From them he learned that the 
garrison had been living since 7th July on four ounces of horse flesh per man per 
day and that “ only eight lean horses were left ’’ when they had escaped. The news 
of Colonel Montgomery’s departure from Fort Prince George had reached the 
garrison and had been accepted as an indication of defeat. The troops had in 
consequence lost all hope of relief. 


Colonel Byrd at once moved another 30 miles westward and there halted, 
while a rescue party of 300 picked men under Major Lewis pushed on to within 80 
miles of the fort in the hope of finding other survivors. At Holston’s River the 
search party found a friendly Cherokee chief, known as the ‘ Little Carpenter,’ 
who had rescued Captain Stuart, an interpreter, and two soldiers from the fort. 
From them it was learned that Fort Loudoun had capitulated on 8th August on 
condition that the garrison would be escorted in safety to Fort Prince George, but 
that the Indians had broken faith and had murdered four out of the five officers 
and 25 soldiers, and had carried off the remainder as slaves. The Cherokees had 
announced their intention of compelling the prisoners to man the captured guns 
in an attack on Fort Prince George. 


The news of the surrender of Fort Loudoun reached Charles Town on 2oth 
August, though details of the massacre only came in 16 days later. The seriousness 
of the situation stimulated the South Carolina Assembly into reluctant action, and 
money was voted for raising a new Provincial regiment of 1,100men. General Amherst 
was asked for Regular troops, and on 30th December Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Grant sailed from New York with a force carried in five transports and escorted by 
H.M.S. Nightingale and consisting of one Light Infantry company and one Battalion 
company of Whitmore’s Regiment (22nd Regiment), one Light Infantry company 
and one Battalion company of Monckton’s Regiment (17th Regiment), and eight 
independent companies organized in two battalions, each of four companies, and 
known as Col. Burton’s Regiment (disbanded in 1763). 


This force reached Charles Town on 6th January, 1761, and wasat first accommo- 
dated in the town while transport was being collected for the march up country. 
Colonel Grant found that the four companies of The Royals at Congaree were sickly, 
that some 500 Rangers had been enlisted and ‘‘ were scattered up and down the face 
of the earth,” and that the Provincial regiment was recruiting very slowly. He 
further reported to Amherst that the colonists “‘ will never have any share in the war 
and are therefore very desirous to promote it ; peace is a very unfashionable topick.”’ 


The Regulars moved up to Fort Prince George as soon as waggons had been 
collected, and on 7th June marched for the Cherokee country without tents or 
baggage. There were 600 pack horses, organized in 15 ‘ brigades,’ carrying flour, 
blankets, and liquor; the column, over two miles long, moved with strong flank 
guards and covered about 15 miles a day. Colonel Grant, who had served with 
Montgomery in the previous year, adopted exactly the same tactics, moving at 
night by forced marches and parking his baggage animals under guard while operating 
against distant objectives. On roth June he had a stiff fight with a body of 600 
‘Cherokees, but for the following 30 days he moved systematically through the 
Indian territory destroying houses and food against only spasmodic opposition. 
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The total casualties amounted to only one officer, one sergeant, and nine privates 
killed, with four officers, one drummer, and 47 privates wounded. 


By the time Grant’s footsore men returned to Fort Prince George on gth July 
with only two days rations left, the Cherokees were clamouring for peace. Yet 
their chiefs were curiously reluctant to appear to discuss terms and it took two 
months to persuade them to come in. Only then was it discovered that a trader 
had terrified the chiefs by his story that they were to be treacherously exposed to 
“ smallpox and other distempers,’”’ and had advised them to continue their resistance 
in the hope that the Regular troops would once more be withdrawn. This time, 
however, General Amherst retained Colonel Grant’s force in Carolina until peace 
had been signed, all British prisoners had been released, and Fort Loudoun restored. 
Only then were the Regulars despatched to join the British force for operations 
against Martinique. 


The swift and successful operations of Colonels Montgomery and Grant showed 
that British Regular troops, using sensible tactics, were fully a match for the Indian 
braves and did much to wipe out the disastrous consequences of Braddock’s defeat 
in 1755. The effect of the campaign on the Provincial forces was remarkable, and 
Colonel Grant reported that the Rangers had become unexpectedly “ very useful 
and alert,”’ while the few Provincial infantry present had behaved well. Amherst 
summed up this aspect of the campaign as follows: “‘ The Indians are a dastardly 
set and dare not face real danger. This I wanted much the Provincials and Rangers 
should be convinced of, and that they are so gives me pleasure because they will 
now the readier withstand these savages upon future occasions without the 
assistance of H.M’s Regular troops.” It was no doubt a valuable lesson for the 
Provincial troops, but it was learned at the expense of nearly 150 casualties and at 
a cost to the colony of about {100,000. But Braddock had certainly been avenged. 
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A VITAL NAVAL PRINCIPLE 
By Captain G. M. Bennett, D.S.C., R.N. 


N the naval Dockyard at Sheerness there lies today a black and battered coal 
[« Unlovely and unloved, it bears the official number C1og. The last thing 

you would expect is that she was once a British battleship. Yet this grimy, 
dilapidated relic once bore the proud name Agincourt and in her time flew the flags 
of no fewer than 15 admirals. 


She was also once hazarded upon the 
Pearl Rock, which lies off the coast of 
Spain to the south-west of the approaches 
to Gibraltar Bay. It was not a disaster ; 
the ship was not lost. The story is chiefly 
of interest because of the action taken 
by the Admiralty when they received the 
Commander-in-Chief’s report on the 
affair; it re-established a vital naval 
principle. 

In 1756 Admiral John Byng failed to 
relieve Fort St. Philip in Minorca with 
the result that the island fell to the 
investing French forces. For this Byng 
was court-martialled and _ shot. Its 
implications are of greater importance 
today than the debatable justice of the charges made against Byng—they were 
politically prejudiced—and the arguably harsh severity of the sentence meted out to 
him. 

The case of John Byng is important because it served to establish on the firmest 
foundation a principle that is vital to a disciplined fighting force, a senior officer’s 
ultimate responsibility for all that goes on in the unit under his command. In war a 
successful admiral will rightly earn the plaudits of the people and gain a tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. Should he fail in any mission he must accept the people’s 
scorn and, if not a firing squad in this more enlightened age, suffer relief from his 
command and, perhaps, relegation to the retired list. He cannot, except in unusual 
circumstances, blame the failure upon a commander subordinate to him. To use a 
modern phrase, he cannot ‘ pass the buck.’ 

This principle does not only apply to a commander-in-chief ; it is as valid for 
a squadron admiral. And if in practice it has sometimes appeared difficult to deal 
thus with a senior officer when it was all too clear that the chief fault lay with one of 
his subordinates, the Admiralty has seldom been slow, when the facts reached their 
notice, to uphold the verdict for which Byng suffered death. 


Today the navigation of H.M. ships is carried out by officers of the Seaman 
Branch, that is to say, officers in the main stream of the Service, until recently termed 
executive officers. They may expect promotion and, in time, commands of their own ; 
their special qualifications to undertake navigation are similar to those of their 
messmates responsible for a ship’s gunnery, underwater warfare, communications, 
and so on; they have undergone a specialist course in the subject. But in the 19th 
century navigation was undertaken by officers of a special branch, their ranks being 
preceded by the title ‘ staff’; for example, ‘ staff commander.’ Their duties were 
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limited to navigation ; they bore no executive responsibilities and could not normally 
rise to a position of command. The captains of British warships in the 19th century 
regarded these as wholly responsible for the navigation of their ships. A captain 
did not then consider himself responsible if his ship took the ground through faulty 


navigation, nor did an admiral regard himself as responsible if his squadron was 
hazarded. 


This was the background to the accident which befell H.M.S. Agincourt in 1871. 
The Commander-in-Chief was George Greville Wellesley. Born in 1814, a nephew 
of the victor of Waterloo, he entered the Navy in 1828. Asa captain he commanded 
the Daedalus in the Pacific, the Cornwallis in the Baltic during the Crimean War, 
and, for five years, the Indian Navy. He was then for four years Admiral Superin- 
tendent of Portsmouth Dockyard. Promoted vice-admiral, he went in 1869 to 
command the North American and West Indies Station. But after little more than 
a year he was recalled to take command of the Channel Squadron ; and in that 
capacity he hoisted his flag in H.M.S. Minotaur. 


The Minotaur and Agincourt were sister ships. Ironclads, mounting broadside 
batteries of 7- and 8-in. muzzle loaders, they displaced 10,690 tons. Completed 
respectively in December, 1868, and June, 1867, they carried sail on five masts in 
addition to steam reciprocating engines driving a single screw. They were for 10 years 
the largest fighting ships afloat ; and as such the Minotaur was commissioned as 
flagship of the Channel Squadron, and the Agincourt as second flagship. Thus, 


in September, 1871, they flew the flags of Vice-Admiral Wellesley and of his second- 
in-command, Rear-Admiral Wilmot. 


One morning these two giants led the Channel Squadron out of Gibraltar Bay. 
Proceeding under steam, the squadron was formed in two divisions in line ahead 
disposed abeam to starboard. Ordered by Admiral Wellesley to shape a course 
to the westward, Staff Commander Kiddle laid off a course which would take the 
Minotaur, Captain Wells, and the rest of her division safely clear of Carnera Point 
and the Pearl Rock. But, by some aberration of the mind, he failed to lay this 
course so far to the east of the latter obstacle—the only offshore hazard in the area— 
as would allow the other division to clear it. The Agincourt, Captain Beamish, 


leading the second division, to starboard and inshore of the Minotaur, accordingly 
struck the Pearl Rock. 


A court-martial was held on Captain Beamish, his navigator, Staff Commander 
Knight, and his officer of the watch on charges of hazarding the Agincourt. The 
Court “‘ considering the attendant circumstances under which the ship was being 
navigated ’’—i.e. under the orders of a senior officer—sentenced Captai: Beamish 
and Staff Commander Knight to nothing worse than a reprimand, and the officer 
of the watch to be admonished. They also expressed pained surprise that the 
Agincourt should have been placed in such a position as led to her stranding, but 
they went no further towards attributing responsibility for the accident. Certainly 
neither Vice-Admiral Wellesley nor Rear-Admiral Wilmot considered that it was 
theirs. 

But it wasn’t long before the Admiralty expressed a very different view. It 
was the opportunity Their Lordships needed to stress the responsibility of flag 
officers which in recent years the fleet had tended to overlook. There was also a 
need to make clear that discipline did not mean blind obedience ; that it was the 


duty of subordinates to ‘ reason why’ if it was possible that the order of a senior 
officer would lead to disaster. 
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Accordingly the Board blamed the Commander-in-Chief for not ensuring that 
a safe course had been set for his squadron, a course that would take it a safe distance 
from a well-known obstacle ; and they ordered him to haul down his flag’. Rear- 
Admiral Wilmot was also relieved of his command. The duty of a division 
commander, said the Admiralty, was not limited to maintaining it in station on the 
senior officer ; he must also keep it clear of danger. 


In those days captains of flagships went with their admirals, so both Beamish 
and Wells lost their commands as a result of the Admiralty’s sentence on Wellesley 
and Wilmot, but Captain Wells of the Minotaur suffered no other penalty. The 
man directly responsible for the disaster, Staff Commander Kiddle of the Minotaur, 
was, however, placed on half-pay. 


* * * * * 


Since it may seem strange to some that the British fleet once held such ideas on 
responsibility for the safe navigation of H.M. ships and squadrons, it is worth 
recalling that within the last 30 years the Admiralty has had occasion to step in 
and amplify the verdict of comparable courts-martial. 


In January, 1935, the Battlecruiser Squadron was on its way from Britain to 
Gibraltar. It comprised the Hood, 41,200 tons, commanded by Captain F. T. B. 
Tower, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral S. R. Bailey, and the Renown, 26,500 tons, 
commanded by Captain H. R. Sawbridge. 


On 22nd January Admiral Bailey signalled: “‘On Wednesday, 23rd January, 
tie Battlecruiser Squadron will pass through.a position 2 miles 148 degrees from 
Salvora Island Light. On passing this point Hood is to steer 192 degrees and Renown 
254 degrees at 12 knots. At 1050 both ships are to turn to 223 degrees when an 
inclination exercise will be carried out. On completion Hood and Renown are to 
steer 254 degrees and 192 degrees respectively to close. Course after rejoining 
will be 180 degrees, speed 12 knots.” 


About the first part of this signal there was nothing unusual. The ‘sting’ 
was in the last two sentences. When two ships which have separated are required 
to rejoin, the customary practice is for the admiral to signal the course and speed 
of his flagship and to order the other to ‘ close,’ leaving the latter to select the course 
which will achieve this in the shortest time. Admiral Bailey chose to order both 
ships to steer specified courses. 


The normal practice, again, is for the admiral, when the junior ship is a mile 
or more from the flagship, to order it to take up some specified station, for example, 
to form single line ahead. The junior ship, which is likely to have been steering a 
closing course which, if continued, would result in a collision, then makes the necessary 
alteration to take it into the ordered position on the flagship. Admiral Bailey’s 
signal could have been interpreted as implying that such a stationing signal would 
be made and that, after the Renown was in position, the squadron would alter course 
to 180 degrees. 


It was, however, not so interpreted because of a conversation which took place 
on board the Hood on the day before the ships left their last port. Discussing the 
coming exercise, the Renown’s navigating officer understood the Hood’s navigator 
to say that, in order to save time after the exercise, he would arrange with Admiral 





a1 ‘They later relented : “Wellesley resumed command of the North American and West 
Indies Station in 1873. He was, moreover, promoted to admiral in 1875 and held the post 
of First Sea Lord from 1877 to 1879. 
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Bailey for the flagship to alter course to 180 degrees as the Renown approached. 
This would enable the Renown to form single line ahead with only one small alteration 
of course (i.e. from 192 degrees to 180 degrees, instead of turning first from 192 
degrees to 254 degrees and later back to 180 degrees). The Renown’s navigator 
reported this conversation to his captain, with the result that Captain Sawbridge so 
interpreted Admiral Bailey’s signal. 


On 23rd January the inclination exercise proceeded according to plan, and when 
it was finished both ships turned to the ordered courses to close. Expecting the 
Hood to alter course to 180 degrees as he approached, Captain Sawbridge held his 
course of 192 degrees. Only when he realized that this might lead to a collision did 
Admiral Bailey signal the Renown to form single line ahead on the Hood’s present 
course of 254 degrees. Too late Captain Sawbridge realized that the Hood was not 
going to alter course to 180 degrees ; he put the Renown’s wheel hard over and her 
engines full astern. At the last moment Captain Tower ordered port wheel and 
full speed ahead, but by then neither captain’s action could avoid an accident. 


The Renown’s bow struck the Hood near her stern. Fortunately the rate at 
which.the two heavy ships were thus closing was not more than two or three knots, 
so that the impact was slight. There was no serious damage ; nevertheless, two of 
H.M. ships had been hazarded. 


The first court-martial, held at Portsmouth towards the end of February, presided 
over by Vice-Admiral E. A. Astley-Rushton and comprising four rear-admirals and 
four captains, acquitted Admiral Bailey of charges of negligence or default in hazard- 
ing the two ships. On the next day another court, under the presidency of Rear- 
Admiral C. G. Ramsay, found Captain Sawbridge guilty of hazarding H.M.S. Renown 
and sentenced him to be dismissed his ship. A third court-martial acquitted Captain 
Tower of a similar charge in respect of H.M.S. Hood. 


Some three weeks later came the parallel with the Agincourt accident. The 


Secretary of the Admiralty announced that the Board had reviewed the proceedings 


of the three courts. They dissented from the finding of the trial of Rear-Admiral 
Bailey to the following extent. He adopted an unusual procedure in directing H.M. 
ships Hood and Renown to steer definite courses to close. Since he had given that 
order, responsibility for the manceuvre rested on him, and it was incumbent on him, 
at the proper moment, to make a further signal to re-form his squadron. His not doing 
so left in doubt his final intention ; the signal for the Hood and Renown to form single 
line ahead was made too late. For these reasons Their Lordships were unable to 
absolve Rear-Admiral Bailey from all blame.? 


Their Lordships agreed with the finding of the court-martial held for the trial of 
Captain Sawbridge, but decided to reduce the sentence to a severe reprimand. 
Captain Sawbridge therefore resumed command of the Renown.* Finally, Their 
Lordships considered that Captain Tower should have taken avoiding action, and to 
that extent they were unable to acquit him of all blame. Unlike the Agincourt 
affair, however, neither a court-martial nor the Admiralty attributed any blame to the 
navigating officers of the Hood and the Renown. 





* He was, however, subsequently promoted to vice-admiral and served as President 
of the R.N. College, Greenwich. 

3 He was later placed on the retired list in the normal course on reaching the top of 
the captain’s list. : 

4 He was, however, subsequently promoted to rear-admiral, served as Director of 
Naval Equipment and Deputy Controller, and was awarded the K.B.E. 
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A SIGNAL OFFICER IN NORTH RUSSIA, 1918-1919—II 


By BriGADIER R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, C.B., O.B.E., M.C. 


OR all its frustrations our new war was not without amenities. The first of 
Pree: and the most appreciated by those from the Western front, was the 

absence of noise and danger. In Archangel opposition had gone wholly under- 
ground. The fronts were quiet for the most part ; they flared up from time to time 
and good men were killed, but it was like a 
sparring match between featherweights rather 
than the deadly, murderous slogging of Flanders. 
The special scale of rations was really good and 
all ranks kept remarkably fit on it. My old 
enemy, malaria, left me, never to return. 


The arctic air of the late summer and early 
autumn had a genial, bracing quality. Wood 
was the universal fuel and it left the sky 
unstained ; the sun shone warmly, and the city, 
with the towers and domes of its tall eastern 
churches, glittered in the smokeless air. The 
cathedral was a remarkable Byzantine building 
with great wall frescoes untouched by time. One 
of these showed the six days of Creation, with 
the Creator tucked snugly in bed for his rest on 
the seventh. River and estuary had a constantly tN 
changing beauty by day and night, and the - SAKAI 
northern lights shook in the sky. 

Major-General Ironside now commanded us and he had under him, besides troops 
from the major allies and from Canada, contingents from within and without the 
Russian Empire; Poles and Cossacks, Finns, Estonians and Letts, Czechs and 
Ukrainians, Serbians, and adventurers from many parts. Later, in the winter, we 
had Samoyeds from the northern wastes. Nobody asked these innocents what they 
thought our war was about, and they were employed for their reindeer transport in 
the back areas. The Czech army we were not to see. They were extruding themselves 
from Russia not, after all, through Archangel but across 3,000 miles of Asia, along the 
Trans-Siberian railway to Vladivostock. 

The military virtues of our minor allies varied widely, but one sentiment united 
them all; they may or may not have been afraid of the Bolsheviks, but they were 
deeply afraid of General Ironside. He was hugely tall and broad. His formidable 
bulk housed an equally formidable mind, and he breathed authority. When they saw 
him walking about Archangel or the forward areas, with great leather thigh boots 
and a staff in his hand like a weaver’s beam, they felt the impact of his personality. 
So, for that matter, did we all. He spoke half a dozen languages, and it was not long 
before Russian was added to them. I have mentioned his boots, because they were 
symbolic in their size and their suggestion of purpose, even of menace. I had met 
their kind before, as a boy, at Shurland Castle in the enchanted country of the 
Ingoldsby Legends: ‘‘‘ He won’t—won’t he? Then bring me my boots!’ said the 
Baron.” Our general’s boots were in the right tradition. 

Our forces at their farthest stretch southward reached some 250 miles up the 
Dvina, measured from Archangel, and 150 miles up the railway towards Vologda. 
To the east we reached up the Pinega, a tributary of the Dvina, for about 150 miles. 
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To the west we held Onega, at the southernmost corner of the White Sea. From there 
a forest track ran westward to Soroka, on the railway from Murmansk to Petrograd ; 
this was in the area of General Maynard’s force, which had relieved us in Murmansk 
and now held the northern 350 miles of that railway. Our combined perimeter, if an 
imaginary line surrounding our area could be so called, was about 1,200 miles long. 
Towns and villages, with the fields around them, were clearings in the waste of forest 
and swamp, and there alone could our men find winter shelter and a line of supply. 


The Government at home appointed Sir Ernest Shackleton, of Antarctic fame, as 
their adviser in matters of food and clothing, and his second-in-command, Commander 
Worsley, came out to give us on the spot the benefit of his wide experience. The 
winter ration was wholly admirable, and the clothing little less so. Medical officers 
came into their own. They were armed with authority—some thought too much 
authority—and commanding officers were expected to enforce their decrees. 
Precautions against scurvy and contamination of water or food were matters of 
discipline. Among other measures the dried pea ration was given anti-scorbutic 
virtue by spreading it on blankets and keeping it moist, in warmth and darkness, until 
it sprouted. We learned the proper use of rum, how to avoid frostbite and to 
recognize and treat its early stages (not by rubbing with snow). In the result the 
health of a unit varied directly with its standard of discipline, and some of our allies, 
who could not be bothered with it all, suffered accordingly. 
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Before November my absences from Archangel had been limited to visits of a 
few days up the railway to the Vologda Force. On one of these I accompanied the 
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C.-in-C., who most kindly invited me to share his compartment in a special train that 
the Russians had provided for him. It was crawling with bugs. We went up by night, 
and in the early light I was privileged to remove three of these from my general’s 
neck. I was much encouraged by what I found on this and other tours of the 
Vologda Force; British, Canadian, United States, French, Russians, Poles, all 
welded into a company under Conway-Brown’s leadership. 

With the arrival of officer reinforcements the pressure eased and I was free at 
last to set out on my travels, leaving Allen to handle day-to-day business in my office. 
It was necessary first to wait until the snow came, when the surface froze and the 
forest ways became fit for sleighs. In the period of broken weather that preceded 
this, ice forming in the river forbade water transport, the tracks were morasses and, 
except by rail, movement ceased. 

While we waited for winter to close down, news came of the armistice on the 
Western front on 11th November. We in the British forces, for all our deep thankful- 
ness, felt strangely detached. We had set out from England with one aim, to help 
our ally, Russia, against the common enemy. He was now defeated, unable any more 
to hurt her or us. What was the war about now? We were spared the pains of 
abstract thought by one factor that was clear to all ; with the sea frozen behind us 
we had to maintain ourselves in arms t.1rough the next seven months against the 
Bolshevik forces gathering in the south. The reader may remember the soldier of 
Mons, exhorted by a very senior officer, just before the battle, to fight for King and 
country: “‘ King and country! In 20 minutes I was fighting for my bloody life.” 
That is always something for a war to be about. If we had any doubts, they were 
removed by the enemy. On that very day, 11th November, he opened a heavy 
bombardment on the Dvina front, from 4.7- and 6-inch guns mounted in ships up 
the river, to which we had no reply. This was followed by a resolute attack, which 
was driven back only after four days of hard fighting ; in this a Canadian battery 
greatly distinguished itself in repelling a closely pressed assault on its gun line. 

The winter made several false starts, but early in December I left for the Dvina 
Force. With me was the D.A.Q.M.G., Major Kingsley Dykes of the West Kents ; 
he was later to be godfather to my eldest son and is today a farmer of note in Kent. 
We crossed the estuary by icebreaker to the railway and went 65 miles up the line 
to Kholmogorskaia, where a track took off eastwards through the forest to the Dvina 
at Yemetskoe, about 65 miles away ; from there it followed the left bank for some 
85 miles to the headquarters of the Dvina Force at Beresnik. We used the indigenous 
posting service. You called on the headman of a village, told him what transport 
you needed to the next staging post and gave him time to collect it ; that is, two or 
three times as long as he said it would take. Each sleigh was drawn by two ponies, 
one between the shafts and one on his near side. The drivers were sometimes women, 
fat and jolly, full of bawdy jokes about their washed and shaven passengers. The 
ladies had long been done up for the winter and we learned to avoid their leeward 
side, but in the village houses where we sheltered the tactic of the weather berth 
could not be practised and we received the full broadside. We took it as we must, and 
tried to remember that on this teeming earth it was we, and not they, who were 
peculiar. We travelled two to a sleigh, our arms and kit with us, and lay in our 
sleeping bags, bedded down in hay that was to be the ponies’ ration at the end of 
their stage ; they never saw corn. After a fresh fall of snow the driver might miss the 
narrow beaten trail and spill sleigh and all into the deep snow at its side. Any mild 
protests from us were met in the spirit of John Mytton: ‘‘ What! never upset in a 
gig? What a damned slow fellow you must have been all your life.” 
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The ponies stood 12 or 13 hands. They owed to man their hollow ribs, shrunken 
rumps, and big bellies, and to God their short ewe necks, straight, awkward shoulders, 
cow hocks, and incredible constitutions. They were ugly enough, but handseme is as 
handsome does. They would cover a stage of 25 versts (about 16 miles) in three or 
four hours, depending on the going. At its end they would stand patiently in the sub- 
zero weather while the sweat that drenched their thick winter pelts froze in the wind 
until, in no hurry, they were taken off to shelter. They never seemed to take any 
hurt. We would change ponies three or four times in a day, making a journey of 
from 45 to 55 miles, most of it in the dark, for by two o’clock the day was wellnigh 
done. At its end we were glad enough to go in from the night and stand in the 
warmth of the post house, letting the ice melt off moustache, muffler, and cap fringes, 
while our eyes adjusted themselves to the circle of lamplight in the semi-darkness and 
our bodies to the change from 10 or 20 degrees below zero to 70 or 80 above, from 
fresh air to foul. Shelter for the night was what mattered, and smells and vermin 
took their place in the scheme of things. 

Our technique improved with experience. A magic circle of Keating’s powder 
sprinkled on the boards round one’s sleeping bag would ensure an unmolested night. 
In the best-furnished houses the only source of hot water was the charcoal-heated 
samovar, used for making tea, and we washed in moderation. A small primus stove 
justified its transport, and the thermos flask was a boon indeed ; the drivers had 
their share and we were rewarded by the sight of their incredulous delight at the 
miracle. We developed a routine of travel, in which we would stop the sleigh, strip 
off outer layers of clothing, fit skis, and go easily along at about the same pace as 
the ponies. Well warmed after two or three hours, we would pile on everything, get 
deep into the hay once more, and know what luxury was. It is a subject that I have 
not seen mentioned in any literature of arctic travel, but the relief of nature by the 
way, at many degrees below zero, in a snowstorm, was a matter that called for 


considerable contrivance. On a dark, clear night the enclosing walls of forest formed- 


a canyon and we looked up from the sleigh at a moving strip of sky, full of stars. 
When we stopped, the silence was absolute. 

Such, then, was our method of travel. At 4 p.m. on 3rd°December we set off 
from Kholmogorskaia in great content, Dykes and I in one sleigh, our orderlies in 
another. We made one stage that night, and where we stopped I wrote, ‘‘ There are 
two rooms in this post house, one full of Russians, smelling worse than anything | 
ever imagined and stiflingly hot. The other is for travellers and by a queer fluke it is 
crowded tonight—three officers and six men. The men are a very good crowd.” 
We left at 4.30 next morning after a cup of cocoa and a biscuit, breakfasted at the 
first halt, and reached Yemetskoe on the river bank, a large village with an allied 
garrison, after two more stages, in time for dinner with the Commandant. On the 
next day there was delay in getting horses and we left at 2 p.m., after a happy and 
profitable morning practising on skis under the expert tuition of the Chasseurs Alpins. 
We reached the first staging post at six and there the village called on us while we had 
tea and we found ourselves a social success. We left at eight, finished the second 
stage at midnight, dined, and set off again at 6 a.m. on the 6th. That day we 
covered three stages; I have no record of the details, but I see that we reached 
Beresnik, “‘ very hungry ” at 6.30 that night. 

The Dvina Force was under the capable command of Brigadier-General 
Finlayson. After two days at his headquarters we spent nine days touring his positions 
astride the main stream and its western tributary, the Vaga River. The headquarters 
of the Vaga Column were at Shenkursk, 50 miles above Beresnik, and the farthest 
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post that we visited was about 15 miles south of this. In one village we were asked 
to a party, and I wrote, “ We have been looking at a dance in one of the houses—a 
man playing a concertina, and the most sedate dances—sort of set pieces with two 
couples at a time. The girls who are not dancing all card flax from a big hunk on to 
little reels, and are at it all the time. They know what is expected of them, and dress 
exactly like Russian peasants in pictures. These village people are an infinitely better 
brand of Russian than any I have met near Archangel, much cleaner and very cheery 
and hospitable. Only their rooms are so frightfully hot.” 


We reached Archangel again on 22nd December. The trip had been necessary. 
Before Rorke’s arrival in November there had been no one in control and the signal 
communications had grown piecemeal, like a patchwork quilt without a pattern, as 
successive contingents of different nations had added each its little bit to meet some 
immediate need. Records, patrolling, and maintenance had all been neglected. The 
popular cure for a faulty line had been to lay another and forget it ; abandoned cable 
littered the forest ways and I was assailed with complaints of its shortage. Rorke 
and his officers had much to do. 

The weeks of winter travel had given us our first meeting with the Russian of the 
countryside. It was superficial and fleeting, but we found him vastly more likeable 
than his compatriot of the city. He did not appear downtrodden. His life was simple 
and hard enough, but he was warmly clothed and housed, with unlimited winter fuel 
at his door, and he had resources in himself and enviable country skills. In particular 
he was an artist and past master with the axe and adze. 


The villages were far from being collections of hovels. Each consisted of two 
rows of wooden houses, sometimes nearly a mile long, the houses well separated as 
a precaution against the great enemy—fire. They were big, usually of two storeys, with 
stables, byre, barn, and living rooms all under one roof, simply planted on the plain, 
with no outhouses and no hedges. The windows were double, and every crack was 
packed with moss. Co-operation in fighting a fire was instinctive, spontaneous, and 
efficient, and outside each house was a picture of what the owner had to bring—a 
ladder, or an axe, or a horse and sleigh with a tub of water. 


Back in Archangel some new problems presented themselves, particularly in 
matters of wireless communication. This was in those days a high mystery, the 
preserve of the Royal Engineers. Telegraphy only was available and radio telephony 
lay in the future. 

We badly wanted to receive the daily press reports from Horsea that would keep 
us in touch with the world’s news, and I called Nield into council. He thought he 
might lash up something. The main difficulty was the great length of wave, 15,000 
metres, for in those days distance was achieved by long waves that swept round the 
curve of the earth and not, as today, by short ones that bounce off the sky. By a 
feat of inspired improvisation he achieved complete success. The station was 
installed at Tundra, 25 miles up the railway, where it was free from local interference 
in Archangel. A special telegraph line was allotted to it, and all day a stream of news 
from Horsea and other stations in America and Europe poured in to “I” Branch, 
who made up a daily bulletin. 


I have said that some Russians stood out above their fellows. One of them, to 
my great good fortune, was posted to me. He was a Lieutenant Fraget, a cavalry 
officer who spoke English and had, surprisingly, a good knowledge of wireless 
telegraphy. I found him straight and dependable, with a rare honesty of thought. 
He was curiously fair to the Bolsheviks and frank about his time in the army before 
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the war, the libertine life and the horrifying Jew-baiting by the young bloods. He 
spoke of the unopposed cavalry sweep into East Prussia on the outbreak of war, and 
what fun they thought it was until they met the German Army, which destroyed them. 
My first work for him was to establish at Tundra, already referred to, a receiver to 
keep watch on enemy wireless, in conjunction with “I” Branch. I gave him the 
instruments ; he was to improvise and put up the masts and aerial, and to recruit 
the operators. I had noticed before that a Russian, given authority among his 
countrymen, would use a ruthlessness from which we should shrink. Fraget sometimes 
brought me a Russian document to sign, explaining that it was a mere matter of 
routine connected with civilian labour or material, and I asked no questions. 


The main anti-Bolshevik army was that led by Admiral Kolchak, advancing 
westward along the trans-Siberian railway. He was Supreme Commander of the 
white armies, and his headquarters were at Omsk, about 1,000 miles from Archangel. 
It was essential to have touch with him. To this end Marconis had sent us a 
25-kilowatt Poulsen arc station, with a diesel engine and material for two 300-foot 
cylindrical iron masts. The station was also to give us a wireless link with England. 
With it came their own engineers, fitters, and technical staff; the engineers, 
Lieutenants Rice and Boucicault, held commissions in the R.N.V.R. The gear 
arrived as winter set in and the first problem was to find a site where the surface 
crust would support the masts when it thawed. Local knowledge was sought and a 
position was chosen at Kuznecheka, about five miles north of the city. Everything 
had to be brought from Bakharitza to the site, first across the frozen estuary and then 
over some miles of roadless country, and a special sledge was made for the five-ton 
flywheel ; this gave some anxious moments. The soil had to be thawed before a hole 
could be dug for the concrete engine bed, and the concrete had then to be kept at a 
suitable temperature for setting. All this is no doubt normal practice in cold 
climates ; the real difficulty arose when Rice and Boucicault reported that the station 
could not be put up in the winter ; men could not work aloft in the wind with the 
thermometer perhaps 30 or 40 degrees below zero, nor could iron mast sections, 
derricks, and tools be handled in such temperatures ; it was dark for most of the 
24 hours. It may be imagined what this meant to those.eager, capable young 
engineers, entrusted with such a mission as theirs. I told them I should have to think 
about what they had said, and they went away in low spirits. 


Nearly two years earlier I had contributed to The Electrician an article on the 
range of wireless stations. Applying my own curves and formule to the problem, I 
concluded that masts 200 feet high would give reasonably good communication. 
I thought we could erect masts of that height in the winter if we used wood, a kindly 
material that did not sear the skin from the flesh, and one that the Russians handled 
with supreme mastery. When I sent for the two officers and told them this idea, they 
said flatly that it would not work. Their firm would not specify masts 300 feet high 
where 200 was good enough. And who would put up the wooden masts, and how ? 
This shook me, for there was no doubt that they knew their business, but I was 
backing myself to win and ordered them to go ahead with the work ; I should provide 
the masts and be responsible that they gave effective communication. 


The next thing was to send for Fraget and tell him to put up two 200-foot masts. 
He looked a little surprised, but I explained that it was only necessary to take five 
50-foot pine trees and scarf them together with a 12}-foot overlap, making a 200-foot 
spar. To put it up he would need a 70-foot stick as a derrick, erected at the foot of 
the mast, with stays from its head to the mast head and to each joint, and with 
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corresponding back and side stays on the mast, laid out and anchored. The derrick 
would need its own side stays. All that was wanted then would be a triple purchase 
tackle from the derrick head to a good anchorage behind it, with a strong party to 
tally on to the fall and bring it in round a holdfast, handsomely and without snatching, 
This, I assured him with truth, was the way we always put up wireless masts in the 
British Army, and I was grateful that he never asked “ how high ?”’ Each mast, I 
said, must stand on a little raft of wood, to keep it from sinking when the surface 
thawed, and “ do not forget,” I warned him, “ to reeve the halyard before putting 
up a mast.” 


I kept away from the work, and in three weeks the masts were up. It was a 
notable performance and I have thought the better of Russians ever since. Com- 
munication was established, and I was touched by the warm and genuine congratula- 
tions of Rice and Boucicault. When, at the end of April, they had put up the iron 
masts, which was in itself no mean feat, the signals were, of course, a great deal 
stronger and the operators revelled in the improved conditions. 


In wireless matters, Signals and “‘I”’ Branch worked hand in hand. The 
Russian listening set at Tundra has been mentioned. We shared certain easy jokes 
which, if they did little harm to the enemy, at least lightened the war for us. For 
example there were two Russian stations working together, in which Intelligence took 
a special interest. One day one of them fell silent, and its fellow called in vain. We 
manned with Russian operators a station that sent out the same kind of signal, and 
stepped into the breach with comradely greetings and apologies for the temporary 
failure. Appropriate messages were exchanged, and the innocent deception continued 
until the defaulter, a tongue-tied listener while the breakdown lasted, came on the 
air again in a very bad temper. Not war, perhaps, but good, clean fun. 


(To be continued) 








CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, or 
which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in 
each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


FORWARD THINKING IN THE BRITISH ARMY 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. JourRNaL. 


S1r,—I read with interest Brigadier Sir Mark Henniker’s article on ‘‘ Forward 
Thinking in the British Army ”’ in the November, 1958, edition of the JouRNAL,} and I 
entirely agree with his conclusion that some form of experimental force should be formed 
with the aim of developing new concepts. 


I am not, however, quite in agreement with him when he says that “ in the present 
B.A.O.R. setting it is difficult to see how new methods of warfare other than atomic 
medium artillery can play a useful part.’’ The apparition on the battlefield of the tactical 
nuclear weapon has surely raised a multitude of urgent tactical and logistical problems 
which call for new methods, above all in B.A.O.R. which is one theatre where, in a hot war, 
nuclear weapons of all types would certainly be used. 


An important problem is the necessity of finding a means of moving troops rapidly 
whilst giving them some protection against radiation effects. It is sometimes said that 
the infantry must, as a result of the nuclear threat, give up their ‘ luxuries ’ and depend 
on their feet for movement and their shovels for protection. There is some sense in this, 
but it is a negative approach. 


The present-day infantry soldier, once he has left his slit trench, is completely naked 
to nuclear radiation effects. His comrade in a closed vehicle, on the other hand, enjoys 
a certain degree of protection from residual radiation, which is particularly marked if 
the vehicle is armoured. As a result, an area of ground which has been subjected to a 
nuclear preparation and is affected by radiation can be safely traversed in some form of 
vehicle much sooner than it will be safe for the foot soldier. The implications are surely 
obvious. The land war of the future will certainly not be won by infantry sheltering in 
slit trenches or moving on foot, but very possibly by strong mobile forces rapidly exploiting 
tactical nuclear preparations. 


I suggest that an experimental mobile force, charged with developing and evolving 
tactical and logistical concepts suitable for the nuclear age, besides being invaluably 
useful would give plenty of scope for the original, and rather individual methods of 
warfare, which appeal to the British mind, and to which Brigadier Sir Mark Henniker 
refers in his article. Although he is insistent that such a force should not be located in 
Germany, there would be many advantages, I believe, in having it located there; the 
only realistic alternative is, I agree, the United Kingdom. 


Finally, the creation of an experimental mobile force would perhaps help a little in 
the difficult, but necessary, task of obtaining financial provision for advanced types of 
equipments, etc., since it should .be easier to make a convincing case for equipping an 
experimental formation, that actually exists, than for some hypothetical reason. 


13th January, 1959. R. G. WINSTANLEY, 
Major. 
NURSING SISTERS 
Str,—When Field-Marshal Montgomery writes in his Memoirs that until 1942 
nursing sisters were not allowed in the forward areas, I fee] that, though I am sure he does 


not intend it, this is not fair to the sisters. In 1941 nursing sisters worked in the Casualty 
Clearing Station at Mersa Matruh, which was well forward at that time. From May, 1942, 
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until just before it was surrendered in June, nursing sisters worked in the 62nd General 
Hospital in Tobruk. There were, I think, 12 of them. The hospital was only a quarter of 
a mile from the docks, so inevitably many bombs fell close to it and some into it. The 
bombing was always heavy and, as the enemy closed in, it became heavier. During the 
ten days which I spent in and around Tobruk, there were three air raids, one of which 
lasted several hours. 


As this period synchronized with the loss of Bir Hacheim and Knightsbridge, the 
hospital contained many casualties. When air raids occurred, the sisters had to move all 
patients who could walk into the slit trenches which were the only form of shelters ; 
other sisters had to remain on duty in the wards. When the raids ended the patients had 
to be got back to bed again. During that period of the fighting round Tobruk, the r5oth 
enemy plane bombing it was brought down, which gives some idea of the conditions 
under which the nursing sisters and others served. Fortunately, almost at the last 
moment, on 15th June I think, all of them were evacuated. 


4th February, 1959. R. Ocrer Warp. 


THE VOLUNTEERS 


S1r,—Colonel Sir Edward le Breton,? in his attempt to decry the statements 
contained in my letter published in last November’s issue,? makes misrepresentation 
and advances beliefs that are erroneous. May I thus invite your courtesy and allow me 
to reply. 

The forces of the Crown up till the 1914-18 War were not always volunteers. 
Impressment of men for military service anywhere was considered to be a Royal 
prerogative. Service in the Trained Bands was compulsory ; whilst the Royal Navy 
had recourse to the press-gang, and still lawfully can. The Militia in the closing decades 
of its existence was of course composed of non-pressed men, but it never formed part of 
the Volunteer Force, many of the senior descendants of which will attain their centenary 
in this year. It was to them that I was obviously referring. 


The Territorial structure of 1908 did not reduce the number of guns in the home 
defence forces: on the contrary many units of Volunteer infantry were converted to 


mobile artillery in that year in order to increase them and bring the Territorial divisions 
into line with the Regular. 


Militia units last served out of Great Britain during the South African War of 1899- 
1902, when 50 units served in the field; others found oversea garrisons. Ten County 
Militias served in the Mediterranean during the Crimean War ; that of Middlesex was not 
among them, but that of Westminster was. 


My assertion about the Army Cadet Force was not only legally, but factually, correct. 
The County Associations did not provide the County Cadet Committees—they nominated 
some members thereof. The Secretaries of Associations held ex officio positions on these 
Committees which were not in any way part of the County Associations, nor subservient 
to them. I was one of those who had to serve two masters. 


DONOVAN JACKSON, 
1st March, 1959. Lieut.-Colonel. 


S1r,—Colonel Sir Edward le Breton’s statement in your February issue, that no 
militia unit had served outside the U.K. since the Crimean War, is incorrect. Three 
Battalions of militia left for South Africa in January, 1900, and many more followed later. 


J. H. Martutas, 


15th March, 1959. Major. 





2 See JourNAL for February, 1959, p. 102. 
3 Page 573. 
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LONE WOLF 


Str,—In his article ‘‘ Lone Wolf,’’* Major Hargreaves mentions the old story that 
Monck, when first called on to command afloat, was apt to give such orders as ‘ Right 
Wheel.’ Can he give the contemporary authority for this ? I asked this question in The 
Mariner’s Mirror two years ago and have not yet had an answer. 


1st March, 1959. R. C. ANDERSON. 


THE BATTLE OF PASSCHENDAELE 


S1r,—It is surprising to see some old shibboleths repeated in an article published in 
the JournaL. I refer particularly to statements on page 97 in the February number 
about the offensive in Flanders during the late summer and autumn of 1917. These are : 


(a) That Foch and Pétain were against the offensive. 
(b) That “‘ after three dreadful months the offensive bogged down in the swamps 
of Passchendaele.” 


The writer states neither the object of the operation nor the reasons for the choice of this 
particular area. 


In fact, Pétain urged Haig to attack and keep on attacking owing to the state of the 
French Army. After the great victory of Broodseinde on the 4th October, the first 
‘black day’ of the German Army, which the author does not mention, Pétain again 
begged Haig to continue the offensive, and Foch agreed. The offensive did not ‘ bog-down’ 
in the swamps but was called off in mid-November. Incidentally, Passchendaele is on 
the Ypres ridge and the legendary swamps are 20 miles away. Some 88 German divisions 
were shattered and the Germans admitted afterwards that ‘‘ the casualties were so heavy 
that they could no longer be covered.”’ 


I suggest that those of your readers, if any, who are inclined to believe the criticisms 
and the legends which have been spread about these operations should read the following : 
Official History of the War, Military Operations, France and Belgium, 1917, 
Volume II. 
Haig, Master of the Field, by Sir John Davidson. 
The Private Papers of Douglas Haig, 1914-1919. 
F. A. S. CLARKE, 
7th March, 1959. Brigadier. 


THE TRADES UNION MOVEMENT 


S1r,—In his lecture,5 Sir Tom O’Brien said much about the attitude of the Trades 
Union movement towards the fighting forces, but did not touch on one important matter. 


Very recently the Prime Minister told Mr. Khruschev about the importance to the 
British economy of inventiveness. This has been paramount in the past but recent 
legislation inspired, one fears, by Trade Union pressure has squeezed the individual or 
private inventor almost out of existence. A glance at technical journals which publish 
patent specifications will show that in Great Britain an inventor can exist only as the 
protegé of a large concern. This is not the case abroad, but it is not difficult to under- 
stand when one realizes that the British inventor must put his hand in his pocket to the 
extent of some {2,000 to retain, even for a few brief years, any rights in what he has 
created. Can this be the view of the Trades Union movement, who should well know 
the immense value of inventions to all sides of industry ? 


As for the fighting Services, they are nothing without inventions. 


L. V. S. BLACKER, 
12th March, 1959. Lieut.-Colonel. 


4 See JourNAL for February, 1959, p. 49. 
5 See Journat for February, 1959, p. 18. 
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TOO FEW INFANTRY 


Sir,—In his article ‘‘ Too Few Infantry,’’® Lieut.-Colonel Lunt raises a number of 
interesting points. I should like to comment on three of them. 


His advocation of the maintenance of a number of overseas garrisons as an alternative 
to dependence on a central strategic reserve, while clearly stated, does not take into 
account the political consequences of existence of such bases. These bases can and do 
become targets of resentment within the host countries, and occasionally give rise to 
political pressures which might otherwise be avoided. When violence follows, the base 
has to be reinforced for its defence and, at the same time, security considerations make 
it undesirable to employ the local civilian population within the base ; further manpower 
has to be imported. The effects are that the operating costs rise to a prohibitive level 
and the strategic value of the base declines rapidly. If the tenant nation cuts its losses 
and withdraws, a loss of prestige is inevitable. 


The experiences of the post-war years have shown that these considerations cannot 
be omitted from a discussion of the type conducted by Lieut.-Colonel Lunt ; they probably 
weighed the heaviest when the Government was evolving the present strategy, in which 
the number of overseas bases has been kept to as low a level as the dependability of 
communications will allow. 


Proceeding to the detail of his argument, I would like to take issue with the author 
on the question of principle which he sees involved when it becomes necessary to dismount 
regiments of the Royal Armoured Corps—particularly as he sees this question of principle 
arising first in the first World War when cavalry regiments were sent into the trenches. 
It may be recalled that this occurred some ten years after General Sir Ian Hamilton 
returned from the Russo-Japanese war and reportéd that the Japanese had decided that 
the only use for cavalry in the face of fire from entrenched machine-guns was to cook 
rice for the infantry. 


The author makes the following points in his article :— 
(a) Balanced forces are essential to the conduct of global and limited warfare. 
(b) Artillery and the ‘ tail ’ have little part to play in the cold war. 


(c) Armoured cars are the only armour of any real value in internal security 
operations. 


Infantry has a part to play in global, limited, and cold war. 


The strategic reserve and B.A.O.R. must be organized and equipped for global 
war. 


(d 
(e 


— 


(f) A central reserve is required in the U.K., from which overseas garrisons can 
be reinforced. 


In practice, (e) and (f) are hardly likely to be separate and the removal of some 
infantry battalions will effect the structure of the strategic reserve. When some of the 
infantry are drawn off for internal security purposes, the strategic reserve can be 
rebalanced by either calling out infantry units of the Reserve Army or utilizing those 
portions of the strategic reserve which have been put into imbalance by the removal 
of the infantry. Where an appreciation of the world situation shows that the latter 
course can be followed with reasonable safety, it will be adopted, since calling out the 
Reserve Army. is harmful to the economy of the country and the electorate is unlikely 
to accept such disruption with any frequency if the only reason put forward is that the 
strategic reserve must remain balanced in structure. 


I question whether the use of the temporary surplus non-infantry portion of the 
strategic reserve in this fashion is as undesirable as the author has suggested since, 
accepting his points (a) to (e), without these opportunities for dismounted action the 


6 See JouRNAL for February, 1959, p. 88. 
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bulk of the R.A.C. (among others) would be restricted to postings in B.A.O.R. or with 
the strategic reserve, giving little opportunity for other overseas service. This would :— 


(a) Increase the disparity in the condition of service and frequency of posting 
between infantry (and others with world-wide responsibilities) and the R.A.C. 
(together with others so restricted) with consequences detrimental to 
co-operation and morale. 

(b) Possibly have an adverse effect on recruiting—Lieut.-Colonel Lunt having 
observed on the value of overseas service as a recruiting inducement. 

(c) Limit the experience of R.A.C., etc., officers, restricting their value as staff 
officers, and perhaps hampering career prospects. 


More important than these considerations is the value of dismounted operations as 
training for global war. During the nuclear phase the value of armoured forces operating 
in their main role is undisputed, but it is for conjecture whether they will be of such 
great value during the much longer post-nuclear phase. They are expensive to maintain 
and if manufacturing capacity, communications, stocks, and workshops have suffered, 
it will not be possible to give all R.A.C. units a sufficiently high priority to enable them 
to be maintained to a standard appropriate for mounted operations, even if this were 
necessary. 

In the post-nuclear phase the Army’s tasks will be to hold ground, to restore law and 
order, to support the civil administration, and to reactivate the economy of the areas 
where British troops are stationed. There will be a lot of infantry-type work, and the 
R.A.C. would be required to take their share, together with other arms not required to 
operate in their primary roles. 


When writing of the shortage of troops and seeking ways of remedying this, the 
author sees the ‘ tail’ and Headquarters as being possible sources of manpower. The 
operation of Parkinson’s Law in both is a well-worn army legend ; but the pruning which 
has taken place was more drastic than is generally realized. I doubt if many further 
true economies can be made here, as Headquarters are going to have to play in increased 
part in the allocation of resources of all kinds, and the task of holding stocks of all forms 
of commodities is going to be more expensive in manpower. 


These two considerations can be illustrated most forcefully using as a premise the 
author’s statement that B.A.O.R. must have a logistic backing. which will enable it to 
remain viable for a prolonged period. What does this entail? I suggest the points in 
the next seven paragraphs. 


During the 1944-45 campaign in Europe, the industrial capacity of the U.K. was 
almost undamaged and stocks could be replaced as they became depleted, hence the 
stock levels could be relatively low. In view of the vulnerability of the U.K. to nuclear 
weapons and associated fallout, stocks must be larger—with a consequent effect on the 
size of the staff to look after them. 


In 1944-45, Communications with the U.K. were such that it was not necessary to 
hold a comprehensive range of items on the continent. It was acceptable that items not 
required frequently should be obtained from the U.K. when the need arose. The savings 
resulting from this arrangement will not be available in the future. 


Mechanization has progressed and equipments have become more complicated in 
the last 15 years, with consequent effects on the ranges of spares and lubricants, and the 
variety of specialized tradesmen required. 


In the past, base installations have been concentrated so as to be as economical in 
operation as possible. Eggs can no longer be put in one basket in this way for obvious 
reasons. Dispersal results in increases in stock-levels, structural requirements, and staff. 
In addition, a stock control organization is required to regulate the rate of receipt and 
issues of stores—by item—in each location so that the stock dispersal remains homo- 
geneous. Electronic equipment will be able to assist here. 
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Indigenous civilian employees have been used in overseas installations to reduce the 
requirement for U.K. manpower. Will this still be possible in a nuclear war, particularly 
if the fittest of the military staff are removed to serve as infantry, as the author advocates, 
thereby increasing the problems of training and controlling such staff ? 


The increased vulnerability of rearward areas to attack will require an enormous 
civil defence structure with casualty treatment facilities and an emergency repair service 


for communications and buildings. This cannot be achieved without some diversion 
of U.K. manpower. 


To sum up, I disagree with three of the points in Lieut.-Colonel Lunt’s article and 
consider that :— 


(a) Overseas bases can result in strategic disadvantages if the political consequences 
have not been evaluated carefully before they are established. 

(6) It is an essential part of their function in peace and of their training for war 
that R.A.C. units (among others) should have periodic tours of duty in the 
infantry role. 

(c) In general, Headquarters and base installations cannot be relied upon to make 
further economies in manpower. The problem is to prevent their requirements 
increasing. 

In conclusion, apropos (b) above, it may be worth observing that no matter how 


fine its history, a regiment or corps will be neither honouring the past nor serving the 
present unless it adapts itself readily to current requirements. 


M. B. PAGE, 
31st March, 1959. Captain, R.A.O.C. 








GENERAL SFRVICE NOTES 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


COMMANDER, LAND FoRCEsS, SOUTHERN EUROPE 


It was announced on 31st March that General Aurelio Guy, Italian Army, had been 
appointed Commander, Land Forces, Southern Europe, in succession to General Aldo 
Rossi who was to become Chief of Staff of the Italian armed forces. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
DEFENCE ESTIMATES, 1956-60 


The Defence Estimates for 1959—60 totalled {1,514,000,000, before the deduction of 
expected receipts of {12,000,000 from Germany. That is some {20,000,000 higher than 
the expected actual expenditure for 1958-59. The increase is accounted for by additional 
charges of various kinds, including about {14,000,000 for rises in industrial wages and 
prices, {6,000,000 for improvements in allowances and pensions, and {2,000,000 for the 
recent increase in Civil Service pay. 

Further information can be found in the White Paper, Progress of the Five Year 
Defence Plan (Cmnd. 662, H.M.S.O., 9d.), published in February. 


INCREASES IN RETIRED PAy, PENSIONS, AND TERMINAL GRANTS 


Increases in retired pay and gratuities (Women’s Services), pensions, and terminal 
grants for the armed forces were announced on 24th February. The improved rates will 
be effective from 1st April, 1959. They will apply to all who give service on or after 
4th November, 1958, the date of the Government’s comments on the Grigg Report. 
Widows’ pensions, increased to one-third of the retired pay or pension of their husbands, 
will be paid from 1st April, 1959, to all widows included in the pension scheme existing 
prior to that date whose husbands died on or after 4th November, 1958, whether they 
were still serving or receiving retired pay or pension when they died. Children’s pensions 
will be one-third of the widow’s pensions for each child (or two-thirds if they are 
motherless). 


Further particulars are contained in the White Paper, Ayvmed Forces Pensions 
(Cmnd. 675, H.M.S.O., 6d.). 
REGULAR RECRUITING 


Recruiting figures for February, 1959, were as follows (those for February, 1958, in 
parentheses) :— 


Royal Navy. Nine-year engagements, 164 (176). Total, including juniors and 
apprentices, 494 (537). W-.R.N.S., 70 (67). 


Royal Marines. Nine years, 77 (70). Total, including juniors, 99 (81). 


Army. Three years, 279 (237); six years, 1,616 (1,037); mime years, 628 (241). 
Total, including boys and apprentices, 3,193 (2,125). W-.R.A.C., 200 (170). 


Royal Airy Force. Three years, 524 (595) ; four years, 44 (123) ; five years, 521 (183) ; 
nine years and over, 495 (298). Total, including boys and apprentices, 2,380 (1,773). 
W.R.A.F., 133 (97). 

FOREIGN 
BELGIUM 
REDUCTION OF NATIONAL SERVICE PERIOD 


M. Gilson, Minister of National Defence, announced on 12th March that the decision 
of the Government to reduce the period of national service from 15 to 12 months will 
become effective in September. 
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GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


BURMA 
COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 


On 2nd March, legislation was passed by the Burmese Chamber of Deputies prescribing 
compulsory military service for all men between the ages of 18 and 46, women between 
the ages of 18 and 36, and all doctors, engineers, or technicians between the ages of 
18 and 56, for periods of six to 24 months. 


CUBA 
WITHDRAWAL OF U.S. SERVICE MISSIONS 


It was announced on 27th January by the U.S. State Department that the following 
American military aid missions would be withdrawn from Cuba :—a 10-man Navy 
mission, a I2-man Army mission, and a 12-man Air Force mission which had been in 
the island since 1952. These missions had been assigned to train Cuban forces in the use 
of U.S. weapons supplied under the hemispheric defence programme. 


FRANCE 
NEw APPOINTMENTS 


The French Cabinet announced the following appointments on 28th January :— 
General Paul Ely to the new post of Chief of the General Defence Staff with direct 
responsibility to the President of the Republic and the Prime Minister ; General Raoul 
Salan as Military Governor of Paris. It was not stated whether General Salan, who was 
appointed Inspector-General of the Forces on relinquishing the post of Delegate-General 
of the French Government in Algeria, would continue as Inspector-General after taking 
up his new appointment. 








NAVY NOTES 


H.M. THE QUEEN 
AIDEs-DE-Camp.—The following have been appointed Naval Aides-de-Camp to 
The Queen from 7th January, 1959, in succession to the officers stated :— 
Captain R. H. Maurice, D.S.O., D.S.C., in succession to Rear-Admiral P. F. Powlett, 
D.S.O., D.S.C. 
Captain H. W. S. Sims-Williams, in succession to Rear-Admiral E. T. Larken, O.B.E. 
Captain R. A. Villiers, C.B.E., in succession to Rear-Admiral J. Grant, D.S.O. 


Commodore J. F. Cochrane, D.S.C., in succession to Captain R. C. Lewis, D.S.O., 
O.B.E. 


Captain E. G. Roper, D.S.O., D.S.C., in succession to Captain A. G. Poe, D.S.C. 
Captain A. G. Forman, D.S.C., in succession to Captain C. H. Campbell, D.S.C. 
Captain R. M. Smeeton, M.B.E., in succession to Rear-Admiral R. E. Portlock, O.B.E. 
Captain C. B. Pratt, in succession to Rear-Admiral H. C. Hogger, D.S.C. 

Captain C. G. Webley, O.B.E., in succession to Captain F. H. Fletcher. 


DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
The Duke of Edinburgh left London by air on 20th January, and on 18th February, 
after his visit to Pakistan and India, embarked in H.M.S. Britannia at Rangoon for 
Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak, Hong Kong, and the Solomon Islands. 





BoarRD OF ADMIRALTY 


The Queen has been pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, bearing date 
the 17th day of February, 1959, to appoint the following to be Commissioners for Executing 
the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom :— 

Group Captain the Right Hon. George Nigel, Earl of Selkirk, O.B.E., A.F.C. ° 


Admiral of the Fleet the Right Hon. Louis F. A. V. N., Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. 
Vice-Admiral Douglas E. Holland-Martin, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 
Admiral Sir J. Peter L. Reid, K.C.B., C.V.O. 
Rear-Admiral Nicholas A. Copeman, C.B., D.S.C. 
Admiral Sir Caspar John, K.C.B. 
Vice-Admiral Lawrence G. Durlacher, C.B., O.B.E., D.S.C. 
Wing Commander Charles Ian Orr-Ewing, O.B.E. 
The Hon. Thomas G. D. Galbraith. 
Sir John G. Lang, G.C.B. 
PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY.—On the appointment of Commander Robert A. Allan, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., as Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, which was announced 


on 16th January, Wing Commander Charles I. Orr-Ewing, O.B.E., was appointed to 
succeed him as Parliamentary and Financial Secretary, Admiralty. 


D.C.N.S.—The Queen has approved the appointment of Vice-Admiral Lawrence G. 
Durlacher, C.B., O.B.E., D.S.C., to be a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Staff and Fifth Sea Lord, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Manley L. 
Power, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (February, 1959). 

ADMIRALTY HousE.—Theé traditional official residence of the First Lord, Admiralty 
House, was taken in hand by the Ministry of Works in January to prepare for its use, 
if required, by the Prime Minister while No. 10, Downing Street is being rehabilitated. 
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The First Lord and Lady Selkirk moved temporarily to the First Sea Lord’s flat in Mall 
House, on the north side of Admiralty Arch, until their own private residence in London 
is available. 

FLAG APPOINTMENTS 


PorRTSMOUTH.—Vice-Admiral Sir Manley L. Power, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be 
Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, in succession to Admiral Sir Guy Grantham, G.C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., serving in the acting rank of Admiral (March, 1959). A simultaneous 
announcement was made by the Secretary General, North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
of Admiral Power’s appointment to the N.A.T.O. post of Allied Commander-in-Chief, 
Channel. 


GOVERNOR OF Matta.—The appointment was announced on 14th February of 
Admiral Sir Guy Grantham, G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Malta. He will succeed Major-General Sir Robert Laycock, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.O., whose term of office expires in the middle of 1959. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—Admiral Sir Alexander N. C. Bingley, K.C.B., O.B.E., to be 
Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, in succession to Admiral Sir Charles E. Lambe, 
G.C.B., C.V.O. (2nd February, 1959). A simultaneous announcement was made by 
SACEUR that Admiral Bingley would also succeed Admiral Lambe in the N.A.T.O. 
appointment of Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, Mediterranean. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS.—Rear-Admiral C. L. G. Evans, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D:S.C., 
to be Flag Officer Aircraft Carriers, in succession to Admiral Sir Alexander N. C. Bingley, 
K.C.B., O.B.E. (January, 1959). 


RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Admiral Sir Frederick R. Parham, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., placed on the Retired 
List (31st January, 1959). 


Vice-Admiral Sir Richard G. Onslow, K.C.B., D.S.O., promoted to Admiral 
(31st January, 1959). 

Rear-Admiral R. H. Wright, C.B., D.S.C., promoted to Vice-Admiral (31st January, 
1959). 

Vice-Admiral Sir Guy B. Sayer, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.C., placed on the Retired List 
(28th February, 1959). 


Rear-Admiral C. L. G. Evans, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C., promoted to Vice- 
Admiral (28th February, 1959). 


THE Navy EsTIMATES 


The Navy Estimates for the financial year 1959-60 were laid before the House of 
Commons on 23rd February. The Explanatory Statement by the First Lord (Cmnd. 674) 
showed that the Estimates provide for gross expenditure of £435,407,000, or {24,757,000 
more than the original Estimates for 1958-59. The net amount provided for is 
£370,700,000, which is £31,300,000 more than the original Estimates of the previous year. 


Provision is made for a maximum Vote A strength of 106,000 in April, 1959, falling 
by some 4,000 over the financial year. As regards fleet dispositions, three aircraft carriers 
will be fully operational throughout the year. It is intended that H.M.S. Centaur will 
be deployed east of Suez and the others on the Home or Mediterranean Stations. Six 
cruisers will operate between the Home, Mediterranean, and Far East Stations, and a 
fast minelayer on the Home Station. A total of 55 fleet destroyers and frigates will be 
deployed on naval stations throughout the world. Six inshore minesweepers will be 
stationed at Hong Kong, primarily for patrol duties. The Amphibious Warfare Squadron 
and 40 and 45 R.M. Commando will ‘continue to be based on Malta. Thirty-six sub- 
marines will be deployed, not only at home and in the Mediterranean but also in Far 
East, Australian, and Canadian waters. 


E 
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Ships under construction on 31st March, 1959, were: one aircraft carrier, two 
cruisers, two guided missile destroyers, two submarines, 14 frigates, three coastal mine- 
sweepers, four inshore minesweepers, two fast patrol boats, two boom defence vessels, 
and two inshore survey craft. Further ships are on order. 


The Estimates were introduced in the House of Commons by Mr. Orr-Ewing, 
Parliamentary Secretary, on 9th March. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


HomE FLEET.—Ships of the Home Fleet assembled in ports on the Iberian coast 
in February at the start of their spring cruise. H.M.S. Tyne, flagship of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Admiral Sir William Davis, with the fast minelayer Apollo, three destroyers, 
and three submarines, arrived at Lisbon on 25th February for a week’s visit. Simultane- 
ously the cruiser Gambia and two destroyers visited Vigo, while the destroyer Corunna 
paid a special visit to the port of Corunna in connection with the 150th anniversary of 
the Battle of Corunna. The Fleet left Gibraltar on 14th March for large scale combined 
exercises, in which ships of the Mediterranean Fleet took part. 


DARTMOUTH SQUADRON.—Five ships of the Training Squadron attached to the 

N. College, Dartmouth, visited the Pool of London from 19th to 23rd March. They 

were the destroyer Carron, the frigates Vigilant and Roebuck, and the minesweepers 
Acute and Jewel. 


Visit To Monaco.—The destroyers Trafalgar and Dunkirk arrived at Monaco on 
28th January for a five-day visit. Prince Rainier and Princess Grace visited the ships 
on the 29th and took luncheon in the wardroom of the Trafalgar. 


PERSIAN GuLF.—A heavy storm struck the coast of Oman on the night of 28th 
Febraary, causing widespread flooding in the vicinity of Abu Dhabi and scattering fishing 
vessels and small craft over a wide area. H.M.S. Owen, with the U.S.S. Strong and R.A.F. 
aircraft, searched the area for 36 hours and 13 survivors, picked up by the Strong, were 
transferred to the Owen for passage to Bahrein. H.M.S. Loch Fada, at Bahrein, left 
immediately for Abu Dhabi with tents, blankets, and food for 500 people. 


PERSONNEL 


MIDSHIPMEN TO RETURN TO SEA.—Changes in the entry regulations to the Britannia 
R.N. College, Dartmouth, were announced by the Parliamentary Secretary when 
introducing the Navy Estimates. Briefly they are as follows :— 


(a) The educational standards for candidates for Dartmouth cadetships are to be 
raised. Two ‘A’ level passes in the G.C.E. will be required, and ‘ O’ level passes also. 


(b) There will be only one entry into Dartmouth each year instead of three as at 
present. 

(c) The training syllabus is to be reorganized. All young officers will devote their 
first two years to practical naval training. The most notable feature of this change is 
that they will spend their second year at sea in the fleet as midshipmen. 


(d) Engineering and electrical specialists will do a degree course in electrical and 
mechanical engineering. For seaman and supply officers there will be a concentrated 
academic course lasting one year. 


The first entry into Dartmouth under the new standards will be in the autumn of 1961. 


NumBEers ASHORE AND AFLOAT.—In reply to a question in the House on roth 
February, the Parliamentary Secretary stated that at a recent date approximately 
68,000 naval personnel were employed ashore (including 12,000 at Fleet Air Arm 
éstablishments ashore), and 40,000 were on sea service. As far as can be foreseen the 
total number employed ashore will drop eventually to about 61,000 (including those at 
Fleet Air Arm establishments), and numbers on sea service to about 37,000. 
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NUCLEAR SCIENCE CHAIR.—A new chair of Nuclear Science and Technology has been 
established at the R.N. College, Greenwich. Mr, J. Edwards, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
A.C.G.I., has been appointed to the new chair, on secondment from the Royal Naval 
Scientific Service. He was formerly Senior Principal Scientific Officer and Head of the 
Naval Section at the Atomic Energy Research Establishment, Harwell. 


MATERIEL AND DOCKYARDS 


on 


TIGER ’’ COMMISSIONED.—H.M.S. Tiger commissioned at the yard of John Brown 
and Co., Ltd., Clydebank, on 18th March, 15 years after being launched. All work was 
suspended on her and her two sister ships from 1946 to 1954. She is equipped with four 
6-inch and six 3-inch guns of advanced design, automatically controlled, capable of firing 
at more than twice the speed of manned armament. Captain R. E. Washbourn, 
commanding the Tiger, said at the commissioning ceremony that she had been designed 
to operate in radioactive conditions, and could be “ sealed off’ to operate as a fighting 
unit even if a nuclear weapon were dropped nearby. 


“* ASHANTI’ LAUNCHED.—H.M.S. Ashanti, first of the new “ Tribal” class of 
general purpose frigates, was launched at the Yarrow shipyard, Glasgow, on 9th March 
by Lady Onslow, wife of Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, who commanded the previous 
Ashanti during the war, and gained the D.S.O. and two Bars in her in 1942. 


““ DREADNOUGHT ”’ PowER Unit.—The United States Atomic Energy Commission 
announced on 11th March that the nuclear power unit to be transferred to Britain for 
use in the submarine Dreadnought will be of the latest American design similar to that 
installed in the U.S. submarine Skipjack. The unit would be sold to the Rolls Royce 
Company by the Westinghouse Electrical Corporation. Admiralty floating dock No. 59, 
the keel of which was laid at Portsmouth Dockyard on 1st January, will be capable of 
accepting submarines of the latest types, including the Dreadnought. The dimensions 
have been so arranged that destroyers and frigates can also be accommodated. 


CRUISERS FOR DisposaAL.—Replying to a question in Parliament on toth February, 
Mr. Orr-Ewing stated that disposal of the cruisers Kenya, Jamaica, and Euryalus had 
been approved. The Superb is in reserve but the Admiralty are ready to consider offers 
for her. The future of the Newfoundland had not then been decided. 


CHATHAM SALES.—It was announced on 28th January that the Admiralty had 
accepted the tender of Messrs. William Palfrey, Ltd., for the Medway Barracks of the 
Royal Marines and the Naval Gunwharf at Chatham. The firm plan to develop the site 
for the extension of their packaging business and later for engineering. 


Matta DockyarD.—Development plans for Malta Dockyard on its being taken 
over from the Admiralty by Messrs. C. H. Bailey, Ltd., dry dock owners and ship repairers, 
were outlined at the London office of the firm on 18th February. Vice-Admiral Sir 
Gordon Hubback, the new Managing Director, said that a full programme of naval work 
had been promised to the company, who would take over 6,000 of the existing 12,000 
Maltese employees of the Admiralty. 


Disturbances broke out in the Dockyard on 27th February after the Admiralty had 
informed about 6,000 workers that it could no longer employ them after 29th March, 
but that Messrs. Bailey would be glad to offer them jobs. In a reply in Parliament on 
2oth March, Mr. Galbraith, Civil Lord of the Admiralty, said that in view of the special 
circumstances and the need to facilitate the transfer it is proposed that a contribution 
of up to {£250,000 should be made from Navy Votes to the firm’s pension scheme. 
Approval for this will be sought in a Supplementary Estimate. 


The transfer of the dockyard took effect on the morning of 30th March, and was 
preceded by a ceremony at the Palace, Valletta, on Sunday, 29th March, presided over 
by the Governor, Sir Robert Laycock. 
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FLEET AIR ARM 


“‘ FIRESTREAK ”’ TRIALS.—The aircraft carrier Victorious returned to Portsmouth 
on 13th January from trials of the guided missile ‘‘ Firestreak ’’ with three specially 
equipped all-weather Sea Venom fighter aircraft in the Mediterranean. In the trials 
80 per cent. of the missiles fired against drone aircraft flown from Malta were completely 
successful and the remainder were very near misses. 


ESCAPES FROM SUBMERGED AIRCRAFT.—At the request of the Admiralty, the 
R.A.F. Institute of Aviation Medicine has been conducting trials since early 1957 into 
the problems of underwater escape from ditched aircraft. The team consisted of three 
naval medical officers assisted by clearance divers from H.M.S. Vernon. Ejection seat 
escapes have been made from a Sea Hawk cockpit 40 feet under water. 


Boyp TRoPpHY AWARD.—The Boyd Trophy for 1958 has been awarded to No. 845 
Squadron for the part played by their helicopters in the successful salvage of the Liberian 
tanker Melika by the aircraft carrier Bulwark in the Persian Gulf. Among many tasks 
performed by the helicopters were flights to take medical officers to other tankers who 
had picked up injured survivors. Nine of the most seriously injured were taken to the 
R.A.F. base at Masira. After the Melika’s tow had parted, due to her violent yawing, 
a fresh tow was secured by using a helicopter to pass the first line. 


“‘Sgacat’”’ GumpED WeEapon.—The Admiralty and Ministry of Supply have 
decided that the name “ Seacat’’ shall be given to the close range ship-to-air guided 
weapon previously known as the Short SX-As5. This weapon is being developed to 
replace the 40 mm. A.A. gun in H.M. ships. 


Royat NAavaAL RESERVE 


CommoporE.—Captain J. Whayman, D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R., has been appointed 
Commodore in the Royal Naval Reserve in succession to Commodore E. A. Divers, 
C.B.E., R.D., R.N.R., with effect from znd February, 1959. 


AUSTRALIA 


“ PARRAMATTA ”’ LAUNCHED.—The anti-submarine frigate Parramatta, building by 
the Cockatoo Docks and Engineering Company Proprietary, Ltd., a member of the 
Vickers group, was launched at Sydney on 31st January. 


PAKISTAN 


NEw C.-1n-C.—Commodore A. R. Khan, Acting Chief of Staff, on 1st March assumed 
the office of Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Navy, with the rank of Rear-Admiral, in 
succession to Vice-Admiral H. M. S. Choudri, who was appointed in February, 1953, and 
now retires. Captain S. M. Ahsan, Deputy Chief of Staff smcanete was appointed 
Acting Chief of Staff, with the rank of Commodore. 


HONG KONG 


MINESWEEPERS ON Loan.—The inshore minesweepers Etchingham and Cardinham 
are being transferred on loan to the Hong Kong Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. A 
Treasury Minute published in London on 5th February contains details of the transfer. 
The Hong Kong Government will pay for the preparation and shipment of these ships 
and will bear the subsequent expense of running them and maintaining them to Royal 
Navy standards. 


FOREIGN 


CHINA 


DESTROYER FROM U.S.—The United States destroyer Plunkett (1,650 tons, completed 
in 1940) was handed over to the Chinese Nationalist Navy in February. 
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ETHIOPIA 


SworD OF Honour.—A Sword of Honour, the gift of the R.N. College, Dartmouth, 
was formally presented by Commodore G. F. M. Best, Commodore Arabian Seas and 
Persian Gulf, to the Emperor Haile Selassie at Massawa on 22nd January to mark the 
first graduating parade of the Imperial Ethiopian Naval Academy. 


FRANCE 


N.A.T.O. Controt.—The French Government on 11th March tabled a request to 
the Council of N.A.T.O. on the subject of retaining the French Mediterranean Fleet under 
national control in time of war. Talks have since proceeded to determine the future 
conditions of co-operation between the Fleet and the Allied Forces. 


GERMANY 


FRIGATE FROM R.N.—H.M.S. Flamingo, the third of seven frigates bought in 1957 
for the German Federal Navy, was formally accepted on 21st January at the Palmers, 
Hebburn, works of Vickers-Armstrongs (Shipbuilders), Ltd. On arrival at Bremerhaven 
in February she was renamed Graf Spee, and will be used as a cadet training ship 
based on Kiel under the command of Fregatten-kapitan A. Collmann. 

AIRCRAFT TRAINING IN U.K.—The anti-submarine squadron of the German Federal 
Navy’s Air Arm, which was commissioned at the R.N. Air Station at Eglinton, near 
Londonderry, in May, 1958, returned there in January for armament training as part 
of the policy of co-operation under N.A.T.O. It comprised ten British-built Fairey 
Gannet aircraft under Korvetten-kapitan P. Kriebel. 


PORTUGAL 


AppITIONS.—The Official Gazette, Lisbon, published a decree on 5th March 
authorizing the purchase for the Portuguese Navy of two British frigates for 60 m. 
escudos (about £748,130). In the same week, an order worth {100,000 for three 56-ft. 
patrol launches with fibre glass hulls was given to the firm of James Yalor, Ltd., Shoreham, 
Sussex, for delivery within eight months. 


SPAIN 
CARTAGENA BasE.—New installations costing 10,000,000 dollars (about £3,600,000) 
at Cartagena were commissioned in January. They are to be used jointly by the navies 
of Spain and the United States. Captain B. C. Oelheim, U.S.N., commanding the unit 
at Cartagena, said at the opening ceremony that the base would be used for “‘ mutual 
support and security of the free world.” 


UNITED STATES 
‘“‘ INDEPENDENCE ”’ COMMISSIONED.—The new aircraft carrier Independence, fourth 
of the “‘ Forrestal ’’ class, was formally commissioned on roth January at the New York 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn. She has a displacement of 60,000 tons, has cost 190,000,000 
dollars (approximately £67,857,143), has a length of 1,046 feet, and a flight deck with 
an area of nearly four acres. Her complement numbers 4,142, and her striking force 
100 aircraft. 
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““SxrpyacK’”’ TRIALs.—The atomic submarine Skipjack began her sea trials in 
March. A set of machinery similar to that being installed in submarines of the ‘‘ Skip- 
jack ”’ class is being obtained by Great Britain for H.M.S. Dreadnought. 

St. Lucia Basz.—On 11th March the U.S. Government handed back to the 
Government of the West Indies Federation the naval air base on Gros Islet, St. Lucia, 
leased since 1940 and now no longer needed. 


SUBMARINE PoLaR VoyaGE.—The atomic submarine Skate on 26th March completed 
a second cruise under the Arctic ice-cap, during which she carried special equipment to 
break the ice and surfaced ten times. On 17th March she surfaced at the North Pole 
and scattered the ashes of the Australian explorer Sir Hubert Wilkins. 





ARMY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen presented a Guidon to the 16th/5th The Queen’s Royal Lancers in the 
Garden of Buckingham Palace on 19th March. 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment, presented its 
new Standard to the 1st The Queen’s Dragoon Guards at Clarence House on 2nd March. 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, Colonel-in-Chief, The Queen’s Own Hussars, 
presented a Guidon to the Regiment at Tidworth on 2oth March. 

The Duke of Gloucester took the Salute at a parade of The Gloucestershire Regiment 
at Osnabruck on 21st March, and afterwards inspected the Prince of Wales’s Dragoon 
Guards. On 22nd March, His Royal Highness took the Salute at a march past of the 
Royal Army Service Corps at Diisseldorf; and on 23rd March watched an exercise 
carried out by The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers in the Vogeslang area, and later visited 
the 3rd Battalion, The Rifle Brigade near Dortmund. On 24th March, he visited the 
1st Battalion, Scots Guards, and the zst Battalion, The King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry at Hilden. 

Thé Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 

To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP (GENERAL) TO THE QUEEN.—General Sir Hugh C. Stockwell, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. (13th February, 1959), vice General Sir Robert Mansergh, G.C.B., 
K.B.E., M.C., retired. 

To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE QUEEN.—Brigadier R. N. Harding-Newman, M.C. 
(16th October, 1958), vice Major-General H. M. Liardet, C.B.E., D.S.O., promoted ; 
Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) G. R. D. Fitzpatrick, D.S.O., M.B.E., M.C. (23rd November, 
1958), vice Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) A. W. A. Llewellen Palmer, D.S.O., M.C., retired. 

To BE HonoraRY CHAPLAINS TO THE QUEEN.—The Rev. H. L. O. Davies, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Forces, 1st Class (10th January, 1959); the Rev. K. C. Oliver, O.B.E., 
M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, 1st Class (roth January, 1959). 


To BE Honorary PuysiciaAn To THE QuEEN.—Colonel J. H. Prain, T.D., M.B. © 


(21st March, 1959), vice Colonel N. C. Oswald, T.D., M.D., F.R.C.P., tenure expired. 


To BE HonorRARY SURGEON TO THE QuEEN.—Colonel R. G. W. Ollerenshaw, T.D., 
B.M., D.M., R.D. (21st March, 1959), vice Colonel W. H. Wolstenholme, O.B.E., T.D., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., tenure expired. 

To BE Honorary DENTAL SURGEON TO THE QUEEN.—Colonel W. C. Cook, L.D.S. 
(18th October, 1958), vice Major-General D. J. Muil, C.B., O.B.E., L.D.S., retired. 

To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of the 16th/5th The Queen’s Royal Lancers 
Major (Honorary Lieut.-Colonel) D. D. P. Smyly, D.S.O. (27th March, 1959), vice Colone 
(Honorary Brigadier) P. E. Bowden-Smith, C.B.E., tenure expired ; -of The Staffordshire 
Regiment (The Prince of Wales’s), on formation, Colonel (Honorary Major-General) 
A. W. Lee, C.B., M.C. (31st January, 1959) ; of The Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire), 
Brigadier G. Rimbault, C.B.E., D.S.0., M.C. (14th February, 1959), vice Colonel 
(Honorary Brigadier) G. G. R. Williams, M.B.E., tenure expired. 


REPRESENTATIVE COLONELS COMMANDANT, 1959.—Royal Armoured Corps (Cavalry 
Wing).—General Sir Charles F. Keightley, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O. (substituted for the 
notification in the February, 1959, JOURNAL). 





APPOINTMENTS 


Wak OFFice.—Major-General K. R. Brazier-Creagh, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
Director of Staff Duties (6th April, 1959). 

Major-General J. C. D’A. Dalton, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Director of Quartering 
(6th April, 1959). 
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Major-General G. S. Thompson, C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E., appointed Military Secretary 
to the Secretary of State for War, with the temporary rank of Lieut.-General (June, 1959). 

Major-General R. W. Craddock, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Director of Military 
Operations (June, 1959). 

General Sir Hugh C. Stockwell, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., appointed Adjutant 
General to the Forces (August, 1959). 

Major-General R. E. Lloyd, C.B.E., D.S.O., B.A., appointed Director of Military 
Intelligence (August, 1959). 

Colonel H. M. Campbell, C.B.E., M.A., appointed Paymaster-in-Chief (August, 1959). 


UniTED Kincpom.—Brigadier A. N. T. Meneces, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
appointed Deputy Director of Medical Services, with the temporary rank of Major- 
General (11th December, 1958). 

Brigadier R. H. Batten, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Chief of Staff, Headquarters, 
Eastern Command, with the temporary rank of Major-General (9th March, 1959). 

Brigadier C. M. F. Deakin, C.B.E., appointed G.O.C. 56th Infantry Division, T.A., 
with the temporary rank of Major-General (31st March, 1959). 

General Sir A. James H. Cassels, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C.-in-C. 
Eastern Command (May, 1959). 

Major-General W. H. Hulton-Harrop, C.B., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., Catterick 
Area (May, 1959). 

Brigadier C. I. H. Dunbar, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., 42nd Infantry Division, 
T.A., with the temporary rank of Major-General (May, 1959). 

Brigadier the Lord Thurlow, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., 50th Divisional Area, 
with the temporary rank of Major-General (May, 1959). 


GERMANY.—Major-General A. E. Brocklehurst, C.B., D.S.O., appointed Deputy 
Commander, B.A.O.R. (1st April, 1959). 


NIGERIA.—Brigadier N. L. Foster, D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., Nigeria Military Forces, 
with the temporary rank of Major-General (June, 1959). 


ARABIAN PENINSULA.—Major-General R. N. H. C. Bray, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
appointed Commander, Land Forces, Arabian Peninsula (May, 1959). 


Far East Lanp Forcrs.—Major-General F. H. Brooke, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
appointed Director of Emergency Operations, Federation of Malaya, with the local rank 
of Lieut.-General (6th January, 1959). 

Brigadier A. P. W. Hope, C.B.E., appointed Major-General i/c Administration, 
G.H.Q., Far East Land Forces, with the temporary rank of Major-General (June, 1959). 


ALLIED ForcEes, NORTHERN Evuropre.—Brigadier C. E. Welby-Everard, O.B.E., 
appointed Chief of Staff to the C.-in-C., with the temporary rank of Major-General 
(8th April, 1959). 


PROMOTIONS 


General.—Lieut.-General to be General :—Sir Richard A. Hull, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
(13th February, 1959). 


Major-Genevals.—Temporary Major-Generals or Brigadiers to be Major-Generals :— 
D. G. Moore (2nd January, 1959); K. T. Darling, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (12th January, 
1959); R. H. L. Wheeler, C.B.E. (13th February, 1959); D. W. Price, C.B.E., B.A. 
(15th March, 1959). 


Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals :—A. N. T. Meneces, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.D., M.R.C.P. (11th December, 1958) ; D. W. Price, C.B.E., B.A. (15th January, 
1959); F. C. C. Graham, D.S.O. (15th March, 1959); R. H. Batten, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(19th March, 1959); C. M. F. Deakin, C.B.E. (31st March, 1959) ; C. E. Welby-Everard, 
O.B.E. (8th April, 1959). 
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RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General F. J. O'Meara, C.B., 
Q.H.P., M.D., F.R.C.P.(I). (8th January, 1959); Major-General C. L. Firbank, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (12th January, 1959); General Sir Robert Mansergh, G.C.B., K.B.E., 
M.C. (13th February, 1959) ; Major-General J. B. Churcher, C.B., D.S.O. (13th February, 
1959) ; Major-General J. H. Amers, O.B.E. (15th March, 1959) ; Major-General G. P. D. 
Blacker, C.B., C.B.E. (4th April, 1959); Major-General E. C. Colville, C.B., D.S.O. 
(12th April, 1959). 


BaTTLE Honours 


The following is the eleventh list of Battle Honours approved by The Queen for the 
1939-45 War. The Battle Honours selected to be borne on Colours and Appointments 
are shown in bold print. 


3RD THE KinG’s Own Hussars.—* Sidi Barrani,” “ Buq Bugq,” “‘ Beda Fomm,” 
““ Sidi Suleiman,” ‘“‘ El Alamein,” ‘“‘ North Africa, 1940-42,” “‘ Citta Della Pieve,”’ 
** Citta di Castello,” “ Italy, 1944,” “‘ Crete.” 


THE WEsT YORKSHIRE REGIMENT (THE PRINCE oF WALES’s Own).—Honorary 
Distinction 7th (Leeds Rifles) Battalion, T.A.: A Badge of the Royal Tank Regiment 


, 


with year-dates “‘ 1942-45 ”’ and two scrolls: ‘‘ North Africa,” ‘‘ Italy.” 


THE East YORKSHIRE REGIMENT (THE DUKE OF YorK’s Own).—‘‘ Withdrawal to 
Escaut,”’ “‘ Defence of Escaut,’”’ ‘‘ Defence of Arras,’’ ‘‘ French Frontier, 1940,” “‘ Ypres— 
Comines Canal,” ‘*‘ Dunkirk, 1940,” ‘“‘ Normandy Landing,” “ Tilly sur Seulles,”’ 
** QOdon,” ‘‘ Caen,” “‘ Bourguebus Ridge,”’ ‘‘ Troarn,’”’ ‘“‘ Mont Pincon,’’ “‘ St. Pierre la 
Vielle,”’ ‘‘ Gheel,’’ “‘ Nederrijn,”’ ‘‘ Aam,” “‘ Venraij,’’ “‘ Rhineland,’ ‘* Schaddenhof,” 
“ Brinkum,”’ “‘ Bremen,” ** North-West Europe, 1940, ’44-45,” ‘“‘ Gazala,” ‘‘ Mersa 
Matruh,”’ ‘“‘ Defence of Alamein Line,” ‘‘ El Alamein,” “‘ Mareth,” ‘‘ Wadi Zigzaou,”’ 
“ Akarit,”” “ North Africa, 1942-43,” “‘ Primosole Bridge,”’ “‘ Sicily, 1943,” ‘ Sittang, 
1945,” “* Burma, 1945.” 


THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT.— Dyle,” ‘“ Withdrawal to Escaut,’”’ ‘‘ Defence of 
Escaut,”” “ Defence of Arras,” ‘St. Omer—La Bassee,”’ ‘‘ Ypres-Comines Canal,” 
** Caen,” ‘‘ Esquay,’’ “‘ Falaise,’’ ‘‘ Nederrijn,’”’ ‘“‘ Scheldt,’”’ ‘‘ Walcheren Causeway,” 
“‘ Flushing,” “ Lower Maas,” “ Venlo Pocket,’ “ Roer,” “ Ourthe,” ‘ Rhineland,” 
** Reichswald,” ‘‘ Goch,” “‘ Weeze,”’ ‘‘ Rhine,’”’ ‘‘ Ibbenburen,”’ ‘“‘ Dreirwalde,”’ ‘“‘ Aller,” 
“ Bremen,” “‘ North-West Europe, 1940, ’44-45,”’ ‘‘ Gothic Line,’” ‘‘ Monte Gridolfo,”’ 
“Coriano,” “‘ San Clemente,”’ ‘“‘Gemmano Ridge,’’ ‘‘ Montilgallo,”’ ‘‘ Capture of Forli,”’ 
“* Lamone Crossing,” ‘‘ Lamone Bridgehead,” “‘ Rimini Line,” ‘‘ Montescudo,” “ Cesena,” 
“Italy, 1944,” “Malta, 1940,” “Singapore Island,” “ Malaya, 1941-42,” ‘‘ North 
Arakan,” “ Kohima,” ‘“ Pinwe,”’ ‘“‘ Shwebo,”’ ““Myinmu Bridgehead,” “ Irrawaddy,” 
** Burma, 1944-45.” 


Lonpon RIFLE BRIGADE, THE RIFLE BRIGADE (PRINCE CoNnsorT’s Own), T.A.— 
“Odon,” “ Bourguebus Ridge,” ‘‘ Mont Pincon,” “Le Perier Ridge,” ‘“ Falaise,”’ 
“‘ Antwerp,” “ Hechtel,” “ Nederrijn,’’ “ Leese,” ‘ Aller,”’ “‘ North-West Europe, 
1944-45,” “Alam el Halfa,” “El Alamein,” “‘ Tebaga Gap,” “ Tunis,” ‘“ North 
Africa, 1942-43,” “‘ Monte Malbe,” “ Arezzo,” ‘‘ Gothic Line,’’ ‘‘ Orsara,”’ “‘ Argenta 
Gap,” “ Fossa Cembalina,” “ Italy, 1944-45.” 


TowER HamLets Riries, T.A.—‘“‘Mersa El Brega,” “ Agedabia,”’ ‘“ Derna 
Aerodrome,”’ “ Tobruk, 1941,” “ Chor es Sufan,’’ “‘ Saunnu,’’ “ Gazala,” “‘ Defence of 
Alamein Line,” “‘ Medjez el Bab,’’ “‘ Kasserine,” ‘“‘ Thala,’ ‘“‘ Fondouk,’”’ ‘“‘ Fondouk 
Pass,”’ “‘ El Kourzia,”’ “* Tunis,” ‘‘ Hammam Lif,” “‘ North Africa, 1941-43,” “‘ Cassino 
II,” “Liri Valley,” ‘‘ Melfa Crossing,’ ‘‘ Monte Rotondo,” “ Capture of Perugia,” 
“ Arezzo,” “‘ Advance to Florence,”’ “‘ Tossignano,’’ “ Italy, 1944-45.” 


THE MonmouTHSHIRE REGIMENT, T.A.—* Odon,” “ Bourguebus Ridge,” ‘‘ Mont 
Pincon,”’ “‘ Souleuvre,” “Le Perier Ridge,” “ Falaise,” “ Antwerp,” “ Nederrijn,”’ 
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** Lower Maas,” “ Venlo Pocket,” “* Ourthe,” “ Rhineland,” “‘ Reichswald,” ‘‘ Weeze,’’ 
“ Hochwald,”’ ‘‘ Rhine,’’ ‘‘ Ibbenburen,” “ Aller,’ ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1944-45.” 


THE QUEEN’s Own NIGERIA REGIMENT.—“ Juba,” ‘ Goluin,’’ ‘* Marda Pass,” 
*“* Babile Gap,” “ Bisidimo,” ** Colito,” “‘ Omo,” ‘‘ Lechemti,” “‘ Abyssinia, 1940-41,” 
“North Arakan,’’ ‘‘ Kaladan,” ‘“‘ Mayu Valley,” ‘“‘ Myohaung,” ‘‘ Arakan Beaches,” 
“ Kangaw,”’ “ Dalet,”’ “* Tamandu,” “‘ Chindits, 1944,” “‘ Burma, 1943-45.” 


THE GOLD Coast REGIMENT (now The Ghana Regiment).—‘‘ Wal Garis,” “‘ El Wak,” 
** Juba,” “ Bulo Erillo,” ‘‘ Gelib,”’ ‘‘ Alessandra,’’ ‘‘ Wadara,” ‘“‘ Abyssinia, 1940-41,” 
“North Arakan,” ‘“ Kaladan,” “ Tinma,” “ Mayu Valley,’’ ‘* Myohaung,” ‘“ Arakan 
Beaches,”’ ‘‘ Kangaw,”’ ** Taungup,” “ Burma, 1943-45.” 

THE SIERRA LEONE REGIMENT.—“ North Arakan,” ‘‘ Kaladan,” ‘“* Myohaung,” 
‘* Burma, 1943-45.” 

THE GAMBIA REGIMENT.—“ North Arakan,” “‘ Kaladan,” ‘‘ Mowdok,” ‘‘ Myo- 
haung,” “‘ Burma, 1943-45.” 

THE COMMANDO AssocIATION.—“‘ Vaagso,” ‘‘ Norway, 1941,” ‘St. Nazaire,” 
“Dieppe,” “‘ Normandy Landing,’’ ‘‘ Dives Crossing,” ‘‘ Flushing,” ‘‘ West-kapelle,”’ 
‘“ Rhine,’’ “ Leese,” “ Aller,”’ ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1942, ’44-45,”’ “‘ Litani,” ‘‘ Syria, 
1941,”’ ‘‘ Steamroller Farm,’’ ‘‘ Sedjenane I,’’ ‘‘ Djebel Choucha,’’ ‘‘ North Africa, 
1941-43,”’ “‘ Landing in Sicily,’’ ‘‘ Pursuit to Messina,” ‘‘ Sicily, 1943,” ‘‘ Landing at 
Porto San Venere,’’ ‘ Termoli,’’ ‘‘ Salerno,’’ ‘‘ Monte Ornito,’’ ‘‘ Anzio,”’ “ Valli di 
Comacchio,’’ ‘‘ Argenta Gap,” “Italy, 1943-45,’ ‘‘ Greece, 1944-45,’’ ‘‘ Crete,” 
““ Madagascar,” “‘ Adriatic,” ‘‘ Middle East, 1941, ’42, ’44,”’ “‘ Alethangyaw,” “‘ Myebon,”’ 
“ Kangaw,” “‘ Burma, 1943-45.” 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1959-60 


The Army Estimates for 1959-60 provide for a gross expenditure of £494,530,100 
reduced by appropriations in aid to £431,350,100 (£498,650,100 and‘ £431,400,100! in 
1958-59). The appropriations in aid include {10,000,000 of the agreed German contribu- 
tion of £12,000,000 to the local costs of the British forces in Germany. 


The economies resulting from reduction in strength of the active Army during 
the year, maintenance requirements being met from accumulated stocks, and sale of 
surplus stores, have been offset by additional expenditure caused by the implementation 
of recommendations by the Grigg Committee, the direct replacement of soldiers by 
civilians, and major works services at home and abroad. 


Further information can be obtained from the White Paper, Memorandum of the 


Secretary of State for War Relating to the Army Estimates, 1959-60 (Cmnd. 669, H.M.S.O., 
2s. 6d.) published in February. 


FURTHER REDUCTION OF THE ROYAL ARMOURED CORPS 


It was announced on 21st January in a written parliamentary answer by Mr. Soames, 
Secretary of State for War, that the reduction of two more regiments of the Royal 
Armoured Corps is to take place during Phase II of the Army’s reorganization. The 
Household Cavalry are to be reorganized to save almost a regiment in numbers, while 
keeping the Life Guards and the Royal Horse Guards in being, and the 9th Queen’s Royal 
Lancers and the 12th Royal Lancers are to amalgamate. These changes will take place 
between 1960 and 1962. 


WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS FROM CYPRUS 


It was announced by Mr. Sandys, Minister of Defence, on 12th March, that the 
25th Field Regiment, R.A., the 188th Radar Battery, R.A., the 1st Battalion, The Suffolk 
Regiment, and the 1st Green Jackets are due home by the end of May; and that the 


1 Including Supplementary Estimate of 7th July, 1958, but excluding Supplementary 
Estimate of 4th February, 1959. 
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43rd L.A.A. Regiment, R.A., the 3rd Battalion, Grenadier Guards, and the rst Battalion, 
The Durham Light Infantry, will leave Cyprus for England in June and July. 40 Commando, 
Royal Marines, will leave Cyprus for Malta during the June/July period. 


INFANTRY COMMANDERS’ CONFERENCE 


The bi-annual infantry commanders conference took place at the School of Infantry, 
Warminster, from 16th-zoth March. The Chairman was Major-General D. A. Kendrew, 
Director of Infantry, War Office. 

General Sir Francis Festing, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, many senior officers 
from the British Army, infantry officers from all the Dominions and many Colonies of the 


British Commonwealth, and infantry officers from the United States Army attended the 
conference. 


INCREASE IN VOLUNTEER RECRUITING IN THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 
There are now more than 100,000 volunteers in the Territorial Army. This figure was 
reached just before the end of 1958 which was the T.A. Golden Jubilee year and an 
outstandingly successful year from every point of view. There was a net gain in volunteer 
recruiting of 22,840 as compared with a net gain of 2,341 in 1957. 


AUSTRALIA 
CHIEF OF GENERAL STAFF’S EXERCISE.—The Chief of General Staff, Lieut.-General 
Sir Ragnar Garrett, held an exercise at the Royal Military College, Duntroon, during the 
last week in January. The exercise was based mainly upon the deployment of defensive 
forces in tropical terrain ; it also took into account the possible effects of atomic attack 
on civilians close to battle areas. 


IMPROVEMENT IN RECRUITING.—Recruiting for the Regular Army in 1958 showed a 
notable improvement. Recruits accepted totalled about 3,000, the largest number since 
1953. The number of recruits in 1951 and 1952, during the Korean War, rose to about 
8,000 each year, but after that time until the end of 1957 the intake fell to a low level. 

RECRUITS FROM BrITAIN.—Two drafts of recruits for the Australian Army—the 
first recruited in the United Kingdom under a new immigration scheme—arrived in 
Melbourne recently. This new scheme, which was introduced last September, provides 
for the recruitment of up to 15 Australian Army members a month in Britain. All the 
recruits had been enlisted for six years at normal Regular Army standards. 


MALAYA 
Deputy G.O.C., MALAYAN FEDERATION ARMY 


It was announced in Malaya and India on 23rd March that Major-General Habibullah 
had been appointed Deputy G.O.C., Malayan Federation Army. Major-General 
Habibullah, previously Commandant of the Indian National Defence Academy, has 
been seconded by the Government of India for this purpose for a period of two years 
at the request of the Malayan Government. 


GHANA 
GHANA REGIMENT OF INFANTRY 
The Ghana Regiment of Infantry came officially into being on 6th March, H.M. 
The Queen having previously graciously consented to become Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Regiment. 
FOREIGN 
BELGIUM 
NEw ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF 


It was reported on 4th February that Major-General Henri Corstiens had succeeded 
Major-General Harteon as Chief of the General Staff of the Belgian Army. 
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DENMARK 
REDUCTIONS IN ARMY STRENGTH AND CONSCRIPTION PERIOD 


It was announced by Hr. Hansen, the Defence Minister, on 5th March, that the 
Danish Army would be reduced from 16,000 to 13,000 men, and that the conscription 
period would be reduced to 12 instead of 16 months. 


INDONESIA 


It was announced on gth Frebruary that the United States would supply Indonesia 
with about $10,000,000 of small arms, jeeps, trucks, and signalling equipment for the 
equipment of 20 infantry battalions. It was explained in Washington that payment 
would be made in U.S. dollars or Indonesian currency, and that, in accordance with 
American policy, the arms would be used solely for maintaining internal security and 
legitimate self defence. 


UNITED STATES 


New Army CHIEF oF StaFF.—On 18th March, President Eisenhower announced 
that General Lyman Lemnitzer would become Army Chief of Staff in succession to 
General Maxwell Taylor, whose tenure of appointment expires at the end of June. 


NEw C.-1n-C. In EuropE.—On 12th February, it was announced that Lieut.-General 
Clyde D. Eddleman had been nominated by President Eisenhower as Commander of all 
U.S. Army Forces in Europe in succession to General Henry I. Hodes, retiring. It was 
also announced by General Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, that General 
Eddleman would succeed General Hodes as Commander of the N.A.T.O. Central Army 
Group in Europe. 
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AIR NOTES 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen sent the following message to the Secretary of State for Air on 19th March, 
1959, on the occasion of a reception at St. James’s Palace to celebrate the roth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service and the 
Women’s Royal Air Force as an integral part of the Royal Air Force :— 


“ Ten years ago women were given, for the first time, the opportunity to serve 
their country as Regular members of the forces of the Crown. 


“The Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service and the Women’s 
Royal Air Force then ceased to be regarded as separate Women’s Services and were 
accepted as full members of the Royal Air Force, a reward justly earned by the 
magnificent way in which they had performed their many and varied duties over a 
long period of years both in war and peace. 


“IT am happy to think that members of my family are so closely associated 
with the Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service and the Women’s Royal 
Air Force. 


“You will know, therefore, how much I value the enthusiasm, spirit, and 
devotion to duty of the women members of the Royal Air Force, and I send my 
sincere congratulations to them on reaching this milestone in their history. I know 
that the high traditions of the past will give hope and inspiration for the future.” 
Queen Elizabeth the Gueen Mother, Commandant-in-Chief of the W.R.A.F., and 

the Duchess of Gloucester, Air Chief Commandant of the W.R.A.F., attended the 
reception. The Princess Royal, Air Chief Commandant of the P.M.R.A.F.N.S., was 
unable to attend owing to indisposition. 


R.A.F. PAssING-oUT PARADE.—The Duchess of Gloucester was the reviewing officer 
at the passing-out parade of 33 aircraft apprentices of the 83rd Entry to No. 1 Radio 
School, R.A.F. Locking, Somerset, on 24th March. 


AiR AIDE-DE-CamMp.—Group Captain K. W. Godfrey, C.B., C.B.E., was appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to H.M. The Queen with effect from 29th November, 1958, in succession 
to Air Commodore F. J. A. Tanner. 





APPOINTMENTS 
Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to make the following appointments :— 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Thomas Pike, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., as Chief of the Air Staff, 
with effect from ist January, 1960, in succession to Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Sir Dermot Boyle, G.C.B., K.C.V.O., K.B.E., A.F.C. ; Air Vice-Marshal H. D. McGregor, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to succeed Sir Thomas Pike as Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Fighter Command, on Ist August, 1959, with the acting rank of Air Marshal; Air Vice- 
Marshal K. B. B. Cross, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.0O., D.F.C., as Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Bomber Command, with effect from 17th May, 1959; Air Chief Marshal Sir Theodore N. 
McEvoy, K.C.B., C.B.E., to be Air Secretary, with effect from 1st May, 1959; Air 
Marshal Sir Denis F. H. Barnett, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., to be Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Transport Command, with effect from 4th May, 1959. 


The Air Ministry has announced the following appointments :— 


Arr Mrinistry.—Mr. W. G. M. Anderson, C.B.E., A.M.I.C.E., as Director-General 
of Works, in succession to Sir George Fretwell, K.B.E., C.B., M.I.C.E.; Air Marshal 
Sir John R. Whitley, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., to be Inspector-General of the Royal 
Air Force, with effect from 3rd June, 1959, in place of Air Marshal Sir Gilbert E. 
Nicholetts, K.B.E., C.B., A.F.C. 
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BoMBER CoMMAND.—Air Vice-Marshal M. H. Dwyer, C.B.E., to be Air Officer 
Commanding, No. 3 Group, from 11th May, 1959; Air Vice-Marshal B. K. Burnett, 
D.F.C., A.F.C., as Air Officer-in-Charge of Administration, from 1oth January, 1950. 


FIGHTER CoMMAND.—Air Commodore T. U. C. Shirley, C.B.E., as Senior Techaical 
Staff Officer, Fighter Command, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, from 
1st March, 1959. 


MAINTENANCE CoMMAND.—Air Vice-Marshal J. D. Baker-Carr, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., 
to be Air Officer Commanding, No. 41 Group, from 1st May, 1959. 


RoyaLt OBSERVER Corps.—Air Commodore J. M. Warfield, C.B.E., to be Com- 
mandant, from 4th May, 1959. 


ScHOoL OF LAND/AIR WarFARE.—Air Vice-Marshal D. R. Evans, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.F.C., to be Commandant, from ist May, 1959. 


Bonn.—Air Commodore J. N. Tomes, C.B.E., as Air Attaché, from 24th March, 1959. 


RETIREMENTS 
Air Vice-Marshal P. D. Cracroft, C.B., A.F.C. (29th December, 1958) ; Air Commo- 


dore S. C. Widdows, D.F.C. (29th December, 1958); Air Vice-Marshal A. F. Hutton, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., B.A., D.I.C., M.I.Mech.E., F.R.Ae.S. (8th December, 1958) ; 
Air Vice-Marshal J. Cox, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C. (29th December, 1958) ; Air Commodore 
D. S. Radford, C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. (29th January, 1959); Air Commodore 
E. C. Bates, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., retaining the rank of Air Vice-Marshal (27th January, 
1959); Air Commodore H. Eeles, C.B., C.B.E. (29th January, 1959); Air Marshal Sir 
Raymond Hart, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., M.I.E.E., A.R.C.S. (26th February, 1959). 


TRAINING 


TECHNICAL BRANCH ComMIssIOoNs.—Under a new scheme being introduced to 
supplement the present entry system, the professional requirements for a short-service 
commission in the R.A.F. Technical Branch are to be changed. Instead of the possession 
of a Higher National Certificate in Electrical or Mechanical Engineering, the minimum 
qualifications under the new scheme will be a G.C.E. with passes in English and four 
other subjects, which must include pure and applied mathematics and physics at advanced 
level. 


Entry under the new system will consist of officer training with the status of officer 
cadet for the first three months of service, followed by a technical course of about 
12 months with the rank of acting pilot officer. On the completion of training, regrading 
to pilot officer will take place, with promotion to flying officer after two years’ service. 
Regular airmen, excluding those who entered as apprentices or boy entrants, and National 


Service airmen may also apply for these Technical Branch commissions, 60 of which 
are offered each year. 


StaFF COLLEGE LEcTURE TouR.—Led by the Assistant Commandant, Air 
Commodore J. R. Gordon-Finlayson, D.S.O., D.F.C., six officers of the R.A.F. Staff 
College, Bracknell, left by air on 29th March for a fortnight’s visit to the United States 
and Canada. During their stay they are to lecture on the R.A.F. to the Air Command 
and Staff College, U.S.A.F., at Maxweil A.F.B., Alabama, and the R.C.A.F. Staff College 
at Toronto. A similar visit was made last year under the system of exchange visits in 
force between the Colleges. 


FLYING SCHOLARSHIP SCHEME.—The Air Ministry’s free flying scholarship scheme 
for members of the Air Training Corps and the R.A.F. sections of the Combined Cadet 
Force had by the end of 1958 trained 2,310 air cadets of between 17 and 19 years of age 
to fly a light aircraft solo. About 1,000 of them have entered the R.A.F. for flying duties, 
some having gained their scholarships when the scheme started in 1950. Some have 
flown, or are flying, with University air squadrons, and others have served in various 
capacities with the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve. 
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There are 783 younger qualified fliers still with their cadet units. Others are in the 
Royal Navy and the Army, and over 100 are students at universities and technical 
institutes or are apprentices in industry. The number of vacancies for flying scholarships 
in the year 1958-59 was 350. The same number is expected in 1959-60. 


PERSONNEL 


RoyaL OBSERVER Corps RECRUITING.—The Western area of the Royal Observer 
Corps shows a rise in recruiting for the eighth successive quarter. It includes Groups 
at Coventry, Shrewsbury, Caernarvon, Manchester, Lancaster, Carlisle, and Belfast. 
Recruiting rose in all six R.O.C. areas, with 767 men and 155 women joining the Corps, 
which is now charged with reporting fall-out in the event of nuclear warfare. 


The R.O.C. totals 15,615 men and women volunteers, of whom 3,374 are in the 
Southern area, 3,339 in the Western, 2,803 in the Metropolitan, 2,204 in the Scottish, 
2,075 in the Northern, 1,811 in the Eastern, and nine at R.O.C. Headquarters at Bentley 
Priory, Middlesex. 

ORGANIZATION 


AIR OFFICER, WALES.—The Commanding Officer, Royal Air Force Station, 
St. Athan, Glamorgan, undertook, from 1st March, the R.A.F. ceremonial and social 
duties in Wales previously carried out by the Air Officer Commanding, No. 64 (Northern) 
Group, R.A.F. For this purpose he assumed the title of Air Officer, Wales. He will 
be responsible for co-ordinating all R.A.F. ceremonial and social activities in Wales, and 
will also maintain relations with the Civil Departments and the other Services. No. 64 
Group, Home Command, disbanded on 31st March. 


No. 208 SguapRON.—No. 208 Squadron, which has flown Hunters in Cyprus for 
the past year, assumed a new role on 1st April, but its 40-year-old association with the 
Middle East is not to be broken. On that date its number was taken over by a recently 
formed Venom squadron at Khormaksar, Aden, which has temporarily held the number 
142. 

METEOROLOGICAL ComPpUTER.—The Air Ministry Meteorological Office has just 
introduced one of the most important developments yet undertaken into its weather 
forecasting organization, with the installation, at Dunstable, of a high-speed Ferranti 
Mercury electronic digital computer, which it has named Meteor. 


The computer, which will not be used in the routine day-to-day preparation of 
weather forecasts until after a lengthy period of research has been completed, is capable 
of performing up to 3,000 multiplications a second and of carrying out a numerical 
forecast of pressure distribution at two levels in the atmosphere 36 hours in advance 
within 30 minutes. It will be possible to feed the computer directly with observations 
received by teleprinter at Dunstable, which Meteor will organize and interpret within 
approximately half an hour. 


FLYING TRAINING COMMAND AND AiR CapDEts.—R.A.F. Flying Training Command, 
whose major responsibility is the training of all pilots, navigators, and air electronics 
officers, has been given the additional responsibility for the control and training of 
39,000 air cadets. These, together with the personnel of 17 university air squadrons, 
are transferred from Home Command, recently abolished. This year’s Easter programme 
was the biggest in recent years. In two weeks, just over I,000 young cadets, mostly 
schoolboys, spent seven days with the R.A.F. on stations within Flying Training 
Command. Some 1,700 went to other Commands. The cadet forces now have the use 
of 50 Chipmunk aircraft and some 140 gliders based in various parts of the country. 


THE AiR ESTIMATES 


The Secretary of State’s Memorandum to accompany the Air Estimates was 
published as a White Paper, Cmnd. 673 (H.M.S.O., 2s.). In the subsequent debate the 
Minister made the following points. He referred to progress with the stand-off bomb, 
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to the radar reconnaissance capability of the Victors, to the equipment of Fighter 
Command with Firestreak and the introduction of Javelin FAW 8s with re-heat. The 
net total of the Estimates—about £491,000,000, was some £20,000,000 higher than what 
was being spent in the current year. The largest increase was in the vote for aircraft 
and stores, and deliveries of guided weapons were a big factor in the increased expenditure. 
During the year, the power of Bomber Command had been greatly increased by the 
delivery of many new Victors and Vulcans. Test launchings of a full-scale version of 
the stand-off bomb were to begin this year. The Command’s state of readiness was 
steadily improving. There was a small force of reconnaissance Valiants, which was to 
be re-equipped with Mark 2 Victors. These would be able to cover an area as large as 
the Mediterranean in a single radar reconnaissance sortie by one aircraft; while a map 
the size of the United States could be made in one sortie by four aircraft. Flight 
refuelling equipment had been developed for the Valiant. 


Turning to missiles, the Minister said that the first Thor squadron had been formed. 
Javelin squadrons were being equipped with Firestreak this year and S.A.G.W. now 
formed part of our air defence system. One of the biggest tasks was to fit guided weapons 
into the system as a whole; but results of the large-scale trial in the air defence exercise 
last autumn were most encouraging. 


Transport Command resources had been built up in recent years and were being 
augmented by Britannias and the Britannic 3 and AW.660. In the Far East, 32,000 
troops had been airlifted, and 12,000 transport sorties flown in the Arabian Peninsula. 
In both theatres the Bristol 192 was to be introduced. 


Referring to the TSR.2, the Minister said that its combination of characteristics 
would be unsurpassed by any aircraft known and in the design stage today. Last 
year’s flying accident rate was the lowest ever recorded. In Air Traffic Control the Air 
Ministry was discussing with the M.T.C.A. the possibility of joint control in certain 
areas. In search and rescue, the R.A.F. had flown nearly 1,800 hours in over 150 A.S.R. 
incidents, and its mountain rescue teams had been called out 29 times. 


Aircrew was the R.A.F.’s main recruiting worry, and improvement was needed for 
the W.R.A.F.—a new ‘ local service’ scheme was being introduced. Good progress was 
being made in the building programme for S.A.G.W. stations, and airfields were being 
improved for the dispersal of the V-bomber force and to take the Lightning. 


CANADA 


THE R.C.A.F. 1n 1958.—During the past year a number of developments have 
taken place in the R.C.A.F., including the introduction of two new aircraft types into 
squadron service, and future changes in the Service have been outlined by the Canadian 
Government. 


In September, the Prime Minister, Mr. Diefenbaker, announced that an integrated 
weapons system which includes Bomarc SAMs and SAGE (Semi-automatic Ground 
Environment) would be introduced into the Canadian air-defence organization by 1961. 
The joint Canadian/U.S. Pinetree radar line would also be extended and strengthened. 
Two bases for firing Bomarcs are to be constructed in the general northern Ontario and 
Quebec areas and others may be located in Canada in the later development of the new 
programme. 


Other events affecting the future of the R.C.A.F. Air Defence Command were the 
first flight of the Avro Arrow in March, and the statement by Mr. Diefenbaker in 
September announcing that the development programme for the all-weather fighter and 
its Iroquois powerplants would continue until March of this year, when the situation will 
be reviewed again in the light of existing circumstances. A flying-safety development 
in the Command during last year was the installation of runway barriers at seven airfields. 


In July the original N.A.T.O. aircrew training scheme which started in 1950 was 
officially closed at R.C.A.F. Winnipeg, and the final intakes are now completing their 
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courses. Training is continuing for a limited number of aircrew from Norway, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, and Germany. In addition, an R.C.A.F. advisory group from the 
No. 1 Air Division organized the start of operational training of German pilots on 
Canadair Sabre 6s at Oldenburg, Germany. 





“ ARROW” AND “TIRoguors ”’ CONTRACTS ENDED.—Canada’s supersonic jet inter- 
ceptor, the CF.105 Avro Arrow, has been grounded. All Canadian contracts for the 
Arrow—on which more than {100 million has been spent—have been terminated. This 
entails the end of the new Orenda Iroquois jet engines. In place of the Arrow, Canada 
will insta'l the Bomarc guided missile and step up the radar system in the north, in a cost- 
sharing partnership with the United States. 


AUSTRALIA 


R.A.A.F.’s Force 1n SoutH-East Asta.—The Royal Australian Air Force in South- 
East Asia will have a front line force of 44 jet fighters and bombers, following the arrival 
in Malaya of four Sabre jet fighters. Their arrival at Butterworth airfield also completed 
Australia’s commitment to the Commonwealth Strategic Reserve. All 44 aircraft—twuo 
squadrons of Sabres and one of Canberra bombers—will be based permanently at 
Butterworth. A satellite town is nearly completed nearby for the 1,000 air and ground 
crews and their wives and families. 


WoMEN As ACCOUNTANT OFFICERS.—It has been announced officially that suitably 
qualified women are to be appointed as officers of the accountant branch of the R.A.A.F. 
To secure appointment they must hold a degree or diploma in commerce or economics, 
or belong to a recognized accounting institute, or have reached an advanced stage in 
studies for accounting qualifications. 


NEW ZEALAND 


R.N.Z.A.F. in Mataya.—In December of last year No. 41 (Transport) Squadron, 
R.N.Z.A.F., logged its 2,000,oo0oth mile flown over Malaya. About the same time it also 
completed the carrying of 50,000,000 Ib. of freight. Stationed at R.A.F. Changi, the 
squadron forms part of the F.E.A.F. Transport Wing, and is engaged on regular route 
fiying, supply dropping, and general transport work. Together with No. 75 (Bomber) 
Squadron, based at R.A.F. Tengah, it forms the present New Zealand air contribution 
to the Commonwealth Strategic Reserve in South-East Asia. 


PAKISTAN 


S.E.A.T.O. ApPpoINTMENT.—Air Marshal Asghar Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pakistan Air Force, has been appointed Pakistan military adviser to S.E.A.T.O. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Choice for Survival. By Louis J. Halle. (Harper and Brothers, New York.) $2.75. 


Recent years have seen the publication of a great many volumes on the Western 
dilemma in the nuclear age, and the most prolific output of theses on what has every 
appearance of becoming a perennial problem continues to pour from the American 
presses. Their authors are generally wise young men who, with the aid of a college 
endowment, burrow into and work over the problem with the painstaking thoroughness 
of beavers. The results are often profoundly intelligent and well-written, if at times 
somewhat naive documents. 


Louis J. Halle’s Choice for Survival is no exception to this general trend and is a 
stylistic essay on the employment of limitation in war. The author makes some neat 
distinctions and completes a useful analysis of the problem, but betrays a certain thinness 
of theme and an unfamiliarity with what are essentially military matters. His analogies 
are perhaps a little too facile and picturesque. For instance, he likens the two great 
nuclear powers to two men each with a pistol at the other’s head and each is deterred 
from pulling the trigger by the fear of what may happen to himself. Surely if one man 
pulled the trigger no possible consequence could result, at least by way of retaliation, 
from his opponent. That cannot be the best illustration of the nuclear stalemate— 
or is it ? 

Democracies, it seems, have come to regard war as absolute and try to evade 
becoming involved, but once engaged, assign them an absolute importance and a national 
value which makes compromise of any kind impossible. Limited or lesser wars for 
calculated gain (or even calculated security) make little or no appeal. The totalitarian 
states are very much more flexible and adept with regard to minor or limited wars. 
The tendency among democracies to prepare for the ultimate conflict is the prime danger 
and indeed we have faced Armageddon twice this century already. Civilization may 
not be in a position to afford another. 


The essence of the degree of war ranges round the war aim and thus the gradations 
of war correspond to the gradations of war aims. The major complication is that in the 
past, and certainly in the recent past, war aims were not defined or made sufficiently 
clear when the war began. The difference in the scale of wars is that the aim in lesser 
war could be simply territorial, while in large-scale war the aim is likely to be the changing 
of the form of government in the invaded country. 

The history of war in modern times shows how international politics tend to get 
beyond control as war progresses, but in the nuclear age this relaxation or dereliction of 
control could occur immediately when war is joined. This political awareness or cohesion 
is also particularly difficult to maintain among allies. The chief difficulty is the agreement 
of allies on a common aim in the pursuance of modern war. Allied unity and aims involve 
so many national and sectional interests that the resultant complex takes on a semblance 
to the cold war. The result is that once the common threat is dealt with, there arise 
innumerable allied economic and commercial problems, many of them of extreme 
bitterness. 


Mr. Halle points out that with every new weapon evolved, the development has been 
towards a greater and greater destructive power. The nuclear weapon, initially of 
unimagined destructive power, has developed in the reverse direction. This in itself 
suggests the ability to limit the destructive tendencies in war and to get away from the 
fateful absolute attitude. This is important in an age when war has become less and 
less controllable by reason of its ever-increasing destructive capacity. Yet just as nuclear 
devastation might be brought about by a refusal of the civilized nations ever to use 
nuclear weapons, a refusal to go to war under any circumstances could lead to greater 
rather than less destruction. 
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Choice for Survival is an attempt to determine where, along the spectrum of inter- 
national affairs, it is possible to arrest the drift towards extremes of violence. This limit 
or line is a line in events and not necessarily in territorial adventures, but it separates 
war of any kind, and however limited, from the state of peace however strained that 
may be. 


To be too insistent on not crossing this line ourselves might be disastrously self- 
defeating from a national or allied standpoint. Thus we must have a second point along 
this spectrum: that is, the line which distinguishes conventional and nuclear war. 
It is here that tactical nuclear weapons may be used and it is this fact which makes it 
much less likely for the Soviet Union to launch her land or naval forces against objectives 
for which she is aware we would not only fight but be prepared to put up the stakes. 


Yet another distinction exists on this spectrum and that is between the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons and strategic nuclear weapons. This last is the final hurdle in the 
progression from peace to total war. Strategic nuclear weapons have prevented and must 
postpone indefinitely the pursuit of unlimited war objectives. By their very existence 
they neutralize the threat they contain and have the effect of a deterrent in storage from 
which they may never emerge. The Russian leaders are not prepared to pay the cost 
that would be inflicted on Russia in total war. International crises since 1947 seem to 
confirm that Russia does not want a shooting war and is convinced that she can achieve 
her objectives by varying tactics, not necessarily military ones. 


Mr. Halle’s conclusion in brief is that while the Russians are under no immediate 
necessity to bring about the millenium and establish universal Communism, so, too, the 
free world is under no compulsion to convert Russia. Thus, in the interim, and he 
believes there is an interim, however precarious and stormy it may be, we must play for 
vet more time in which the rival faiths may be reconciled or made tolerable to each other. 
The great predatory mass movements in history have ended in this fashion. 


There is much good sense in biding for time but we should remember that stalling, 
however dignified by the name of diplomacy, will fail if it retains its essentially negative 
character. In the meantime we are still wide open to the daily crisis and alarm, the 
weekly flare-up or the periodical menace. Like so many of his colleagues, Mr. Halle has 
been unable to discuss these more demanding problems either from a political or military 
viewpoint. This reluctance or inability to explore realistically fundamental questions 
of policy and strategy is the gravest criticism of what are, after all, genuine attempts 
to surmount an immense problem. 


Official History of the Indian Armed Forces in the Second World War, 1939-45. 
The Reconquest of Burma. Volume I. Compiled by the Combined Interservices 
Historical Section (India and Pakistan). (Orient Longmans.) 50s. 


This is the third volume to be published by this Historical Section in their series 
on the campaigns in the Eastern theatre. It covers the period from June, i942, to 
June, 1944, and deals with the first Chindit expedition of 1943, the intensive fighting 
around Imphal and Kohima in 1944, and the second Chindit operation of the same year. 


To the student, the great value of the histories prepared in India lies in the additional 
detail they contain of the allied operations. From this aspect they are thus complementary 
to the corresponding official accounts published in this country. On the Japanese side 
they have, in the past, not proved quite so reliable, since the authors have based their 
narrative on captured enemy documents and contemporary intelligence appreciations 
unsupported by any post-war research. In this respect this volume is better than its 
predecessors, though mistakes occur in identification on pages 228 and 272. 


The stories of the two Chindit expeditions, as here recorded, add little to our 
knowledge of these remarkable operations, and the authors find that the results of both 
were not spectacular. Whilst the first had no strategical value and the second, in spite 
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of its achievements, only paid “a five per cent. dividend,” they admit that Wingate 


‘*made men see a star above the battlefield ’’ and that when he fell few could take his 
place. 


The main interest in this book thus centres on the struggle for Imphal and the siege 
and relief of Kohima. Few detailed authoritative accounts of these operations have as 
yet appeared, and here the story is well set out. As a result of the first Chindit expedition 
the Japanese were convinced that the jungle was no hindrance to well-trained troops, 
and argued that it would be unwise to try to defend their conquest of Burma on the 
line of the river Chindwin. They therefore launched what proved to be their last major 
offensive towards Imphal, hoping to exploit westwards into Indian territory. In reaching 
this conclusion they failed to realize the power of the air for rapid reinforcement or for 
controlled supply dropping, though both these lessons had been demonstrated earlier in 
the year. They aimed at forcing a further withdrawal on the British by severing their 
communications, but the isolated and surrounded garrisons refused to move as expected 
and fought on, based on air supply. Perhaps, however, they made their biggest mistake 
in underestimating the forces opposed to them. The British and Indian units engaged 
had by then mastered the art of jungle warfare, and in attack and defence proved them- 
selves the equals of the best troops which the Japanese could bring against them. Though 
the Japanese pursued their plan with the utmost gallantry, it was based on too many 
faulty assumptions to be successful. So they failed and, refusing to accept defeat, suffered 
crippling losses from which they were never able to recover. Of the 65,000 in the three 
Japanese divisions engaged, 50,000 became casualties. 


Though the text is supported by 36 maps and charts, a good map showing the 
overall dispositions of both sides during the Japanese offensive is sadly needed. 


Stranger than Fiction. By Dennis Wheatley. (Hutchinson.) 25s. 


Imagination and ingenuity are to be expected in Dennis Wheatley’s entertaining 
and widely read adventure stories and these qualities abound in his latest book, which 
contains a number of papers written for the Joint Planning Staff between 1940 and 1942. 
Notable among these is a long memorandum, produced at very short notice in June, 1940, 
forecasting how the Germans would set about invading this country and how they would 
behave after landing. It is followed by another imaginative essay on how best to 
organize the defence of villages and strongpoints against the invaders. 


Some of these papers were circulated to the Chiefs of Staff, and His Majesty the 
King, already acquainted with the author’s fictional works, insisted on seeing all of them. 
When our fortunes were at the lowest ebb, Mr. Wheatley had some severe criticism of 
several branches of our organization for war. His many suggestions ranged from 
mobilizing the Jews against Hitler to the provision in London of deep basements as 
places of entertainment to maintain morale. He was an early and persistent advocate 
of the capture of Sardinia—‘‘ a new Gibraltar, which could make Britain supreme and 
dominant in the Western Mediterranean for centuries to come.”’ In this he was not 
alone, for Sardinia, as an alternative objective to Sicily, was not finally dropped until 
the Casablanca Conference in January, 1943. 


Some of his proposals were, however, more ingenious than practical, as for instance 
the idea that shipping could be saved by carrying non-perishable cargoes across the 
Atlantic in huge convoys, made up of hundreds of rafts chained together and shepherded 
by tugs. The rafts were to be fitted with rudimentary sails, to be set whenever the wind 
was favourable. After many weeks, helped by the Gulf Stream, these convoys would 


reach our shores, when even the tree-trunks could be used for pulp to overcome the 
paper shortage. 


When he wrote these papers, the author had no official status or access to secret 
information. His pleasant luncheon parties with members of the J.P.S. may have 


inspired the overworked planners to fresh ideas ; but it is a weakness of his book that the 
reader is not told which of these ideas were taken up or even seriously considered, either 
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in the early years or after 1942, when he became a uniformed member of that small but 
important section of the J.P.S. which devised means of deceiving the enemy. 


About 100 pages at the end of the book are devoted to a prognostic—written nearly 
20 years ago—of a mythical post-war world, with suggestions for the radical re-grouping 
and federation of European, Balkan, and North African States so that none would be 
powerful enough to dominate the others. Of the European States, Great Britain alone 
was to be allowed a Navy. In the divided world of today all this makes curiously faded 
reading. If few of Mr. Wheatley’s concepts became reality, this is hardly surprising. 
Immeasurable and unpredictable are the consequences of a great war—stranger indeed 
than fiction, and far less entertaining. 


War at the Top. By james Leasor. (Michael Joseph.) 21s. 


It is now more than 13 years since the war ended and, with one or two notable 
exceptions, most of the leading figures, both civil and military, have published their 
versions of what took place. The latest of these is War at the Top, an account of the 
experiences of General Sir Leslie Hollis, by Mr. James Leasor. 


General Hollis joined the Joint Planning Committee in 1936 as a major and rose 
to become Assistant Secretary to the War Cabinet and Secretary of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Committee. As one would expect, the book gives an account of the relations 
between Mr. Churchill, as he was then, the War Cabinet, the Chiefs of Staff, the 
Americans, and the Russians, and of some of the discussions which took place on the 
grand strategy of the war. General Hollis was indeed well placed to observe these 
matters and, it appears, he held strong opinions of people and events. 





The Great Civil War 


Lt.-Col. ALFRED H. BURNE & Lt.-Col. PETER YOUNG 


The Times : ‘ This is the first purely military history of the Great Civil 
War. It covers the first four years from 1642 to 1646, and two dis- 
tinguished soldier-historians have combined to give a scholarly, readable, 
and coherent account of 16 main battles and sieges, and many minor 
engagements. There is much more to interest the general reader no less 
than the specialist.’ 17 maps. 36s. 


The Battle of Gettysburg 


FRANK HASKELL 


An eye-witness account which is a classic of military writing but which 
has never been published in Britain.’ Introduction by BRUCE CATTON. 
Historical Foreword by Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. June. 6 maps. 25s. 


The Twentieth Maine 


JOHN PULLEN 


The history of an American Civil War regiment. ‘ First rate : honest, well 
documented, beautifully composed.’-—New Statesman. Illustrated. 30s. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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The book is, of course, written in the third person by someone who can have had 
nothing to do with the events which he describes. General Hollis’s opinions, therefore, 
are to us only secondhand and, though always interesting, often lack conviction. For 
instance, have we hitherto underestimated the part played by Lord Beaverbrook in 
winning the war? According to Mr. Leasor, and one supposes General Hollis, Lord 
Beaverbrook was ever ready to help and hearten Mr. Churchill on the occasions when 
even his great courage faltered ; that, but for him, the R.A.F. would never have had the 
aeroplanes to fight the Battle of Britain ; and he alone of the War Cabinet foresaw that 
the Russians were capable of withstanding the German onslaught. Again, was Sir Alan 
Brooke as cautious and pessimistic as he makes out ? General Hollis is apparently 
unqualified in his admiration for the leadership and fighting spirit of the Prime Minister. 


This is a readable if not very convincing book, which adds little to what has already 
been published on the subject of the last war. 


The Zimmermann Telegram. By Barbara Tuchman. (Constable.) 18s. 


An outstanding achievement of the Naval Intelligence Division under Admiral 
Sir Reginald Hall in the first World War was the interception and decoding, by the 
staff of Room 4o, O.B., of the Zimmermann telegram. Dated 16th January, 1917, it 
contained top secret instructions from the German Foreign Minister to the Ambassador 
in Mexico to offer that country a military alliance and generous financial aid if she under- 
took to reconquer from the United States the lost territories of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. The alliance was to become operative when the United States declared war 
on Germany, which was expected to occur on 1st February, when unrestricted U-boat 
warfare was due to be resumed. The President of Mexico was to be asked to persuade 
Japan to join the alliance. 


In a masterly survey of the tremendous repercussions of this fateful discovery, 
Mrs. Tuchman, an American historian, describes the relations between all the countries 
involved, how the telegram was intercepted and decoded, and how ‘ Blinker’ Hall 
handled the delicate problem of convincing President Wilson of its authenticity without 
compromising the work of the British cryptographers. The President was still determined 
not only to keep his country out of the war but also to act as mediator in an attempt to 
end it. The telegram changed his attitude, and Germany’s greatest diplomatic blunder 
thus precipitated America’s entry into the war. 

Among the personalities that flit across the pages are emperors, presidents, ministers, 
ambassadors, attachés, and agents. Some of these names are familiar to readers of 
Admiral Sir William James’s The Eyes of the Fleet and of Mr. A. W. Ewing’s life of his 
father, Sir Alfred Ewing. Among the numerous further sources are the testimony of 
Count Bernstorff, German Ambassador in Washington, of Zimmermann himself, of the 
State Department, and hitherto unused evidence from the private papers of President 
Wilson and Secretary of State Lansing. 

With great skill the author has woven this prolific material into a vivid pattern of 
events and personalities, producing an absorbing story as fantastic as it is true. 


The Commonwealth in the World. By J. D. B. Miller. (Duckworth.) 253. 
The Imperial Idea and its Enemies. By A. P. Thornton. (Macmillan.) 30s. 


Nowadays books on the Commonwealth become quickly obsolete. Reading lists 
have to be amended frequently and the student can only pick a good general work out 
of the spate as it passes and then hope to keep himself abreast of the frolics of the newer 
members by judicious use of the periodical press. Professor Miller’s book is first-rate, 
a clear exposition of the Commonwealth as it stands, its problems, and its future. 

After a short historical introduction on the Commonwealth as a whole and its 
institutions, the main section is a strictly up-to-date examination of each major state, 
or group of small states, since 1945. The attitudes of the new states are described as 
well as the reasons that prompt them to be in the Commonwealth at all. Notes on the 
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new West African states and the Central African Federation are very apposite. Present 
problems and future possibilities occupy the third section, including the position of the 
United States with regard to the Commonwealth generally, and to particular parts of it. 
Finally some questions are posed, and the author, being an Australian, can view these 
with the necessary detachment. To him the Commonwealth is a very real thing and 
he is not pessimistic. A selection of Low’s cartoons make most fitting illustrations. 

Professor Thornton’s work is a brilliant essay on the rise and fall of the Imperial 
idea. The sub-title is ‘‘ A Study of British Power,’’ and the first quotation is from John 
Stuart Mill: ‘‘ Such a thing as government of one people by another does not and cannot 
exist.’ He shows the changes in attitude towards the British Empire of men in power 
and men out of it, and of public opinion in general during the last 100 years. He asks 
the great question, What became of the British Empire ?—and he answers it by telling 
‘“ how the battle went against the Imperial idea, how severely the ranks of those who 
enlisted under that banner were thinned, how the forces of war, of nationalism, and of 
democracy mounted at first a separate and ultimately a combined assault against the 
imperialist position. .. .” 

It is a finely written argument illustrated with a wealth of apt quotation from 
Hansard_to P. G. Wodehouse, from the Round Table to Sanders of the River. Diehards 
will detest this book, but for many it will evoke a realistic atmosphere for answering 
some of the problems set by Professor Miller in the first book we have noticed. 


Middle East Perspective. By R. C. Mowat. (Blandford.) 15s. 
Aden. By Sir Tom Hickinbotham. (Consiéable.) 21s. 

Those in constant pursuit of a short and concise book on any particular subject 
will be well satisfied with Mr. Mowat’s new book on the Middle East. Though there are 
many weighty tomes available and many books of varying worth on different aspects 
of the area, it is hard to think of any book produced in the last 10 years which has packed 
so much into 250 pages. Without the profundity of Walter Laqueur or the charm of 
James Morris, the author succeeds admirably in what he sets out to do. There is a good 
bibliography. 

In a simple and modest narrative Sir Tom Hickinbotham tells us the history and 
problems of the Aden Colony and Protectorate. Sir Tom first went to Aden as a junior 
officer in the Indian Political Service in 1931, and thereafter served Aden in various jobs 
for most of the next 25 years, finishing as Governor and Commander-in-Chief. He seems 
to have enjoyed his time and, like so many Indian Politicals, revelled in the people he 
dealt with. Many books on the Middle East have sections on Aden, its neighbours, and 
its problems. Here is an intensely human account by one who knows every detail of 
the country and many of its personalities, from those who make the headlines to the 
humble worker in the Port Trust. 


Diinkirchen. By Hans-Adolf Jacobsen. (Kurt Vowinckelverlag, Neckargervind.) 
DM.9.80. 


This interesting monograph is the ninth of a series (Die Wehrmacht im Kampf) that 
is being written for the German Federal Army on évents of the second World War 
pending a comprehensive military history. It sets out to explain why, on 4th June, 
1940, when the German people were being told to celebrate ‘‘ the greatest encirclement 
battle of all time,” the British were simultaneously celebrating the safe arrival in England 
of almost the entire encircled force—about 360,000 British and French troops. 


How did it happen ? The generally accepted reason—the ‘ Halt’ order of 23rd May 
given to the German tanks when within sight of Dunkirk, about 12 miles away—is 
examined. According to the situation sketch-map given for 24th May, Kleist’s five 
armoured divisions, reduced to about half-strength by breakdowns and casualties (say 
to about 125 tanks each), were on a 30-mile front about the St. Omer canal between Aire 
and the coast. The halt order was given by General von Rundstedt, commanding the 
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southern group of armies, in order to give time for the three motorized divisions that he 
had held back on the Somme to close up with and strengthen Kleist’s armoured divisions, 
to which they belonged, before engaging in the Dunkirk attack on the 25th. The order 
itself was not so important as the opportunity it gave to Hitler the following morning, 
the 24th, to persuade Rundstedt that the German air bombers would destroy the northern 
allied force and block any escape from the coast. The Army had completed its task 
and had now only to contain the encircled force. To send tanks into the Flanders marshes 
with the possibility of their being overrun was, he added, a needless risk as they would 
all be required for the next operation against the remainder of the French Army. 


Rundstedt accepted the situation, and the temporary halt order virtually became a 
standstill. 


Herr Jacobsen finds this explanation inadequate. Putting it into the framework 
of the whole western offensive, he comes to the conclusion that the deeper-seated reason 
for the allied escape was the faulty direction of the later stages of the campaign in 
Belgium by Hitler’s headquarters. A radical difference of opinion arose about 2oth May, 
when the western thrust along the Aisne-Somme line reached the coast at Abbeville 
and had split the allied armies in two. Hitler, terrified of the slightest military set-back, 
was concerned mainly with preventing a reunion of the northern allied force with the 
remainder of the French Army south of the Aisne-Somme line; and therefore wished 
to place the maximum strength to hold the two forces apart. Brauchitsch and his Chief 
of Staff, Halder, believed the two separated allied forces to be too disorganized for such a 
move; and accordingly intended to encircle and finish off the northern allied force in 
Belgium as quickly as possible by sending strong outflanking forces along the coast from 
north and south in a pincer movement against its depth and rear. The essential was to 
appoint a single commander to co-ordinate the operation. General von Rundstedt was 
fully occupied in the defence of the Aisne-Somme line ; and his 4th Army, moving north 
on the front Valenciennes—Arras—Calais, would have to be placed under this single 
command together with General von Bock’s northern group of armies in Belgium. 


Brauchitsch, according to Halder’s diary, realized that he should co-ordinate the 
operation himself, and carry it through despite Hitler; but for three days he hesitated 
to take the responsibility. Finally, on the evening of the 23rd, he shirked it and handed 
the job over to General von Bock, to whom he transferred Rundstedt’s 4th Army without 
telling Hitler. Bock at once accepted, but regretted that so much valuable time had 
been lost. Actually it was already too late. When Hitler heard of the order the following 
morning from Rundstedt he was furious and at once cancelled it as being militarily and 
psychologically wrong and also to show that he was “ not merely the nominal head of 
Germany’s armed forces.’ Thenceforward the encircling operation had no single 
commander to co-ordinate it and the German forces engaged lost interest. ‘‘ These 
mistakes in the German leadership—and not only the halt order of 23rd May—were the 
decisive reasons, together with the allied defence, why the northern allied force was 
able to escape from Dunkirk back to England.” 


Herr Jacobsen’s point is that if the encircling operation had been co-ordinated from 
20th May as planned, the strong outflanking forces moving along the coast would already 
have been reinforced and strengthened, and no halt order would have been given on 
the 23rd. Hitler’s belief that the German air striking power would be able to finish off 
the northern allied force unaided would have found no support; and the encircling 
operation would have been quickly completed in the classic manner. Instead, Hitler 
got his way ; and “ so began his gradual assumption of the military as well as the political 
control of Germany’s destiny that was to lead her down the slippery path into the abyss.” 
As in 1914, the German Army had prepared the way for a great Cannae victory, but 
once again it lacked a modern Hannibal to pull it off. 


Fourteen useful situation maps are given and the text is studded with references 
and notes, including explanations where the conclusions differ from those of British and 
other writers on the subject. 
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The March of Conquest: The German Victories in Western Europe, 1940. 
By Telford Taylor. (Edward Hulton.) 42s. 


This is not just another notable book on the fall of France; it is something more 
exciting, for besides being a scholarly account of the German victories in western Europe, 
it is also a penetrating study of the relationship between tactics and strategy. In it, 
its able author examines the basic problem in all wars; it is that, unless the initial plan 
is founded on a sound and all-embracing strategy, even the most brilliant tactical 
victories are no guarantee against ultimate defeat. His thesis is concisely set out in his 
introduction, and after a well-documented and impartial examination of the campaigns 
fought, it is analysed in his final chapter. Therefore, to gain full profit from his book, 
the reader would be well advised to read its opening and closing sections before he tackles 
it as a whole. 


After the fall of France the German military position seemed impregnable; how 
came it that it was nothing of the sort ? Mr. Taylor’s answer is :— 


(1) “‘ The Germans failed to plan for the very contingency of the overwhelming 
victory which they so rapidly achieved.” 

(2) And when “the British withdrew across the Channel, Hitler did not know 
--what to do next.” 


The second statement is surely a mistaken one. Certainly Hitler had failed to plan 
for the contingency—that is, for an invasion of Britain—but in spite of this colossal 
omission his next move, long contemplated, was strategically well reasoned. Britain, 
though invulnerable, would remain impotent as long as she was unable to form another 
continental coalition, which in the circumstances could only mean an alliance with 
Russia. Therefore, could Hitler knock out Russia, Britain would remain impotent and 
the elimination of Russia would in all probability also eliminate the United States as a 
potential British ally. Should this happen, then Britain would eventually be compelled 
to accept a negotiated peace. 


It was not that Hitler did not know what to do next, but that he set out to do it 


in the wrong way. As Mr. Taylor points out: ‘ Indeed, the Russian campaign might . 


have had a favourable outcome for Germany had it been . . . coupled with an occupation 
policy designed to cultivate anti-Bolshevist and Ukranian separatist sentiments... .” 
In other words, had the aim of Hitler’s grand strategy been to overthrow Russia by 
internal revolution instead of by external conquest, he might have exploded the entire 
Bolshevik régime and won his eastern war at a minimum cost. Indirectly, this would 
have meant a decisive British political defeat. 


As regards the first of the above two statements, in his final chapter Mr. Taylor 
writes that : ‘“‘ Had France been the principal enemy, it could be said that the Wehrmacht 
followed [the] teachings [of] . . . Gneisenau, Clausewitz, Moltke, and the other demigods 
of the officers corps . . . to the letter in 1940. But Hitler and his generals realized full 
well that Britain was the main foe.’’ Surely this is contrary to the bulk of the evidence 
we have on Hitler’s strategic outlook, and should it be correct, why did not he and his 
generals long before the war make ready to invade Britain ? Mr. Taylor’s answer is: 
“‘ The classic German military writings did not guide them toward a strategy suitable 
to the situation they confronted.” So far as Clausewitz’s On War is concerned, this is 
incorrect ; for when he considered a war against a coalition he wrote: ‘“‘We may 
establish it as a principle, that if we can conquer ali our enemies by conquering one of 
them, the defeat of that one must be the aim of the war, because in that one we hit the 
common centre of gravity of the whole war.” 


In all wars against a British coalition this has been proved to be true; as long as 
Britain was undefeated, coalition: could follow coalition. It was because Hitler failed 
to see that Britain was the commor: centre of gravity of the war, and that she had either 
to be invaded or starved into surrender, that his initial plan was at fault. Also in his 
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war with Russia, because he did not realize that her vastness rendered her invulnerable 
to a successful invasion, the sole hope of defeating her was to attack her on her inner 
front. Because of these two enormous strategical lapses, his amazing tactical victories 
led to ignominious defeat and to the destruction of the Third Reich which he had 
proclaimed was to endure for a thousand years. 


These criticisms are in no way made to denigrate this highly instructive book, rather 
to recommend it, because it is so full of instruction that criticism is bound to arise, and 
the more it is awakened in the mind of the reader, the greater will be his profit. 


In Flanders Fields. By Leon Wolff. (Longmans.) 25s. 


There are few, if any, new facts in this book. The sorry tale of inept political and 
military direction; the almost criminal bickerings between politicians and soldiers ; 
the unbelievable manner in which troops were thrown into battle time and time again 
despite the same unfavourable conditions; the struggle between ‘easterners’ and 
‘ westerners ’—the story of these aspects of the first World War has been told in full 
by other writers. What is remarkable in this book—as Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 
points out in his introduction—is that an American author, who was not a participant 
in that war, should be able to give such a vivid and accurate picture of life in those days. 
It is also refreshing to get away from the partisan spirit in which most British writers 
have dealt with these events. 


The excuse, but hardly a satisfactory explanation, for the mismanagement and 
mistakes of 1914-18 was that Britain had not been engaged in a major war for a century, 
and neither politicians nor Service leaders knew how to organize or direct world-wide 
operations on a great scale. The soldiers were called upon to fight a type of war which 
they had never contemplated, and to handle forces, and solve problems, which were 
beyond their ken. Moreover, a social revolution was in its early stages and had brought 
to the fore a new type of politician. Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Douglas Haig were poles 
apart in outlook. There was apparently no real effort at co-operation between them ; 
indeed they seemingly rarely behaved with normal courtesy to each other. By the date 
of the events described in this book we had been at war for three years, but those at the 
top do not appear to have learned very much. 


In retrospect it seems that what is commonly known as the Passchendaele offensive 
was the height of folly. But we must not be too severe in our judgment of the soldiers. 
Had these battles not taken place Mr. Lloyd George would almost certainly have had his 
way and many British divisions would have been transferred to the Italian front. In that 
event it is possible, if not probable, that the offensive operations which the Germans 
staged in the spring and early summer of 1918 on the Western Front would have met 
with decisive success. The great fault was to continue operations when it should have 
been clear that weather conditions, and German reinforcements from the collapsing 
Russian front, had brought the 1917 offensive to a standstill. 

Fortunately, in the long run we were to learn from these mistakes. More than 
20 years later we were able to field a better team of politicians and Service leaders to 
direct the second World War, and had trained a more professional body of senior officers 
to fight our battles. 


A good book, well illustrated, and with adequate maps. 


NAVAL 
Full Cycle. By Rear-Admiral W. S. Chalmers, C.B.E., D.S.C. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
30S. 

“Deeply though we must deplore his loss, we cannot but rejoice that he lived to 
see the full cycle from the desperate days of Dunkirk to the triumphant return to 
France.’’ Thus the First Lord in the House of Commons, 7th March, 1945. Yet the 
cycle was on an even greater scale as far as Ramsay himself was concerned for, having 
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retired from the Navy three years before the war in somewhat unusual circumstances 
he was brought back to become one of the outstanding commanders of the war. 


This book will be as welcome to soldiers and airmen as it is to sailors; for all the 
operations in which Admiral Ramsay figured so prominently were very much combined 
ones—Dunkirk, the invasions of North Africa, Sicily, and France. It should also have a 
strong appeal to many outside the Services to whom the official war histories are often 
not immediately available. For Full Cycle describes those operations in much detail 
and also reviews their causes and effects. One senses an author’s difficulty in the handling 
of these backgrounds; for if they are overdone the biographical narrative may be 
swamped, and if insufficiently explained, the full significance of the operations is lost. 
The author has dealt with the problem in a masterly manner, for the background is so 
painted as to throw the foreground into full prominence. And Ramsay is always in the 
picture. Battles are vividly described ; the amazing dog-fights at Boulogne and Calais— 
where the Navy, Army, and the enemy were so inextricably mixed up—especially so. 


The stories of all wars tell us not only about the clashes of arms but also those of 
personalities. Ramsay has been called a ‘ difficult’ man and in a sense this is true 
enough. If ‘ difficult’ is applied to a man who, having a very special knowledge of his 
subject and, finding himself in a position largely responsible for the handling of an 
important operation, will not at once accept the plan of another which he feels inferior 
to his own, then Ramsay was difficult. He must have felt in goodly company, for in 
the same sense such great leaders as Cunningham, Montgomery, Alanbrooke, and, of 
course, Churchill—and not forgetting Nelson, St. Vincent, and Wellington—were all 
difficult. Such differences of opinion as occurred in the late war never led to personal 
antagonisms or to serious delays. 


For the rest, Ramsay stood out as a commander admired by his fellow admirals 
and by all those in the Army and Royal Air Force with whom he worked so closely. 
And he got on easily with Americans and Frenchmen. As to those under him, officers 
and men, we see unlimited devotion and admiration—a band of brothers indeed. 


Full Cycle should easily find a place among the best war books of this nature. 


The Eclipse of the German Navy. By Thaddeus V. Tuleja. (J. MM. Dent and Sons.) 
21s. 


The clue to this book is better conveyed by the title under which it was published 
in America: Twilight of the Sea Gods. Written by an officer of the U.S. Naval Reserve 
with a journalist’s eye for atmosphere, it concentrates on those naval actions which hit 
the headlines—the sinking of the Royal Oak, the Battle of the River Plate, the remarkable 
performance of the armed merchant raider Pinguin, the escape of the German warships 
from Brest, and the last hours of the Bismarck, Scharnhorst, and Twpitz, with emphasis 
on the German side of these actions. 


The style is that of a reporter, occasionally reproducing the ‘ actual’ conversations 
between the principal actors in the German ships. A curious feature is the frequent 
allusion to obscure figures of Norse and Greek mythology ; thus, in the 30 pages devoted 
to Prien’s exploit, we read that ‘‘ as the Royal Oak settled, Aegir’s spouse, Ran, death 
deity of the sea, slowly reached her watery arms around the doomed battleship, and 
drew over 800 officers and men to her cold bosom.” It is a style less favoured here than 
in Germany, where a book of this nature would be described as a Tatsachenroman—a 
factual tale. The author tells us nothing new about these well-known episodes of the 
naval war, and his evaluation of the general naval situation is somewhat over-simplified. 
Perhaps the main interest lies in this brief pen-portraits of German naval personalities 
such as Prien, Langsdorff, Ciliax, Raeder, and Dénitz, evidently based partly on details 
supplied by their fellow-officers. 
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The Fleet That Had to Die. By Richard Hough. (Hamish Hamilton.) 18s. 


Mr. Hough made a happy choice when he selected the voyage of the Russian fleet 
from the Baltic to the Sea of Japan during the Russo-Japanese War as the subject of 
his book. The story has in it everything that an author could wish for ; humour, pathos, 
high endeavour, futility, skill, bungling, courage, even cowardice, and with a deep sense 
of fatality hanging over the whole expedition. One has to add to this mixture a dramatic 
use of words which Mr. Hough uses to good account; so well indeed does he write that 
it comes almost as a shock to realize that this is his first book. It is so good that one 
naturally takes it as the work of an experienced historian. 

We could well do with many more books of this sort. In his bibliography at the 
end of his book, Mr. Hough lists the sources he has consulted and it is evident that he 
has been to great pains to get his facts correct. His judgment of balance throughout is 
beyond praise, with no one incident being given more or less emphasis than it deserves. 
The book leads naturally into the tremendous tragi-comic climax of Tsushima, its result 
a foregone conclusion from all that has come before. This is a book that everyone will 
enjoy and that should on no account be overlooked. 


The Secret Capture. By Captain S. W. Roskill, R.N. (Collins.) 16s. 


In The Secret Capture, Captain Roskill reveals one of the best kept secrets of the last 
war. It was so good a secret that even the crew of the German U-boat concerned did 
not know that their submarine had, for a time, been captured and had revealed much 
information that was of priceless value in the Battle of the Atlantic. After having been 
blown to the surface oy depth charges and abandoned by her crew, U.110 was boarded 
and taken in tow by H.M.S. Bulldog. She foundered later in heavy weather, but by that 
time she had been stripped of everything of value and the rich harvest had been safely 
gathered in. How rich it was only later became apparent as the decision in the great 
battle slowly swung in favour of the allies. 


Captain Roskill, as readers of The War at Sea well know, is an author who takes 
the utmost pains in the collection and sifting of evidence and who then assembles his 
facts with a compelling mastery of style. In comparison with The War at Sea, of course, 
this little book is a lightweight, but nonetheless it is of intense interest in the curtain 
it lifts on one of the most important captures made during the course of the war. 


Nautilus 90 North. By Commander W. R. Anderson, U.S. Navy, with Clay Blair, Jr. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 15s. 


On 3rd August, 1958, the U.S. atomic submarine Nautilus passed beneath the 
North Pole during an 1,800-mile submerged voyage from the Bering Strait to the 
Greenland Sea. This remarkable feat was accomplished under conditions of complete 
secrecy, partly because it involved approaching the Russian coast in the Bering Strait 
but mainly because the U.S. Navy preferred to score a success before talking about it— 
a policy not always adopted by the rocket pioneers at Cape Canaveral. 


In an interesting little book Commander Anderson, who has been in command of 
Nautilus for the past three years, gives a straightforward account of the preparations, 
the difficulties and hazards of this successful venture, and of the two previous probes 
under the Arctic ice pack. In June, 1958, an attempt to reach the North Pole was 
abandoned because of the unexpected depth of the drift ice in the shallow Chukchi Sea ; 
six weeks later the attempt succeeded only because the ice pack had receded sufficiently 
to enable Nautilus to reach the deep water of the Barrow Sea Valley, and thereafter she 
met with no further obstructions. Yet, in the words of her captain, “ the world about 
us—the darkness below the ice—was as unmeasured as the far side of the moon.” He 
pays generous tribute to Vice-Admiral Rickover, ‘ the father of the atomic submarine,’ 
and to all who made the journey possible, not least to his own well-trained crew. 


The citation awarded to the Nautilus by President Eisenhower included the state- 
ment that “‘ this voyage opens the possibility of a new commercial seaway, a north-west 
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passage between the major oceans of the world.” It is a vision that may take years 
to accomplish. Meanwhile another atomic submarine, the Skate, using special ice- 
breaking equipment, surfaced at the geographical North Pole in March, 1959, and we 
may expect further hydrographic and navigational research in these remote waters, 
which have acquired a new importance for submarines armed with nuclear missiles. 


Professional readers may be disappointed that the book omits so much that would 
be of great interest, such as the results of the automatic fathometer readings, which 
show the contours of the ocean bed and of the ice above the submarine. No details are 
given of the inertial navigation system or the special gyro-compass for navigation in 
very high latitudes. It is understandable that all such information remains classified, 
for the U.S. Navy has put an immense effort into nuclear submarines, and these pioneering 
operations—equalling the exploits of Columbus and Vasco da Gama, but without any 
of the discomfort—have important military implications as well as scientific value. 


ARMY 
The Tanks. By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. (Cassell.) Two Volumes, 70s. 


It ig.rare to come across a book for which one’s admiration is immediate and whole- 
hearted, and even if one suspects that a case could be made against certain of this book’s 
arguments, the exhilaration is no less. The author is, of course, an experienced artist ; 
of his 40 years of military writing this is perhaps his finest work, and with regard to the 
subject—the rise and development of mechanized armour—he holds a particularly inti- 
mate position, having been identified with it for so long. But his own part in the story, 
as here told, is never obtrusive. 


The book is three things: a history of which the Royal Tank Regiment may well 
be proud, going into sufficient detail of names and places to make future generations 
relive the Regiment’s past; a study of the struggle for survival and the evolution of an 
arm which went far to revolutionize war on land; and, in the second volume, a com- 
mentary on certain aspects of the waging of the war of 1939-1945 which is essential 
reading for the serious student whether he be a tank man or not. 


Of these three things the second is for the general reader the most intriguing, the 
most memorable, and in certain aspects the most arguable. The years concerned are 
from 1918 to 1939, and they take up the whole of the second half of the first volume. 
After its quite undeniable successes from Cambrai onwards, what was to be done, in a 
world of ‘ let’s get back to peace-time soldiering,’ with a corps which didn’t seem to 
fit, led by enthusiasts and backed by reformers ? 


It is not a pretty story, but to place all the blame on the ‘ go-slow’ school, the 
‘ great future for cavalry’ school, and on those who blew first hot and then cold, is a 
trap into which Captain Liddell Hart does not fall. But he does make an overwhelming 
case for those who saw the tremendous future of mobile armour, and in this setting 
certain incidents and expressed opinions make unpleasant reading. These include the 
direction of the ‘ Battle of Hungerford,’ described in the early part of Chapter VIII, and 
the quite idiotic remarks of a Secretary of State whem announcing the mechanization 
of certain cavalry regiments. In such an atmosphere did the new arm fight for breath. 


Great tribute is paid to the leaders and prophets of armoured warfare, Fuller, 
Martel, Pile, Lindsay, Broad, Hobart, and others. By no means saints, sometimes 
inclined, like all reformers, to be ‘ difficult,’ they did an indispensable job, and some fell 
by the wayside, to retirement, to irrelevant staff appointments, to obscure Indian 
commands, to the Home Guard. What Lord Milner described as ‘‘ the pain ‘of a new 
idea ’’ was indeed protracted. 


Yet the dawn was coming. “There were indications of a rush to climb on the 
armoured band-wagon even before the second World War started, and when by the end 
of June, 1940, our enemies had shown us they could recognize a good thing even if we 
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couldn’t, ‘the Tanks’ had arrived. Volume II shows the fruition of the seed and it 
speaks for itself. Tactics, organization, armament, the human element, all are faithfully 
dealt with. 


The historical committee of the Royal Tank Regiment are to be congratulated on 
the plan for their history and on the choice of their principal author. We are all in debt 
to him and his helpers for producing a Regimental history which is also a military study 
of the first importance, of absorbing interest and of high literary merit. 


AIR 


The Air Forces of the World. By William Green and John Fricker. (Macdonald.) 
60s. 


In this well-produced reference book the authors supply a great deal of useful 
information about the air forces of 70 different countries of the world—some of them, 
such as Mongolia, Ethiopia, and Cambodia, hitherto little known. The many details 
given include the history and development of these forces as well as pictures of repre- 
sentative aircraft now in use. A number of the photographs are here published for the 
first time. There is also an excellent colour section showing the national insignia of che 
various air forces, which are refreshing in their originality and variety. 


Altogether the authors are to be congratulated in having carried out their ambitious 
task in a manner which will satisfy not only the military student but also a wider public. 
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CONE OF SILENCE. By David Beaty. (Secker and Warburg, 1959.) 16s. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 
CHOICE FOR SURVIVAL. By Louis J. Halle. (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1958.) 
$2.75. 


BravE New Wor.p ReEvisiTEp. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus, 1958.) 
12s. 6d. 


THE GREAT Powers. By Max Beloff. (Allen and Unwin, 1959.) 20s. 
THe THrrRD Woritp War. By Harry Welton. (Pall Mall Press, 1959.) 21s. 


THE Causes OF WorLD War III. By Wright G. Mills. (Secker and Warburg, 1958.) 
158. 

Five IDEAS THAT CHANGE THE WorLD. By Barbara Ward. (Hamish Hamilton, 1959.) 
12s. 6d. 

TomMoRROw Is ALREADY HERE. By Robert Jungk. (Hart-Davis, 1952.) 16s. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE UNIVERSE. (Reith Lectures for 1958.) By Sir A. Lovell, 
(Oxford University Press, 1959.) 10s. 6d. 





to 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


THE UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN PoLicy: THE NExT PHASE. By Thomas K. Finletter. (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1058.) 25s. 
AMERICAN Diplomacy. By George Kennan. (Secker and Warburg, 1953.) 12s. 6d. 


ForGING A NEw SworD: A STUDY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. By William R. 
Kintner. (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1958.) $4.50. Presented by the 
publishers. 


THE D.A’s Man. By Danforth and Horan. (Gollancz, 1957.) 21s. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE ARABS. A Study of Fifty Years, 1908-1958. By Lieut.- 
General Sir John Bagot Glubb. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 30s. Presented by the 
publishers. 


REVOLUTION IN IRAQ. By Caractacus. (Gollancz, 1959.) 16s. 

Eruiopia Topay. By Ernest W. Luther. (London University Press, 1958.) 25s. 
THE CARAVAN Moves On. (Turkey.) By Irfan Orga. (Secker and Warburg, 1958.) 21s. 
THE SEAT OF PiLaTE. By John Marlowe. (Cresset Press, 1959.) 30s. 

Syria. “A Short History. By Philip K. Hitti. (Macmillan, 1959.) 21s. 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 
SouTH East ASIA AND THE WoRLD Topay. By Claude A. Buss. (Van Nostrand, 1958.) 
gs. 6d. 
New GUINEA AND AUSTRALIA. Edited by John Wilkes. (Angus and Robertson.) 25s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THE AGE OF FIREARMS. By Robert Held. (Cassell, 1959.) 50s. 
THE Great Civitr War. A Military History of the First Civil War, 1642-1646. By 


Lieut.-Colonel Alfred H. Burne and Lieut.-Colonel Peter Young. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1959.) 36s. Presented by the publishers. 


THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. By Brian Connell. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1959.) 21s. 
Presented by the publishers. 


WOLFE AT QUEBEC. By Christopher Hibbert. (Longmans, 1959.) 21s. Presented by 
the publishers. 


NAPOLEON’S RussIAN CAMPAIGN. By Count P. P. de Ségur. (Michael Joseph, 1959.) 
21s. Presented by the publishers. 


THE ZIMMERMANN TELEGRAM. By Barbara W. Tuchman. (Constable, 1959.) 18s. 
Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 

In FLANDERS FIELDS. By Leon Wolff. (Longmans, 1959.) 25s. Presented by the 
publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 

PRINCESS PATRICIA’S CANADIAN LIGHT INFANTRY, 1919-1957. Volume III. By 
G. R. Stevens. (Southam, 1958.) Presented by the Regiment. 


In QUEST OF THE NORTH-WEST PassaGE. By H. Leslie Neatby. (Constable, 1958.) 
21s. Presented by the publishers. 


THE RANEE OF JHANSI. By D. V. Tahmankar. (MacGibbon and Kee, 1958.) 21s. 
Presented by the publishers. 


THE HEART OF INDIA. By Alexander Campbell. (Constable, 1958.) 18s. 6d. 
CONTRABAND CARGOES. By Neville Williams. (Longmans, 1959.) 25s. 

Tue DivipEp Lanp. (Greece.) By Geoffrey Chandler. (Macmillan, 1959.) 21s. 
GEOGRAPHY OF WORLD AFFAIRS. By J. P. Cole. (Penguin, 1959.) 3s. 6d. 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. By W. D. Scott.. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954.) 54s. 6d. 

















PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


CALL THE Doctor. By E. S. Turner. 


Let Us Finp HEROES. By Gregory Solon. 
THE LESSER INFORTUNE. 
THE SLEEPWALKERS. By Arthur Koestler. 


THE GREAT TIDE. By Hilda Grieve. 
the publishers. 
GREAT EscaPE STORIES. By Eric Williams. 


Presented by the publishers. 


(Michael Joseph, 1958.) 
(Constable, 1959.) 
By Rayner Heppenstall. 


(The Heirloom Library, 1958.) 
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21s. 
16s. 


(Cape, 1953.) 12s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson, 1959.) 25s. 
(County of Essex, 1959.) 30s. Presented by 


12s. 6d 


RECOMMENDED ARTICLES 


WAR AND THE SERVICES 


GRAND STRATEGY AND MISSILE STRATEGY 
A-POWER FOR AIRCRAFT 

AIR POWER FOR THE ATOMIC AGE ARMY 
Escort TypEs SINCE THE WAR ... 

A1R LANDED ARMOURED INFANTRY 
BLANK WHITE PAPER (Defence, 1959) 


Soviet LOGISTICS IN THE ARCTIC 


Can WE Limit NUCLEAR WAR ?... 


LESSONS DRAWN IN 
War III 
STRATEGIC MOBILITY 


ADVANCE FROM WORLD 


Low LEVEL BOMBING 
TIME AS A CONCEPT IN MILITARY STRATEGY 
EDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP 


CLosE AIR SUPPORT IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


Air Power, Winter, 1958/59. 
Ordnance, January-February, 1959. 
Military Review, February, 1959. 
Naval Review, January, 1959. 
Armor, January-February, 1959. 
The Economist, 14th February, 1959. 


U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
February, 1959. 
Military Review, March, 1959. 


Military Review, March, 1959. 
Interavia, March, 1959. 
Interavia, March, 1959. 
Military Review, April, 1959. 
1959. 


1959. 


Military Review, April, 
Military Review, April, 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


THE GULF OF AQABA: TRIGGER FOR CONFLICT 


RAPACKI PLAN. (Revised.) 


AN INDEPENDENT CYPRUS... ‘ 

FEDERATION STILL? (Nyasaland.) 

THE VORTEX IN BERLIN 

THE CHANGING COMMONWEALTH ... 

CHINA AND THE WORLD 

New TEstTs FoR N.A.T.O.... 

SoviET ARMS AND GERMAN UNITY 

CONTROL OF THE PANAMA CANAL 

CLASS AND CONFLICT IN BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
Cuina’s HunGARY. (Tibet.) 


THE IRAQI TRAGEDY 


U.S. Naval Institute 
January, 1959. 

Commonwealth Survey, 20th January, 
1959. 

The Economist, 14th February, 1959. 


Proceedings, 


The Economist, 7th March, 1959. 
Round Table, March, 1959. 
Round Table, March, 1959. 
International Affairs, April, 1959. 
Foreign Affairs, April, 1959. 
Foreign Affairs, April, 1959. 
Foreign Affairs, April, 1959. 
Foreign Affairs, April, 1959. 

The Economist, 4th April, 1959. 
The Economist, 4th April, 1959. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARTICLES MAY BE SEEN IN THE LIBRARY 





ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


TUESDAY, IOTH MARCH, 1959 


The 128th Anniversary Meeting of the Royal United Service Institution was 
held at the Institution, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, on Tuesday, roth March, 1959, 
at 3 p.m. 

GENERAL SIR GEORGE ERSKINE, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., was in the chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I call the 128th Anniversary Meeting of the Royal United 
Service Institution to order and ask the Secretary to read the notice convening the 
meeting. 


THE SECRETARY (Lieut.-Colonel. P. S. M. Wilkinson) read the notice convening 
the meeting. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1958 
The Council have the honour to present their Annual Report for the year 1958. 


COUNCIL 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Air Chief Marshal Sir James M. Robb, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., 
was elected a Vice-President. 
ELECTED MEMBERS 
The following Members were re-elected at the Anniversary Meeting held on 
11th March, 1958 :— 
General Sir Campbell R. Hardy, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., R.M. 
General Sir George Erskine, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 
General Sir Richard N. Gale, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
Brigadier J. A. Longmore, C.B., C.B.E., T.D., D.L. 
Colonel J. A. T. Barstow, D.S.O., T.D. 


The following elections were made to vacancies on the Council :— 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Claude B. R. Pelly, K.C.B., C.B.E., M.C., A.D.C. 
Lieut.-General Sir William H. Stratton, K.C.B., C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Captain J. G. Young, D.S.C., V.R.D., R.N.V.R. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS 
Captain M. J. Ross, D.S.C., R.N., accepted the invitation of the Council to 
serve as Admiralty Representative. 


Lieut.-General Sir Gerald Lathbury, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E., accepted the 
invitation of the Council to serve as War Office Reperesentative. 


Air Vice-Marshal J. Worrall, D.F.C., accepted the invitation of the Council to 
serve as Air Ministry Representative. 


Ex OFFICIO MEMBERS 


The following accepted the invitation of the Council to become an ex officio 
Member of the Council on taking up the appointment shown :— 


Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir William F. Dickson, G.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.S.O., A.F.C., Chief of the Defence Staff. 








St 
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General Sir Francis W. Festing, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. 


a Major-General W. R. Cox, C.B., D.S.O., Director, Territorial Army and 
adets. 

General Sir Geoffrey K. Bourne, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., Commandant 
of the Imperial Defence College. 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir Laurence Sinclair, G.C., K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
Commandant of the Joint Services Staff College. 

Captain J. C. C. Henley, R.N., Director of the Royal Naval Staff College. 


Major-General R. H. Hewetson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., Commandant of the 
Staff College, Camberley. 


HONORARY MEMBER 


Major-General R. W. Knight, O.B.E., Head of the Australian Joint Services 
Staff in London, accepted Honorary Membership of the Council. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The total number of members on the roll at the end of 1958 was 6,200 compared 
with 6,230 in 1957. During the year 264 members joined the Institution compared 
with 210 in 1956. The following shows the figures for the past seven years :— 


Joined Re- Deceased Struck 
Year Annual Life Total signed Annual Life off Total 
1958... <9 204 60 264 177 ~ 47 39 31 294 
1957 ... Ms 167 43 210 138 51 30 30 249 
1956... apy 222 =«64 286 120 43 25 20 208 
1955... ied 239 «4248 287 142 56 35 22 255 
1954 ... a 199 43 242 192 48 29 34 303 
1953... nae 190 57 247 184 34 42 18 278 
1952 ... _ 197 53 250 206 56 21 26 309 
The details of members joining during the year are as follows :— 

Regular Army ... 134 

Royal Air Force 

Royal Navy 


Canadian Forces 

Territorial Army , 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
Royal Naval Reserve ... - 
Indian Forces 

Royal Marines ... 

Pakistani Forces 

South African Forces ... wd 
Women’s Royal Naval Service: 
New Zealand Forces 

Australian Forces 

Civilian ... 


iw) 
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FINANCE 


The excess of expenditure over income is £4,090 7s. 5d. compared with a similar 
excess in 1957 of £1,446 19s. 2d. 


Comparisons of the principal items of Receipts and Expenditure are shown 
below :— 


RECEIPTS 
1958 1957 

i). os ¢&. 
Annual Subscriptions ee 6685 182 6714 18 9 
Life Subscriptions (amount brought to credit) .. 2,296 610 2,269 10 0 
Museum i ‘ie ~ is ~~ .. 35979 9 0 3629 16 6 
Journal Sales is wee ass “dk ih. Ve 2. 2. 2a 1 
Journal Advertisements _... ' bd .. 1,009 1211 1,181 11 9 
Sales of Catalogues and Pamphlets % = 4411 7 56 4 7 
Income Tax received under Deed of Covenant ... ——w— 1,921 9 4 


Life subscriptions brought to credit represent {1 10s. Od. from each Life Member 
whose capital payment has not yet been so expended; the balance is held in the 
Life Subscription Fund. 


Donations from three Life Members of the Institution, supplementary to their 
original subscriptions paid in 1895, 1896 and 1924, are gratefully acknowledged. 


Refund of Tax. At the beginning of the year, The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue discontinued the refund of tax on covenanted subscriptions and also 
disallowed a supplementary claim for £190 for 1957. The Chairman of the Finance 
Committee proposes to make a statement at the Annual General Meeting. 


EXPENDITURE 
1958 1957 

eo eS { --6-@ 

Salaries and Allowances, Wages and National 
Insurance es is a hae .- 11883 4 3 11,589 0 4 
Journal Printing _.... ti esi .. 4,698 1 7 4,869 4 10 
Library—Purchase of Books| i ine “— 721 11 2 639 5 8 
Binding see an sii nes ne ee 68 9 6 82 10 0 
Heating a ibe os 7 an ons 376 7 0 375 19 2 
Electricity... a eee om 73716 0 61414 6 
General Repairs and Maintenance _ side Sie 711 10 4 9010 7 
Other Printing and er its bts ‘de 304 11 8 266 19 5 
Museum Expenses ... pe ‘a wok 6 6° 3 8 0 
Journal Postage me _ one a sae 787 2 5 578 17 3 


Library. The service has been further enlarged during the year. The combined 
allotment for books and binding was {650 against a total expenditure of £790 Os. 8d. 
but there was an under-expenditure of £93 13s. 9d. for the Museum. 


General Repairs and Maintenance. Of the total expenditure of {711 10s. 4d., 
£650 was drawn from the Maintenance Reserve Account, and included the cost of 
re-laying of the Library Floor, the washing-down of the Lecture Theatre, the 
redecoration of the Secretary’s Office and plumbing repairs. The settees and arm- 
chairs in the Reading Room were re-upholstered by Attendant A. C. Freeman, and 
his excellent work is much appreciated. 


Electricity and Journal Postage. These reflect Government increases for a full 
year. 
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JOURNAL 


The popularity of the Journal was well maintained throughout the year due 
to the high standard and importance of the lectures and articles, including some by 
experts from other countries. More useful contacts abroad have been made which, 
it is hoped, will result in further articles for the Journal. 


Considerable and willing assistance has once again been given by the Service 
Departments, Commandants of Staff Colleges, and the Admiralty, War Office, and Air 
Ministry representatives on the Council in preparing the lecture programme, in 
gaining approval of articles written by serving officers, and in general and helpful 
advice to the Editor on many matters. 


LIBRARY 


The policy of making the library still more suitable for modern needs, i.e., 
more helpful to students of modern problems, has been continued and developed. 
Its fruits are shown in the increasing visits by serving officers and the constant 
demand for books on modern war problems. These we are now almost always able 
to supply with the minimum waiting time. The occasional delay in obtaining books 
whose source is the United States is one of the remaining obstacles to a perfect 
service, but we are very lucky in the help we have received in this matter. We 
hope to improve the supply of books still further in 1959. 


It is becoming a matter of urgency to carry out a major reshelving of the library. 
A long step has been made in removing the bulk of the Army Lists from the main 
library to the new shelves on the balcony. This gives some room for manceuvre 
but further work must depend on labour being available. The present staff is barely 


adequate for day to day running of the library and can spare no time for re- 
organization. 


Resources now available in the reading room for the study of current military 
and civil affairs are far greater than are at present used. These things take a long 
time to ‘‘ get round,” though there are signs already that more members are interested. 
The number of magazines and journals has been much increased and all articles 
likely to be useful are indexed. All the furnishing improvements recommended in 
the 1957 report have now been installed and they vastly enhance the value and the 
attraction of the room. More measures are in hand to make the reading room the 
real study centre of the R.U.S.I. 


MUSEUM 


During 1958, there were 48,186 paid admissions to the Museum, made up of 
31,512 adults and 16,674 children. Free admission was given to 1,403 members of 
the Services and to 288 cadets, scouts and school parties, as well as to members’ 
guests passing through the private entrance from the Institution. The total number, 
excluding guests, was 49,877, compared with 52,241 in 1957, a decrease of 2,364. 
The weather was particularly bad during part of the seasonal peak period. 


A collection of notice boards at the Museum entrance was considered to detract 
from the architecture of the building. With the generous co-operation of the Ministry 


of Works this has recently been heavily reduced and the result has met with general 
approval. 


At no cost to the Museum the centre window of the Crypt has been equipped 
with a transparency viewer to take coloured illustrations of the latest types of 
Service aircraft, and these are changed periodically. The Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for Air took a personal interest in this and the Museum is indebted 
to him and to the Public Relations Department at the Ministry for their help. 
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ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 





1957 


14,474 


1,547 


650 


£64,564 


£ s. d. ch = 
ACCUMULATED FunpD— 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities 

at 3lst December, 1957 si am ... 38,559 6 10 

Add : Appreciation of Investments since 
3lst December, 1957 2,543 0 2 
41,102 7 0 

Less : Revenue Account— 
Deficit per annexed Account Ed ... 4,090 7 


5 
37,011 19 7 


MusEuM ExXnuiBits PuRCHASE FUND ... a ee 690 10 7 


LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION FUND 


LiFe SUBSCRIPTION FUND 


DISCRETIONARY FUND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAID IN ADVANCE 


CREDITORS ... 


BANK OVERDRAFT... 


MAINTENANCE RESERVE... 


Joun A. Loncmore, 


5,251 11 1 


15,586 2 9 


1,695 18 9 


788 15 9 


2,685 11 0 


3,838 0 0 


Brigadier, Chairman, Finance Committee. 


P. S. M. Wirxrnson, Lieut.-Colonel, Secretary. 


£67,548 9 6 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
We have audited the above Balance Sheet dated 31st 
December, 1958, and have obtained all the information 
and explanations we have required. In our opinion such 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit 

ALDERMAN’s House, 

Bisnopscate, Lonpown, E.C.2, 
22nd January, 1959. 








~s] 


14,¢ 


1,5 


11,0) 


aerebpe™ &£o&'! 
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BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1958 





1957 
£ 
23,102 


7,642 


5,185 


14,474 


1,547 


11,011 
902 

701 
‘£64,564 


LEASEHOLD BUILDING, Whitehall, S.W.1 ; 

FURNITURE, FIXTURES, FITTINGS (as valued for 
Insurance at 4th July, 1945, with subsequent 
additions at cost) ; ay <a fis ie 


LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION FuNnD— 

Premiums paid to 31st December, 1957, on Insurance 

Policies for £23,100 expiring October, 1972 
Add; Premium paid during the year 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION FuND— 
Investments at Market Prices, 3lst December, 1958— 
£2,500 Os. Od. 3% Savings Bonds, 1960-70 
£3,988 9s. 5d. 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75 = 
£2,004 12s. 3d. Met. Water Board 3% ‘“‘ B”’ Stock 
£2,868 lls. 1d. 3% Redemption Stock, 1986-96... 
£4,891 6s. 3d. 3% British Transport Guaranteed 
Stock, 1978-88 _... 

£1,080 Os. 0d. 3% Conversion Loan ae 

260 General Electric Co., Ltd., £1 Ordinary Shares 

1,000 Indian and General Investment Trust, Ltd., 
5/- Deferred Stock Units.. , 

500 Northern Securities Trust, Ltd., 10/- 
Ordinary Stock Units 

Balance at Bankers 


DISCRETIONARY Funp— 
Investment at Market Price, 3lst December, 1958— 
£1,786 14s. 4d. 3% —- = Bonds, 1965-75 
Balance at Bankers “a 


INVESTMENTS— 


At MaRKET PRricEs 3lst December, 1958— 

£2,569 2s. 9d. 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75 : 

£505 8s. 8d. Met. Water Board 3% “‘ B”’ Stock ... 

£6,000 3% British Transport Guaranteed Stock, 
1978-88 __... ha as 

£720 Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Ordin- 
ary Stock ... 

£950 The Bowater Paper Corporation, Ltd., 52% 
Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock, 1978-82 ... 

£625 Barclays Bank, Ltd., Ordinary Stock 

£250 Unilever, Ltd., Ordinary Stock re 

£113 Shell Transport and satis Company, Ltd., 
Ordinary Stock ... 

125 Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., “4/- “A” Shares 


DEBTORS, STOCK OF PAMPHLETS AND AMOUNTS PAID 
IN ADVANCE 


Caso IN Hanp 


ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 

a true and correct view of the Institution's affairs 
according to the best of our information and the explan- 
ations given to us and as shown by the books of the 


Institution. 


BARTON, MAYHEW & CO., 


Chartered Accountants, 
uditors, 


. 5,185 


66 


.. 2,025 
. 2,991 


1,242 
1,893 


3,252 
718 
520 

1,600 


637 
705 


1,340 
355 


1,926 
313 


3,990 
1,368 

992 
1,718 
1,120 


836 
1,359 


7 
3 





S < we é 
23,101 16 8 


7,642 9 0 
6 
7 
5,251 11 1 
0 
0 
2 
11 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
15,586 2 9 
9 
0 
1,695 18 9 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
6 
13,625 19 11 
633 5 8 
ee 
£67,548 9 6 
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REVENUE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 

















SALARIES, ALLOWANCES, WAGES AND NATIONAL 


INSURANCE Bs 
ATTENDANTS’ CLOTHING ... 
MusEuUM REPAIRS AND SUNDRIES 
JOURNAL PRINTING 
JoURNAL PosTAGEsS 
LITERARY SERVICES 
SHORTHAND NOTES 


LIBRARY PURCHASES 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS 


LECTURE EXPENSES 
GROUND RENT 
WaTER RATE 
INSURANCE... 


FUEL AND HEATING 
LIGHTING 


GENERAL REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE 
(less Maintenance Reserve £650) 


House EXPENSES AND SUNDRIES 

AupIT FEE 

LEGAL EXPENSES... ‘ 

PoOsSTAGES, TELEGRAMS, ETC. aes 
PRINTING, STATIONERY AND BINDING OF BooKS 
TELEPHONE 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO STAFF PENSION SCHEME ... 
LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION FuND 

INCOME TAX ON COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
MAINTENANCE RESERVE... 


11,883 4 3 

75 16 7 

6 6 3 
4,698 1 7 
787 2 5 
447 4 6 
6519 4 

5,998 7 10 
721 11 2 
70 14 4 

792 5 6 

55 6 8 
580 0 0 
119 3 0 
185 4 1 

884 7 1 
376 7 0 
737 16 0 
6110 4 

1,175 13 4 
286-18 0 
105 0 0 
39 6 0 
146 10 8 
373 1 2 
140 0 1 

1,090 15 11 

50 6 10 

66 3 7 

190 18 8 

£22,269 12 6 
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ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1958 








1957 
£ ae a a) aa 
5,715 MEMBERS’ ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 3 3,020 AS 2 
VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
15 from long-term life members ... aa ifs une 30 10 0 
INCOME TAX RECOVERABLE ON SUBSCRIPTIONS 
1,922 under Deed of Covenant aif apd 
LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS— 
2,269 Amount brought to Credit... as “$ 0 eee, 610 
— 7,952 15 0 
3,630 ADMISSIONS TO MUSEUM... py oe ids ne, OEP + BD 
56 SALES OF CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS aah saa 44 11 7 
3,624 0 7 
2,999 SALES OF JOURNAL ses bas op vee bee Sieeee ct & 
1,182 ADVERTISEMENTS IN JOURNAL ... aa aad «- 1,009 12 11 
3,964 0 1 
142 MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS sie pas bi —F 181 16 1 
662 DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST RECEIVED (GRoss) she 506 13 4 
1,950 GOVERNMENT GRANTS ... sd rey. ati nda 1950 0 0 
BALANCE, BEING DEFICIT FOR THE YEAR, 
1,447 carried to Accumulated Fund oi aes ey 4,090 7 5 
£21,989 £22,269 12 6 
een 
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A very comprehensive stock-taking of the exhibits, started in 1948 by Major- 
General R. E. Vyvyan with the assistance of the Museum staff, was completed during 
the year. The work entailed checking each exhibit for possession, condition and 
accuracy, and recording all details in a simple reference system. As well as being an 
outstanding addition to the museum archives, the register is a permanent record of 
the personal service of General Vyvyan during his years on the Institution staff as 
Museum Registrar and Editor of the Journal. 


During S.S.A.F.A. Week in the London area early in March, the Museum, on 
behalf of the Army, displayed exhibits in one of the main windows of Messrs. 
Selfridges in Oxford Street, which afforded publicity both to the Association and the 
Museum. 


Mr. J. Lee Westrate, Research Director for The President’s Committee on the 
American Armed Forces Museum, visited the Institution in June under arrangements 
made by the United States Military Academy, West Point, for discussions with the 
Secretary. Mr. Westrate was engaged in the study of all aspects of the military 
museum in Europe preparatory to the formulation of plans for an American Armed 
Forces Museum in Washington, D.C. 


Outstanding acquisitions during the year include the Victoria Cross of General 
W. M. Cafe, Indian Army; a fully equipped “ Aqualung ’”’ swimming outfit ; and 
a painting of King Edward VII presenting Colours to units of the Territorial Force 
in 1908. 


The following units have been assisted or presented with exhibits during the 
year: H.M.S. St. Vincent, H.M.S. Ganges, Upper Yardmen College of H.M.S. 
Temeraire, The Royal Northumberland Fusiliers, The Royal Sussex Regiment, 
The Middlesex Regiment, The Rifle Brigade, and the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
The Royal Military Academy Sandhurst Museum, Imperial War Museum, National 
Maritime Museum, Totems Museum, Royal Yacht Squadron, and Boy Scouts 
Association also benefited from our extension services. 
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CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


THE CHAIRMAN: Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts for 1958 are in 
your hands, but before presenting them formally to you I propose to follow the 
custom of introducing them by a few remarks. 


The Lecture season has again been a most successful one. I am sure you would 
like me to thank Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Power on your behalf for all the 
trouble he takes in preparing the programme for you. It is.a great deal of work and 
requires much thought to keep the list of lectures fresh and interesting. As an 
innovation this year we tried having our lectures at 1.30 p.m. in the hope that this 
arrangement would be more convenient to serving officers working in Whitehall. 
It did not seem to make much difference to the numbers or noticeably increase the 
number of serving officers attending. Several members told me they preferred the 
new arrangement as it enabled them to catch an earlier train home. Whether 
anybody here has any special feelings on that I don’t know, but if you have it would 
be helpful to hear them. Do you like 1.30 p.m. lectures or do you prefer three 
o'clock ? Does anybody feel strongly on the subject ? 


On a show of hands being taken, there were seven in favour and six against 
1.30 p.m. lectures. 


THE CHAIRMAN : It is pretty well equal, so I am afraid my successor will have 
to use the wisdom of Solomon to decide what is the best time. 


The JOURNAL, which is also the responsibility of Sir Arthur, remains very 
popular judging by the sales. The essays submitted for the various prizes are not 
as numerous as we should like and I hope some of our younger members will try 
their hand. 


The Library, which is such an important feature of the Institution, is in very 
good order and is well patronised. The Reading Room on the second floor (where 
we now are) now provides a news service of cuttings and articles particularly useful 
for those studying current affairs. We hope to improve and increase that, but it 
is a matter which depends very much on the state of our finances. I would like to 
thank Air Chief Marshal Sir James Robb for his care and direction of all things 
connected with the Library. I am afraid he is not here this afternoon, as he has 
had to take the Chair at another meeting. I am very sorry to have to tell you that 
because he is moving house and home down to Devonshire he has had to offer his 
resignation. I have told him how sorry we are, and the Council have passed a 
motion thanking him for his services. We are now in process of finding another 
member of the Council to look after the Library. 


The black cloud this year, and I am afraid it is a very black one, lies over the 
finances of your Institution. We shall hear more about this from Brigadier John 
Longmore, the Chairman of the Finance Committee. 


In spite of strict economy it was not possible to hold out against rising costs. 
In addition, the Commissioners of Inland Revenue decided that we were no longer 
eligible for the tax rebate on covenanted subscriptions which we had hitherto enjoyed. 
At one blow this removed a source of income of approximately £2,000 a year. This 
change in policy by the Commissioners is most difficult to understand. We did not 
accept the decision without protest, but we were advised that legal action would be 
most expensive. There are a good many other organizations similarly affected, and 
as some of them were taking legal action we considered it wise to wait and see if 
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any of them, with characteristics like ourselves, were able to produce a precedent: 
If they were able to produce a precedent, it would obviously be helpful to us to 
follow, and we might possibly get the situation changed. So there is a glimmer 
of hope, but I don’t want to exaggerate it. 

In any case, our losses are not entirely due to withholding of the tax rebate and 
it is necessary to consider a substantial increase in income. In a moment I will 
ask Brigadier Longmore to deal with the whole problem of our finances. My remarks 
are only intended to be an introduction for him. 


In Resolution 4 you will see we propose to add two ex officio Members to the 
Council. The Chief of the Defence Staff is a new appointment and a very important 
one, and we thought it was right to invite him to join our Council. The second 
ex officio Member we shall propose is a Permanent Secretary of a Service Ministry. 
The reason for this is that the Service Ministries support us financially, at the present 
time to the extent of £1,950 a year, and we wanted them to know that their money 
is properly and usefully applied and we felt need of Civil Service advice at the highest 
level. We have invited Sir Edward Playfair, the Permanent Under Secretary at the 
War Office, to join the Council and I am delighted that he has agreed to do so and 
is present at our meeting this afternoon. 

I am afraid my remarks must end on the note of my serious concern for the 
financial side of the Institution. It is unthinkable to me that the great work of the 
R.U.S.I. should go by default for lack of funds. We must face the problem squarely 
and I am afraid the remedy is bound to include a sharp increase in subscription. 


That is all I have to say as my opening address to you and I will now ask the 
various Chairmen of Committees, starting with the Finance Committee, to report 
before we take formal resolutions. 


BRIGADIER J. A. LonGMoRE: Dealing with the problem that you have 
mentioned, in 1957 this Institution lost £1,447, of which £650 was put to Maintenance 
Reserve, which was a prudent action. In 1958, the year we are talking about this 
afternoon, we lost £4,090, and nothing was put to Maintenance Reserve. 

You have the figures analysing that loss in front of you in the Report, but it 
comes to this: first of all we have been caught by inflation and the rise in expenses 
everywhere ; the same applies to everybody else. So this loss is a fair one on us. 
On the top of this we have had a bitter blow in being suddenly informed by the 
Inland Revenue that our refund from our covenanted subscriptions would not be 
paid. One never, I hope, criticizes the Government, but I do think a little notice 
that this was going to happen would have helped, rather than a cut right off. That 
cost us in the neighbourhood of £2,000 last year. On that subject we have appealed, 
and it is arranged with the Inland Revenue that our appeals are suspended pending 
what is happening in other cases. We have the right at any time to put our case 
back in the list for hearing, and I hope you will agree with what we have done. 

I do not, as a lawyer, believe in wasting money on legal expenses. It is for that 
reason that we are at the moment spending no money on legal expenses, except for 
taking advice. We propose to watch and see how the Inland Revenue come through. 
I am not going into how the Inland Revenue are faring at the moment, because they 
have so many powers, such as appealing to the Courts, the Budget and Finance Acts. 


Let us face the situation that we are losing over {4,000 a year which we are 
having to find out of capital. I am happy to tell you that at the present moment for a 
few years we could find the loss out of capital, but it means that if we go on living on 
capital, the end of this Institution is not far away. 
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Now what are we doing to make up for that ? I have told you that we have put 
in appeals, and we have to think very seriously about an increase in subscription. 
We are in negotiation with the Service Departments on the question whether they 
will increase their grants. Let us get it quite clear. They are very naturally and, 
I think, absolutely properly saying, “If you help yourselves we will see what we 
can do.”’ That is as far as we have got at the moment. I must say very definitely 
today that the subscriptions must go up. Quite when and how, I am not in a 
position to say. The whole question wants a great deal of thought, and quick action 
would not be wise. The Finance Committee are considering the matter very 
carefully and will report to the Council in due course. We will notify members as 


soon as possible when we have completed our negotiations and made up our own 
minds. 


I have only one bit of golden light to tell you about, and that is that on 2nd 
March the Inland Revenue wrote to us and said that we are recognized as an Institu- 
tion under section 16 of the Finance Act, 1958, and that definitely serving members 
can set the subscriptions that they pay to this Institution against their income 
tax. I know we shall probably get a lot of questions—“ Can I, as a retired officer 
with or without reserve obligations, do likewise?’ I am simply going to say that 
that is a matter for the member to take up with his Inspector of Taxes, not one for 
the Institution. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you contemplate having it sorted out by the end of this 
year ? 

BRIGADIER LONGMORE : I hope so. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You are assuming we shall know where we are by the end 
of the year ? 

BRIGADIER LONGMORE: Yes. 

THE CHAIRMAN : If there are any questions on the financial statement, I should 
be glad if you would put them now. 


A MEMBER: I wonder what has happened to our investments. If £30,000 only 
produced {500, that is really bad. 


BRIGADIER LONGMORE: I would only refer the questioner to the Balance 
Sheet. You will see that we have investments of £15,586 to the credit of the Life 
Subscription Fund and we have investments to the value of £13,625 in our ordinary 
investment account. 

THE MEMBER: I am adding the two together and the other one too. 

BRIGADIER LONGMORE: The life subscription goes in the Life Subscription 
Fund and it is only the investments of {13,625 that go into the general fund. 

THE MEMBER: Thank you. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Would Sir Arthur Power care to say anything about the 
JOURNAL or lectures ? 

ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ARTHUR PowER: I don’t think I have much to 
say except that the Editor is absolutely first-class. He is a great asset to this 
Institution and we are very grateful to him—and we ought to be grateful to him ! 
The JOURNAL stands pretty high. I talk to lecturers here and I have to make some 
apology for the absence of a large audience. I always tell them that although they 
speak to an audience of 50 or 60, a very great many more people read what they 
say in the JOURNAL, not only in this country but in the Dominions and overseas. 
I think they are very pleased with that. I think they feel when they come here 
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that what they say is published in a journal of high repute, and it is the greatest 
asset of this Institution. I would conclude by saying we are very much indebted 
to the Editor. 

THE CHAIRMAN : Would Commodore Harrison care to say anything about the 
Library, as Sir James Robb is not here ? 

ComMoporE R. Harrison: The Library is a special feature of the Institution, 
for besides the very large number of books which are available on loan to members, 
there are over 200 magazines of varied as well as purely military interest. These 
are conveniently arranged in special racks as can be seen here in the Reading Room. 
Also, for the convenience of members, many articles cut from The Times and other 
papers are put on the notice board and later filed in separate covers so that the 
immediate background and follow-up of many topical questions is readily available. 
We have spent over {600 this year on new books and feel that our Library compares 
favourably with any Service Library and our hope is that members will take full 
advantage of the facilities offered to them. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have the Annual Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 31st December, 1958, in your hands. It is my duty to propose the first 
resolution on the agenda :— 

“That the Report and Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read and 
adopted.” 

BRIGADIER LONGMORE : I second that. 

The Resolution was carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I call on Commodore Harrison to propose the second 
resolution. 

ComMoporE R. HARRISON: May I propose— 

“ That Messrs. Barton, Mayhew & Company be re-elected Auditors for the 
ensuing year ”’. 
They have served us very well, and I do not think we could do any better. 

BRIGADIER LONGMORE: May I second that, and say that in the difficult times 
we are going through it is most important to have good accountants. Mr. Unthank, 
the partner in Barton, Mayhew & Company who looks after these affairs, is most 
helpful in all circumstances, and I would very much welcome his advice and 
assistance during the next year. 

The Resolution was carried. 


VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL 
THE CHAIRMAN: The third resolution deals with vacancies on the Council. 
The undermentioned officers have been nominated as candidates for the vacancies 

on the Council. They are all standing for re-election. 
Royal Navy 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Power, G.C.B., G.B.E., C.V.O. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Aubrey Mansergh, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.C. 
Royal Naval Reserve 

Commodore R. Harrison, D.S.0., R.D., R.N.R. 


Territorial Army 
Major-General I. T. P. Hughes, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., D.L. 
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Royal Air Force 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Norman Bottomley, K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Walter L. Dawson, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

As there are no other nominations, under the Bye-laws, Chapter III, paragraph 5, 
I ask your approval for their election. 

This was agreed. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The fourth resolution, proposed by the Council, I referred to 
in my opening remarks :— 

“ That the following amendment to Bye-law, Chapter III, paragraph 2 (0), 
be adopted :— 

‘““* COMPOSITION OF THE COUNCIL. The list of ex officio members be 
amended to include: The Chief of the Defence Staff and a Permanent 
Secretary of a Service Ministry.’ ”’ 

That will enable us to bring in, as I indicated to you, the new appointment of Chief 
of the Defence Staff and also a Permanent Secretary of one of the Service Ministries. 
At the moment, as I have already told you, it is Sir Edward Playfair. 

As that proposition is in the name of the Council, it does not require a seconder, 
and I put it to the meeting. 

The Resolution was carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The fifth resolution is also proposed by the Council and 
follows upon Brigadier Longmore’s statement, because only the Anniversary Meeting 
has the right to raise subscriptions. As the Membérs meet only once a year, unless 
we take this measure now we should not be able to raise the subscription on Ist 
January next year. Therefore, we ask you to give the Council power to act on your 
behalf before the end of the year. The proposition is :— 

“That the Council be empowered to increase the basic membership 
subscriptions to such amounts as in their judgment are equitable and economic.” 
The resolution is fairly wide, but I hope you understand the reasons for it. 


Would anybody like to discuss it or say anything about it before I put it 
formally to the meeting ? 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ARTHUR POWER: Should some time be indicated, 
some date? There is no time at all. 

THE CHAIRMAN : Would you like to insert a time ? 

BRIGADIER LONGMORE : I would agree with Sir Athur Power, but not knowing 


how long it will take I would rather give an undertaking that it will not be delayed. 
We might have to come to you again. 
ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES J. C. LitrLe: It would come to the next Anniversary 
Meeting ; that would be the time limit. 
THE CHAIRMAN : Would you like that ? We could put that in. 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ARTHUR PowER: Yes. 
THE CHAIRMAN : Is the amendment approved ? 
The amendment was approved. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Then I will put it to you as follows :-— 
“ That the Council be empowered before the next Anniversary Meeting to 


increase the basic membership subscriptions to such amounts as in their 
judgment are equitable and economic.” 


The Resolution was carried. 
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TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1958 
THE CHAIRMAN : I will ask the Secretary to report on the results of competitions. 


THE SECRETARY (LIEUT.-COLONEL P. S. M. WiLkinson): For the 1958 Gold 
Medal and Trench Gascoigne Competition, there were 16 entries. On the unanimous 
recommendation of the Referees, the Council have made the following awards :— 


Institution Gold Medal and Trench Gascoigne first prize of 30 guineas to 
Group Captain P. de L. le Cheminant, D.F.C., R.A.F., who also won the medal 
and first prize in 1954. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Referees gave very high praise to this essay. 


THE SECRETARY: The second prize of 20 guineas is awarded to Major G. H. 
Hoerder, M.B.E., Royal Signals. 


The Gold Medal and Prizes were presented. 


THE SECRETARY : The third prize of 10 guineas is awarded to Major S. J. Watson, 
M.B.E., M.A., R.E., who is unable to be present this afternoon. 


For the Eardley-Wilmot Competition, which is held every five years, there was 
only one’ entry. The Council have therefore awarded the Eardley-Wilmot Silver 
Gilt Medal and prize of 16 guineas to Squadron Leader G. J. Macrae, R.A.F., who 
also cannot be present today. 


ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES J. C. LITTLE: It is a great pleasure to me to be allowed 
to put forward this resolution :— 


“ That the thanks of the Meeting be accorded to the retiring Chairman, 
General Sir George Erskine.” 


In putting it to you, I should like to say that it is perfectly obvious that the 
chairmanship of this Council at the present time is no sinecure, as we have heard 
from the account of its proceedings this afternoon. 


I suppose that there was a time in the history of this Institution, what one would 
call a delicious time, which none of us in our careers have been able to experience, 
when the meetings and proceedings of the Council were somewhat-of a social event. 
No doubt the generals and admirals (I was going to say air marshals !) met here to 
discuss the latest Service scandal and things of that kind. But today things are 
very different. As you have heard, the Institution is striving to keep itself afloat. 
It has these two aims primarily which have been touched upon today. It has firstly 
the financial aim which is essential if it is to carry on at all ; and secondly our aim is 
to keep in the van of military science and literature, which has been so ably done by 
the Journal Committee and the Library Committee. But my point in referring to 
these matters is that these cares are always in the hands of our Chairman, and 
Sir George Erskine has had a particularly busy year. And I must remind you that 
he has been in an active Service appointment. It is a great advantage to the 
Institution to have an active Service officer as Chairman. But that, of course, 
makes it all the more difficult for him, and we are very grateful indeed to you, Sir. 
I would ask my friend Sir Campbell Hardy to second the resolution. 

GENERAL SIR CAMPBELL R. Harpy: I have great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. 

The Resolution was carried. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. It has been a very happy and 
enjoyable year. I have done my best. 
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